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PREFACE. 


volume,  which  contains  the  report  of  the  Toronto  Prison 
-  Congress  in  1887,  is  issued  from  the  press  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1889,  two  years  after  the  adjournment  of  that  memor- 
able meeting.  The  reason  for  this  delay  has  been  the  want  of 
funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  its  officers  to  incur  a  debt.  In  the  meantime  the 
Boston  volume  has  been  given  to  the  public.  It  was  thought  best 
to  use  the  money  collected  at  Boston,  in  1888,  to  publish-  the 
volume  for  that  year  immediately,  rather  than  to  postpone  its 
publication  and  inaugurate  a  habit  of  tlelay,  which  would  mate- 
rially impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Congress.  Since  then,  the 
liberality  of  our  friends  has  furnished  means  for  printing  the 
Toronto  proceedings,  and  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Nashville 
Prison  Congress,  which  will  assemble  in  the  capital  of  Tennessee, 
November  16,  1889.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  disappointment 
will  not  again  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Association. 

At  this  time,  looking  back  to  the  pleasant  days  spent  with  our 
Canadian  friends  and  fellow  workers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
derived  a  real  and  lasting  inspiration  from  contact  with  them. 
At  no  previous  meeting  of  the  Association,  perhaps,  was  the 
importance  of  the  reformatory  feature  of  prison  work  so  clearly 
brought  out  and  so  vigorously  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  all 
who  were  present.  And  the  influence  of  the  discussions  at  To- 
ronto may  be  traced  in  those  of  the  following  year,  at  Boston. 
No  better  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  meetings  can  be  furnished, 
than  the  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  Amer- 
ican prisons,  as  well  as  of  the  general  public,  toward  measures 
which  are  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  convict's 
complete  rehabilitation,  and  which  have  that  as  their  avowed  aim. 
In  proportion  as  this  belief  and  aspiration  take  hold  of  any  man 
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who  has  to  deal  with  the  criminal  class,  so-called,  either  individu- 
ally or  in  mass,  his  mind  is  illuminated,  his  heart  warmed  and 
softened,  and  his  character  ennobled.  He  becomes,  from  that 
moment,  a  laborer  with  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  divine 
purpose,  he  tastes  the  joy  of  love  divine,  and  is  animated  by  a 
strength  and  courage  which  are  more  than  human.  It  is  because 
the  work  is  not  ours,  but  (Jod's,  that  we  have  faith  that  in  the  end 
we  shall  overcome  every  obstacle  to  its  success,  and  are  not  dis- 
couraged, in  view  of  the  selfish  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the 
public,  and  the  refractory  nature  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
we  wish  to  reclaim. 

The  officers  of  prisons  come  into  personal  contact  with  crimi- 
nals. But  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  are  not  prison  officials.  What,  then,  is  their  interest 
and  part  in  the  movement  of  which  this  Association  is  the  expo- 
nent and  the  mainspring?  They  seek  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  toward 
the  unhappy  victims  of  a  depraved  or  weak  moral  constitution, 
unfortunate  surroundings,  and  the  inexorable  majesty  of  criminal 
law.  The  Association  has  been  organized  and  is  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation,  executive  control,  and 
prison  management,  in  the  direction  of  a  humane  and  intelligent 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion  of  crime,  within  or 
without  prison  walls,  and  to  afford  to  the  prisoner  himself  every 
possible  opportunity  and  inducement  to  regain  his  lost  manhood. 
Very  many  persons  do  not  understand  how  close  is  the  connection 
between  weak  or  vicious  legislation  respecting  crime  and  criminals 
and  the  growth  of  crime  in  the  community,  nor  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  such  legislation  upon  prison  construction  and  discipline. 
It  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  evils  which  we  deplore  and 
against  which  we  contend.  Neither  do  they  perceive  the  import- 
ance of  divorcing  prison  management  from  practical  politics,  or  at 
least  of  making  capacity,  rather  than  availability,  the  essential 
qualification  for  appointment  as  a  prison  director  or  warden.  This 
is  not  always  apparent,  even  to  the  governor  of  a  state  or  territory. 
And  it  is  equally  important  that  those  entrusted  with  the  actual 
charge  of  prisons  should  be  firmly  held  to  their  responsibility  for 
the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  their  prisoners,  so  far  as  this 
ran  by  any  means  be  brought  about,  and  made  to  understand  that 
they  will  he  judged  by  the  degree  of  their  success  or  failure  in  this 
particular.  This  Association  roneerns  itself  with  results,  rather 
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than  with  mrtlinds;  it  cares  comparatively  little  for  tin-  detail-  «>f 
prison  management,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  minister  to  a 
reformatory  discipline ;  it  thinks  more  about  the  prisoner  than 
about  the  prison.  It  seeks  to  enlist,  in  the  prisoner's  behalf,  the 
powerful  agencies  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press ;  it  strives  perpetu- 
ally to  effect  a  change  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  possibility, 
necessity,  and  desirability  of  making  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
vict a  prominent  aim  in  criminal  legislation  and  in  prison  dis- 
cipline. On  the  other  hand,  it  clearly  recognizes  the  still  greater 
importance  of  preventing  crime,  by  timely  interference  in  the  case 
of  children  and  young  persons  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  a 
vicious  or  criminal  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  a  purer  and  more 
efficient  system  of  police  oversight  and  control,  both  in  cities  and 
in  rural  districts.  Nor  does  it  overlook  the  necessity  for  aid  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  and  for  friendly  interest  in 
him  so  long  as  he  may  require  it  for  his  own  protection. 

In  this  great  undertaking,  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  dic- 
tates of  religion,  of  philanthropy,  of  statesmanship,  and  even  of 
political  economy,  we  appeal  to  those  into  whose  hands  this  volume 
may  chance  to  fall,  for  a  larger  measure  of  recognition  and  support 
than  has  yet  been  accorded  us.  Moral  support  is  of  the  first 
importance,  but  we  need  pecuniary  support  asvwell ;  and  if  assisted 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  work  demands,  the  Association  believes 
that  it  can  effectively  check  the  growth  of  crime  in  this  country. 
If  so,  it  will  merit  the  thanks  alike  of  church  and  state. 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST  DAY  — SATURDAY  MORNING. 

THE  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  met, 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Normal  School,  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Saturday,  September  10,  1887. 

The  first  day  of  the  Congress  having  been  assigned,  in  the  pro- 
gramme, to  the  Wardens'  Association  for  the  Identification  of 
Habitual  Criminals,  Captain  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  superintendent 
of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and  president  of  the  War- 
dens' Association,  took  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SEARLS,  chaplain  of 
the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  FREDERICK  HOWARD  WINES,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary 
of  the  meeting,  and  consented  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WINES  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Wardens'  Association,  which  are  as  follows : 

READING    OF    THE    MINUTES. 

"The  formation  of  an  association  of  wardens  and  superin- 
tendents of  American  prisons  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a 
long  time  past.  But  the  first  active  step  taken  in  this  direction 
was  at  Chicago,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1886,  when  Wardens 
Nicholson  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  Felton,  of  the 
Chicago  House  of  Correction,  and  McClaughry,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  met  and  issued  a  circular,  enclosing 
a  draft  of  proposed  articles  of  association  to  their  brethren  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada.  The  responses  received  were  so 
favorable  that,  at  a  second  meeting,  also  in  Chicago,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1887,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  meeting  at  Detroit, 
March  8th,  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 
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"  Iii  accordance  witli  the  call,  there  met,  at  the  time  appointed, 
in  Room  25  of  the  Russell  House,  the  following  wardens  and 
superintendents  : 

"  Joseph  Nicholson,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Detroit,  Michigan. 

"  Hiram  F.  Hatch,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Jackson, 
Michigan. 

"  E.  C.Watkins,  warden  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  Refor- 
matory, Ionia,  Michigan. 

"  E.  G.  Coffin,  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  R.  "W.  McClaughry,  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

"  (T.  M.  Mitchell,  warden  of  the  Southern  Penitentiary,  Ches- 
ter, Illinois. 

"  Charles  E.  Felton,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois. 

"  James  Massie,  warden  of  the  Central  Prison  of  Ontario, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

'•  The  secretaries  of  state  boards  of  public  charities  in  five  of 
the  northwestern  states,  who  were  in  session  in  Room  34  of  the 
Russell  House,  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members  with 
the  wardens,  namely  :  H.  H.  Hart,  of  Minnesota  ;  A.  O.  Wright, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  L.  C.  Storrs,  of  Michigan  ;  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio  ; 
and  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Illinois. 

"Warden  Nicholson  was  made  temporary  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Wines  temporary  secretary,  of  the  meeting. 

"  A  committee  of  three  on  permanent  organization,  consist- 
ing of  Wardens  McClaughry,  Watkins,  and  Coffin,  was  appointed 
and  instructed  to  report,  at  the  afternoon  session,  a  plan  of 
proceeding. 

"  The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

• 

"Articles  of  Association. 

"  On  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  committee  reported 
the  following  articles  of  association,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

"SECTION  1.    There  is  hereby  constituted  an  association,  to  l>e  known  as  tin 
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"2.    The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  a  - 
tary,  and  a  treasurer. 

"3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association,  who  is  not 
a  warden  or  superintendent  of  a  prison  for  the  confinement  of  convicted  felons  or 
misdemeanants;  and  membership  in  it  shall  cease  with  the  termination  of  Such 
official  relation  to  the  custody  of  prisoners. 

' '  4.  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  secure  the  registration,  in  a  cen- 
tral office,  of  the  criminal  record  of  prisoners,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  known 
to  prison  officers,  members  of  this  association,  and  the  mutual  interchange, 
between  prisons,  of  such  information,  with  a  view  to  distinguishing  between 
habitual  and  occasional  offenders,  and  as  an  aid  to  reformatory  work  in  prisons. 

"  5.  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business 
which  may  come  before  it. 

"  6.   Nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"  7.  At  each  annual  meeting,  the  association  shall  elect  a  president  and  four 
vice-presidents,  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  to  which  the  entire 
management  of  its  affairs  shall  be  entrusted,  subject  to  direction  by  the  associa- 
tion. There  shall  also  be  elected  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

"8.  The  executive  committee  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  association 
at  its  discretion. 

"9.  Any  expense  incurred  by  the  executive  committee  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  it  shall  be  met  by  assessments  upon  the  prisons  repre- 
sented in  the  association,  on  such  equitable  basis  as  the  association  itself  shall 
determine. 

"  10.  The  association  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws  and 
alter  the  same  at  pleasure ;  also,  to  alter  or  amend  these  articles  of  association. 

"List  of  Officers. 

"  The  committee  recommended  the  following  list  of  officers, 
who  were  unanimously  elected,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  protest 
from  Superintendent  Nicholson  against  his  own  selection  as 
president : 

"President  —  Joseph  Nicholson,  Detroit. 

"Vice- Presidents  —  Frank  S.  Dodge,  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  James 
Massie,  Toronto,  Canada;  John  H.  Smith,  Lansing,  Kansas;  E.  C.  Wat  kins, 
Ionia,  Michigan. 

"Secretary  —  R.  W.  McClaughry,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

"•Treasurer — E.  G.  Coffin,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  By-Laws. 

"  The  committee  further  submitted  a  series  of  by-laws,  which, 
after  discussion,  were  slightly  amended,  and,  as  finally  adopted, 
are  as  follows : 
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"  1.  The  dues  of  the  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  this  association  shall 
be  assessed  for  the  first  year  as  follows:  For  every  prison  having,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1887,  five  hundred  prisoners  or  less,  twenty-five  dollars;  and  for 
every  prison  having  more  than  five  hundred  prisoners,  the  sum  of  five  dollars, 
in  addition,  for  every  one  hundred  prisoners  in  excess  of  that  number. 

"2.  Annual  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  April,  commencing  in  1888.  The  place  of  meeting  shall  be  determined 
by  the  association,  one  year  in  advance. 

"  3.  The  warden  of  each  prison  connected  with  this  association  shall,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  send  to  the  secretary  a  list  of  all  prisoners  received  into  said 
prison  during  the  month,  who  are  known  or  presumed  to  belong  to  the  criminal 
•  -l.-i— .  This  list  shall  be  made,  on  uniform  blanks,  to  be  furnished  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  shall  give  a  full  and  complete  history  and  description  of  each  prisoner, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  as  many  unmounted  front  and  profile  photographs 
of  each  prisoner  as  there  are  members  of  this  association. 

"4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  upon  receipt  of.  said  lists  and 
descriptions,  to  make  as  many  duplicates  of  the  same  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
send  copies  to  each  member  of  the  association. 

"5.  The  secretary  shall  make  reports  monthly,  to  the  president,  of  the 
expenses  of  the  central  office,  and  shall  be  allowed,  upon  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  draw  from  the  treasurer  such  sums,  from  month  to  month,  as  shall  be 
nrrt-sary  to  meet  such  expenses.  The  accounts  of  the  secretary  and  the  treas- 
urer shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  executive  committee,  and  full  report 
thereof  be  made  to  each  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

"  The  penitentiary  at  Joliet  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
central  office  during  the  first  year.  The  preparation  of  the  form 
of  blank  for  registration  and  exchange,  on  the  card  system,  was 
referred  to  the  secretary,  Warden  McClaughry,  with  full  power 
to  act. 

"  With  reference  to  the  prisoners  now  on  hand — the  third 
by-law  relating  only  to  prisoners  received  each  month — it  was 
ordered  that  each  member  of  the  association  be  requested  to 
send  photographs  and  descriptive  lists  of  convicts  belonging  to 
the  crime  class  and  in  custody  April  1,  1887,  to  the  central  office 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge  from  prison. 

"  The  month  of  April  was  declared  to  be  the  first  month  of  the 
association  year,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  first  returns,  under 
the  by-laws  adopted,  be  made  at  the  close  of  that  month. 

"  A  resolution  was  adopted,  that  when  this  meeting  shall 
adjourn,  it  will  stand  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Toronto,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  Saturday,  September  10, 1S87 ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  time  and  place  of  the  first  annual  meeting  be  temporarilv 
postponed,  in  order  that  it  may  then  be  determined. 
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"  Letters  from  wardens  not  present  were  read,  and  it  was  found 
that,  in  addition  to  those  present  at  Detroit,  the  following  war- 
dens had  pledged  themselves  in  advance  to  accept  the  action  of 
the  meeting,  and  join  the  association  : 

"  Frank  S.  Dodge,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

"  Edward  S.  Wright,  warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary, 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

"  W.  J.  Hicks,  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

"  W.  D.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  Workhouse,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

"  R.  W.  Hyers,  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

"  On  motion  of  Warden  Felton,  the  following  draft  of  a  bill 
for  an  act  was  approved  by  the  association,  and  its  passage  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  recommended  : 

"A  Bill  for  a/n  Act  for  the  Identification  of  Habitual  Criminals. 

"  SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of ,  represented 

in  the  General  Assembly :  That  in  every  prison  in  this  state  to  which  persons 
convicted  of  any  felonious  offense  are  or  may  be  committed  for  detention,  the 
warden  or  other  officer  in  charge  shall  enter,  upon  a  register  to  he  kept  for  that 
purpose,  a  description  of,  and  the  criminal  history  of  every  person  thus  con" 
victed,  so  far  as  the  same  may  appear  from  the  records  of  the  criminal  court  of 
this  state,  or  of  any  other  state,  or  be  otherwise  attainable,  and  shall  attach 
thereto  a  photograph  of  said  convict. 

"  SEC.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  named  in  section  1,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  county  in  which  a  criminal  has  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison, 
shall  forward  to  the  warden,  at  his  request,  and  upon  blanks  furnished  by  him, 
a  criminal  history  of  the  convict,  as  far  as  known  or  ascertained. 

"  SEC.  3.  That  the  register  herein  provided  for  shall  not  be  made  public, 
but  shall  be  accessible  to  any  officer  of  any  court  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
this  state,  upon  application  of  the  judge  of  the  court,  or  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  county,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  court. 

"  SEC.  4.  That  a  copy  of  the  history  and  photograph  of  any  convict  entered 
upon  the  said  register  shall  be  furnished  upon  request  to  any  warden  of  a  prison 
for  felons  in  any  other  state :  Provided,  that  he  shall  first  agree  and  consent  to 
give  in  exchange  therefor  a  similar  history  of  any  convict  in  his  charge. 

"  The  International  Record  of  Charities  and  Correction  was 
adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the  association,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  its  proceedings. 
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"  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  printed,  and  to  send  a  copy  to  the  warden  of  each  prison 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a  request  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation. 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  temporary  officers  and  to  the  repor- 
ters of  the  Detroit  daily  papers  was  adopted,  and  the  association 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  Toronto,  September  10th. 

"  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  President. 
"  FRED.  H.  WINES,  Secretary  pro  tern" 

Superintendent  NICHOLSON,  president  of  the  association,  deliv- 
ered the  following  address  : 

ADDRESS  ;    BY    JOSEPH    NICHOLSON. 

The  originators  of  the  Wardens'  Association  for  the  Identifi- 
cation of  Criminals  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  managers  of  all 
penal  institutions  posted  on  our  eiforts  and  aims,  and  you  have 
been  invited  to  meet  with  us  again  here  to-day,  and  by  your  coun- 
sel and  experience  aid  in  perfecting  an  organization  that  we 
believe  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  dealing  with  criminal 
classes.  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  such  an  organization  is 
very  much  needed,  and  will  -prove  to  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  trust  that  no  pet  theories  will  prevent  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  managers  of  every  penal  institution  in  our  land. 
This  association  will  try  to  overcome  a  most  stubborn  obstacle  to 
the  proper  administration  of  justice,  and  to  our  efforts  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  by  seeking  to  know  the  real  desert  of 
every  criminal  brought  up  for  sentence,  by  knowing  his  parent- 
age, his  moral  perceptibilities,  physical  structure,  habits  of  life 
when  not  in  confinement,  the  temptations  he  failed  to  resist,  and 
the  causes  that  have  driven  him  into  criminal  pursuits.  With 
these  facts  easily  obtained  by  courts  of  justice,  as  we  propose  they 
shall  be,  under  proper  restrictions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
telling  the  first  offender  from  one  of  the  crime  class.  Our  records 
for  identification  will  work  no  injury  to  those  imprisoned  for  the 
first  time,  after  being  released,  as  long  as  they  keep  from  criminal 
practices,  but  failing  in  this,  upon  conviction,  they  must  be  num- 
bered with  the  crime  class  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  time 
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is  not  far  distant,  when  society  will  be  forced  to  demand  less  indif- 
ference on  the  one  hand  and  less  sentimentality  on  the  other,  than 
is  now  manifested  by  a  large  part  of  the  community,  on  the  impor- 
tant question  of  how  to  deal  with  its  criminals.  The  deterrent 
power  of  fear  has  its  place  in  reformation,  but  fear  of  brutalizing 
punishment  has  proven  a  failure,  and  we  are  now  seeking  to  make 
the  deterrent  power  of  fear  more  potent  by  practically  wise  and 
humane  treatment.  "We  recognize  the  necessity  for  intermediate 
prisons,  with  such  laws  governing  them  as  will  give  a  reasonable 
opportunity,  by  suitable  education,  to  eradicate  criminal  desire, 
and  fan  into  greater  strength  that  spark  of  manhood  that  lingers 
in  the  bosom  of  every  human  being.  For  such  prisons,  the  records 
of  this  association  would  be  of  immeasurable  benefit.  To  make 
this  association  a  success,  we  ask  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every 
prison  manager  in  the  land.  With  such  cooperation  we  shall 
soon  have  an  accurate  register  of  every  criminal  in  the  country. 

MEMBERS    PRESENT. 

Mr.  WINES.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Wardens'  Association,  and  that  gentlemen  present,  who  are  not 
wardens,  are  not  members  of  that  association.  I  will  call  the 
roll  of  states,  and  the  wardens  who  are  here  will  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  their  names,  so  that  a' list  of  them  can  be  made. 

The  following  states  were  found  to  be  represented  :  ":: 

Illinois.  R.  W.  McClaughry,  warden  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Joliet. 

Charles  E.  Felton,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
Chicago. 

Indiana.  James  Murdock,  warden  of  the  State  Prison, 
North,  Michigan  City. 

*  In  addition  to  those  present  at  the  opening,  the  following  wardens  and 
superintendents  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Congress,  but  made  their  appear- 
ance later  in  the  session: 

Massachusetts.  Gardiner  Tufts,  superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory, 
Concord. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Women's  Prison,  Sherborn. 

John  C.  Whiton,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Reformation  and  House  of 
Industry,  Deer  Island,  Boston. 

M.  V.  B.  Berry,  master  of  the  House  of  Correction,  South  Boston. 
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Kansas.  John  H.  Smith,  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Leav- 
enworth. 

Maine.    G.  S.  Bean,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Thomaston. 

Michigan.  E.  C.  Watkins,  warden  of  the  State  House  of 
Correction  and  Reformatory,  Ionia. 

Joseph  Nicholson,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Detroit. 

New  Hampshire.  Frank  S.  Dodge,  warden  of  the  State 
Prison,  Concord. 

New  Jersey.  John  H.  Patterson,  keeper  of  the  State  Prison, 
Trenton. 

New  York.  A.  A.  Brush,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Sing 
Sing. 

Charles  S.  Durston,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Auburn. 

Ohio.  George  W.  Ziegler,  superintendent  of  the  "Work- 
house, Cincinnati. 

Henry  Oliver,  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Pennsylvania.  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  warden  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 

Canada.  James  Massie,  warden  of  the  Central  Prison, 
Toronto. 

M.  Lavell,  warden  of  the  Dominion  Penitentiary,  Kingston. 

Warden  CASSIDY  wished  it  understood  that  he  was  present  as 
an  interested  but  independent  spectator  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  association. 

THE  CHAIR.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  warden  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Howard,  Rhode  Island,  expressing  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  here.  He  says  that  he  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  this  movement.  Mr.  NELSON  VIALL,  of  Providence,  Rhode 

Minnesota.  E.  D.  Myers,  superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory,  St. 
Cloud. 

New  York.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory, 
Elmira. 

Rev.  Brother  Justin,  of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  West  Farms. 

Ohio.     E.  G.  Coffin,  warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 

W.  D.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  Refuge 
and  Correction,  Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania.  Henry  Warner,  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse,  Iloboken. 
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Island,  writes  me  that  he  will  connect  himself  with  the  associa- 
tion. I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  R.  W. 
McCLAUQHRY,  warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Registration  and  Identifica- 
tion of  Criminals. 

THE  REGISTRATION  AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men :  I  should  explain,  before  offering  this  paper  and  address, 
that  the  by-laws  of  the  Wardens'  Association  direct  the  secretary 
to  outline  a  plan  for  the  exchange  of  photographs  and  descrip- 
tive lists  between  the  different  prisons  connected  with  the  asso- 
ciation. When  I  came  to  undertake  it,  I  found  the  work  vastly 
greater  than  we  had  expected,  considerably  more  expensive,  and 
that,  when  completed,  it  would  hardly  be  satisfactory.  It  would 
be  merely  accumulating  a  large  mass  of  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions, taken  by  different  officers,  in  different  institutions,  with 
different  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  description  of  a 
prisoner,  so  that  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  uniformity  in 
taking  the  desc/iptions,  nor  any  exactness  in  the  method  of  tak- 
ing the  photographs,  so  as  to  secure  a  complete  and  undoubted 
identification.  You  can  all  readily  understand  that,  if  we  enter 
into  an  association  for  the  identification  of  criminals,  we  must 
have  a  complete  system,  a  thorough  and  exact  system,  so  that 
the  information  furnished  to  the  officers  of  justice  or  to  prison 
officers  can  be  relied  on  beyond  question.  The  least  doubt  would 
ruin  the  whole  scheme,  so  far  as  its  usefulness  is  concerned. 

Just  then  there  came  to  my  notice,  through  the  newspapers, 
an  account  of  a  method  of  registration  and  identification 
adopted  in  France,  called  the  "Bertillon  system,"  which  had 
been  .brought  to  the  notice  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress, at  its  last  meeting,  in  Rome.  Without  knowing  M. 
BERTILLON'S  address,  or  anything  about  him,  further  than 
these  newspaper  notices,  (we  could  not  consult  the  proceedings 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  because  they  had  not 
yet  been  published),  my  chief  clerk,  Mr.  MULLER,  addressed  a 
note  to  M.  BERTILLON,  at  Paris;  and,  after  going  the  rounds, 
it  found  him.  A  reply  came  in  the  form  of  a  communication 
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from  M.  BERTILLON  liiniself,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  sending  us  a  pamphlet  which 
illustrates  the  method  of  procedure,  and  contains  M.  BERTILLON'S 
explanation  of  his  system.  We  examined  it  with  great  care. 
I  addressed1  circulars  to  all  the  wardens  connected  with  the  asso- 
ciation, and,  with  the  approval  of  the  president  and  the  exec- 
utive committee,  asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  execution 
of  the  plan  provided  for  in  these  by-laws,  (which  directed  me 
to  prepare  cards  and  have  photographs  taken  everywhere), 
until  after  this  Toronto  Congress,  which  was  granted.  We 
have  now  secured  from  Paris  a  large  number  of  photographs 
and  of  cards,  we  have  studied  the  system  thoroughly,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  say  to  this  association  that  it  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  examined  it,  the  only  complete  and 
reliable  system  of  identification  extant. 

Unfortunately,  the  box  containing  the  instruments  for  meas- 
urement, the  cards  illustrating  the  whole  system,  and  a  large 
number  of  photographs,  has  been  delayed  in  transit.  It  was  sent 
by  express,  but  has  not  yet  reached  the  city.  We  have  translated 
M.  BERTILLON'S  explanation  of  his  system,  and  his  instructions  for 
taking  the  measurements,  and  have  had  them  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  These  we  expected  to  have  present  this  morning 
to  distribute  to  members.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  association,  I 
will  now  read  M.  BERTILLON'S  paper,  since  it  presents  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  his  method  much  better  than  I  can  do  it,  and 
I  will  distribute  the  printed  copies  of  this  pamphlet  wrhen  they 
arrive. 

THE  CHAIR.  Will  the  association  hear  it  now,  or  wait  for  the 
instruments  ? 

Several  delegates  replied  :  "  Go  on  !  "  "  Now  !  " 

[On  account  of  the  length  of  this  paper,  as  well  as  its  tech- 
nical character,  it  is  not  inserted  here,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Warden  McCLAi  <,IIKY.  The  reading  of  M.  BERTILLON'S 
pamphlet  will  give  you  but  a  limited  and  incomplete  idea  of  his 
method  ;  but  we  hope  to  make  it  complete,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  files  and  instruments  necessary  to  give  a  full  description  of 
it  and  such  an  understanding  of  it  as,  we  trust,  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  this  association. 
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Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  having  detained  you  already  too 
long,  that,  after  a  very  thorough  study  of  it,  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  only  method  which  we  can  adopt,  which  will  accomplish 
our  aims ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  to  you,  before  we 
adjourn.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  our  books,  instruments 
and  files  are  not  here  this  morning.  [Loud  applause.] 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEE. 

Warden  BRUSH  moved  the  appointment  of  a  business  commit- 
tee, to  consist  of  the  president  and  of  four  other  members  to  be 
named  by  him,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  president  appointed 
Wardens  MASSIE,  BRUSH,  McCi.At  <;IIKY,  and  SMITH,  to  act  on  this 
committee. 

TIME    AND    PLACE    OF    NEXT    MEETING. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  FELTON,  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  also  to  nom- 
inate officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  president  named 
Messrs.  FELTON,  MURDOCK,  and  PATTERSON,  as  members  of  this 
committee. 

Warden  BRUSH  raised  the  questions,  what  constitutes  member- 
ship in  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  who  are  eligible  to  it. 

Superintendent  FELTON  explained  that  membership  is  condi- 
tional upon  subscription  to  the  articles  of  association  and  the 
payment  of  the  annual  assessment  provided  for  in  the  by-laws. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY  remarked  that  only  the  executive  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  penal  institutions  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Mr.  MOULTON  SMITH,  inspector  of  public  institutions  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  said  that  he  had  never  before  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  inquired  whether 
membership  in  it  is  confined  to  wardens  and  superintendents. 

Mr.  WINES  replied  that  the  Wardens'  Association  and  the 
National  Prison  Association  are  two  different  organizations.  The 
Wardens'  Association  is  a  purely  official  body,  in  which  all  out- 
siders are  spectators.  The  National  Prison  Association  is  volun- 
tary, not  official,  in  its  character ;  and  its  discussions  are  open  to 
all  who  are  present. 
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Warden  MCCLAUGHRY  moved  that  all  persons  connected,  in 
any  capacity,  with  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  be  invited  to  meet  with  the  Wardens' 
Association,  this  afternoon,  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  until  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Upon  reassembling,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  afternoon,  War- 
den MCCLAUGHRY  announced  that  his  books,  instruments,  and 
files  had  arrived. 


THE    BERTILLON    SYSTEM    ILLUSTRATED. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  have  distributed,  among  the  gen- 
tlemen present,  printed  lists  of  the  "  anthropometric  descrip- 
tions "  contained  in  these  files.*  Twenty-eight  subjects  have  been 
measured,  and  their  measurements  appear  on  this  paper,  with 
their  names.  A  test  of  the  system  can  be  easily  made,  by  any 
gentleman  in  the  audience  reading  aloud  to  the  operator  the 
measurements  of  any  subject  on  the  list,  without  giving  the 
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Middle 
Finger. 
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P  E 

Batten  6338 

18.6 
19.9 
19.9 
18.3 
19.3 
19.3 

I'.I.O 
19.8 
111.5 
19.9 
20.0 
20.9 
18.9 
19.1 

14.9 
15.8 
14.7 
14.9 
15.4 
16.0 
15.2 
15.2 
14.8 
15.7 
15.4 
15.9 
15.0 
14.6 

10.7 
11.5 
14.0 
11.8 
11.6 
12.2 
11.8 
11.6 
12.3 
11.6 
12.2 
11.1 
10.9 
11.8 

23.4 

20.5 
30.6 
25.8 
20.3 
27.5 
27.0 
25.0 
27.7 
27.2 
27.7 
28.  5 
25.2 
25.5 

42.7 
49.1 
54.0 
46.3 
45.7 
47.9 
48.5 
45.3 
50.0 
47.9 
46.6 
45.2 
42.8 
47.6 

01 
83 
91 
B6 

oo 

70 
75 
70 
71 

7(1 

rs 

87 

OS 

Marshal  7666 

19.1 
18.7 
18.4 
21.3 
19.3 
19.5 
1!1.7 
19.2 
18.5 
19.1 
18.4 
19.1 
'.8.9 
18.7 

15.1 
15.3 
15.4 
14.1 
14.7 
16.3 
15.8 
15.8 
15.0 
16.0 
14.'8 
14.9 
16.7 

15.0 

13.8 
12.6 
12.4 
10.7 
10.6 
11.9 
12.0 
11.8 
10.4 
11.9 
11.0 
11.6 
11.1 
11.1 

29.1 
29.1 
28.1 
23.0 
24.5 
27.0 
27.5 
23.  '.1 
88.8 
86.7 

53.4 

50.11 
4S.il 
48.  4 
48.0 
4S.6 
49.1 
44.il 
42.7 
4S.9 

Benton  7632 
Burke     .      .    0281 

Morris                 8304 

Myers  5025 
Napier  5952 
O'Brien  7568 

Bnrras  ..7986 
Carroll  s;«7 
Clarence  8258 

O'Dowd              7650 

Cunningham  ..8760 
(ieohegan  7999 
(Jriffin  5958 
Hollistcr  7230 

Rayne  7944 

Reyom               5781 

Ross  C  7685 
Ross  L  4315 
Schwurtz  8306 
Ward  7560 

Howard  7178 
Larney  4988 
Kane  7569 

Watt  8307 

Williams  6924 

Arbat  

IS.  8 

19.1 
18.4 

IS.  4 
211.0 

15.6 
16.4 
16.2 
16.1 
16.6 

12.0 

12.1 
11.3 
11.9 
10.9 

24.4 

27.2 

27.0 
27.2 
27.7 

41.6 
48.2 
14.2 
45.4 
46.1 

OS 
75 

SO 

so 
70 

Cognler 

18.1 
19.1 
18.9 
19.0 
19.5 

16.6 
15.4 
16.6 
15.9 
16.0 

11.1 
12.2 
11.8 
11.8 
11.0 

20.  2 
86.9 

20.4 
270 
28.0 

42.  S 
48.2 
48.2 
1..  I 
44.4 

Desjardiu  

Francois  

(ierard  

Onescjuin 

Lefebre  

Maurel 

Vanderelach  

Voss  
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^narne ;  and  the  operator,  not  having  one  of  these  lists,  will,  from 
the  figures  read,  find  for  you,  in  the  files,  the  name  and  photo- 
graph of  the  subject.  Of  course  the  collection  is  somewhat 
small,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as  a  test ;  there  are 
twenty-eight  Americans  and  ten  Frenchmen.  On  the  lists  which 
you  hold,  the  measurements  are  given  in  metres,  centimetres,  and 
millimetres.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  French  metre,  which  is  thirty- 
nine  inches  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  deci- 
mals of  that  are  used  in  making  the  measurements.  The  metric 
system  is  easily  understood,  when  it  comes  to  be  applied.  I  shall 
ask  Mr.  MULLER  (the  chief  clerk),  and  Mr.  LUKE  (the  receiving  offi- 
cer), of  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  who  have  made  these  measure- 
ments almost  exclusively,  to  explain  M.  BERTILLON'S  method,  from 
these  files  and  lists.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  take  a  subject,  and 
show  how  the  measurements  are  made.  If  Mr.  MULLER  will  offi- 
ciate, I  will  furnish  the  subject. 

I  now  ask  some  gentleman  in  the  audience  to  call  off  the 
numbers  on  his  card  to  Mr.  MULLER,  and  then  let  Mr.  MULLER  tell 
us  the  name. 

[Several  measurements  were  called  off,  and  Mr.  MULLER  gave 
the  names  correctly.] 

Mr.  GALLUS  MULLER.  I  might  explain  to  you  how  one  meas- 
urement is  sub-divided  into  another.  Here,  on  this  table,  are 
nine  boxes,  which  are  labelled  with  the  measurements  both  of  the 
length  and  width  of  the  head.  These  three  boxes  with  pink 
covers  contain  all  subjects  with  the  length  of  head  small ;  these 
three  with  yellow  covers  contain  those  with  the  length  of  head 
medium ;  and  these  with  blue  covers  contain  those  with  the 
length  of  the  head  large.  The  three  boxes  labelled  "  length  of 
the  head  small,"  are  sub-divided  into  small,  medium,  and  large 
width  of  the  head,  (one  box  for  each  class) ;  and  so  with  the  other 
two  divisions  of  length  of  the  head,  each  of  which  is  sub-divided 
into  small,  medium,  and  large  width  of  the  head,  (one  box  for 
each).  Each  of  the  nine  boxes  has  again  three  distinct  divisions 
for  small,  medium,  and  large  length  of  the  middle  finger ;  and 
so  on,  with  all  the  other  measurements  taken,  each  of  which,  in 
three  classes,  (small,  medium,  and  large),  forms  a  sub-division  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  number  of  compartments  these  boxes 
contain  is  therefore  very  great.  Any  one  of  three  or  four  thou- 
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sand  photographs  and  descriptions  could  easily  he  found.  There 
may  he  half  a  dozen  suhjects  in  one  compartment,  hut  they  will 
not  have  exactly  the  same  measurements.  Take  the  name  that 
was  last  called  off,  u  L II ."  I  find  in  the  same  compart- 
ment two  other  subjects,  hut  only  one  with  the  height  called  for. 
So  I  am  sure  of  his  name. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  The  first  measurement  for  classifica- 
tion is  the  length  of  the  head ;  the  second  is  the  width  of  the 
head  ;  the  third,  the  length  of  the  middle  finger;  the  fourth,  the 
length  of  the  foot ;  the  fifth,  the  length  of  the  fore-arm;  last,  the 
height. 

[Several  other  measurements  were  called  off,  Mr.  MULLER  giv- 
ing the  correct  name  in  each  case,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
the  cards  had  been  misplaced.] 

Mr.  MULLER.  We  have  some  other  anthropometric  measure- 
ments, which  are  not  given  on  the  card,  such  as  the  measurement 
of  the  outstretched  arms ;  and  of  the  trunk,  the  latter  being  the 
measurement,  from  the  bench  on  which  the  subject  is  seated,  up 
to  the  top  of  his  head.  These  are  the  measurements  which  we 
have  taken  in  Joliet.  It  does  not  require  more  than  four  or 
five  minutes  to  measure  a  man.  We  propose  to  have  on  our 
descriptive  lists,  as  M.  BERTILLON  has  on  his  French  cards,  all  the 
peculiar  marks  and  scars  of  a  subject;  then  we  can  identify  a 
prisoner  by  scars  and  marks,  if  his  photograph  is  a  poor  one. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Suppose  that  the  warden  of  a  prison 
receives  a  man,  as  to  whose  identity  as  a  recidivist  he  is  uncer- 
tain. He  sends  to  the  central  office  the  measurements  of  the 
man ;  and,  if  these  tally  with  the  measurements  of  some  man  on 
record  there,  the  office  replies  by  sending  the  name  of  that  man, 
his  prison  record,  and  his  photograph.  His  photograph  can  be 
compared  with  the  one  taken  by  the  warden,  and  an  absolute 
identification  of  the  prisoner  is  possible.  Again,  an  accurate 
description  of  marks  and  scars,  their  location  with  reference  to 
some  anatomical  point  on  the  man's  body,  will  make  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  complete,  even  without  a  photograph. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  would  like  to  know,  from  these  gentlemen, 
what  importance  they  attach  to  the  photograph. 

Warden  McCi.A  i « .  1 1 1;  v .  The  same  importance  which  attaches 
to  the  description  of  the  scars.  It  is  a  means  of  verification,  but 
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not  essential  at  all  as  a  means  of  identification.  It  is  scarcely  so 
important  as  the  record  of  scars.  We  do  not  sub-classify  accord- 
ing to  the  record  of  scars,  because  they  cannot  be  described  as 
large,  medium,  and  small. 

A  DELEGATE.  Would  not  the  photograph  become  important, 
if  we  should  have  two  men  measured,  who  show  precisely  the 
same  measurements  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  No,  sir ;  because  the  same  two  men 
cannot  have  the  same  scars. 

A  DELEGATE.     Leave  the  scars  out. 

Warden  McCi.AUGiiRY.  If  you  leave  the  scars  out,  the  photo- 
graph becomes  important,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  a  means 
of  verification. 

A  DELEGATE.     You  make  a  record  of  the  scars  ? 

Mr.  McCLAUGHKY.  Yes ;  but  we  are  not  showing  them  here, 
because  we  cannot  classify  them.  We  are  showing  the  classifica- 
tion, on  each  of  these  cards,  of  the  different  measurements  of  bone 
dimensions  of  the  body,  not  the  record  of  scars. 

A  DELEGATE.  Have  you  not  two  men  in  your  prison,  whose 
measurements  are  exactly  the  same  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

.Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  think  there  are.  There  are  three 
photographs  in  one  compartment,  but  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  all  three.  In  this  compartment  there  are  "  L — 

R ,"  "  D J ,"  and  a  French  prisoner  by  the  name  of 

"  M ."   The  description  of  each  of  them  is  on  the  list  in  your 

hands,  and  you  can  see  yourselves  that  the  measurements  do  not 
correspond.  They  are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  they  all  come 
within  certain  limits,  which  compel  us  to  put  them  in  the  same 
compartment. 

A  DELEGATE.  Is  there  any  objection  to  keeping  these  meas- 
urements in  inches  and  hundredths  of  inches  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  There  would  not  be  any  objection,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned ;  but  this  is  a  system  of  comparative 
measurements,  and,  when  we  come  to  an  international  exchange 
of  descriptive  lists,  there  would  be  trouble.  The  objection  to  the 
decimal  system  of  measurement  entirely  disappears  with  one 
day's  experience  of  these  measurements. 
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[A  warden  who  was  present,  here  offered  himself  as  a  subject 
for  demonstration  of  the  practical  use  of  the  instruments  in  tak- 
ing measurements.  Mr.  M.  H.  LUKE,  the  receiving  officer  of  the 
penitentiary  at  Joliet,  took  the  callipers  for  measuring  the  size  of 
the  head,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  their  use.] 

Mr.  LUKE.  One  little  item  Warden  MCC/LAUGHRY  forgot  to 
mention :  the  measurement  of  the  ear.  We  have  an  instrument 
to  measure  the  ear  with.  It  is  a  very  delicate  measure  to  take  ; 
the  instrument  must  press  neither  at  the  lobe  nor  at  the  top  of  the 
ear ;  it  can  be  taken  accurately  within  one  millimetre  ;  and  it  is 
equally  as  good,  so  long  as  the  ear  remains  sound,  as  any  bone 
measurement. 

As  has  been  said,  the  first  measurement  on  the  list  is  that  of 
the  length  of  the  head.  A  uniform  starting-point  has  to  be 
established.  M.  BERTILLON  has  given  us  this  point  at  the  root  of 
the  nose,  or  base  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  a  point  that  any  man 
can  find  without  difficulty,  and  the  maximum  distance  from  it  to 
the  back  of  the  head  is  the  head's  greatest  length,  which,  M.  BER- 
TILLON says,  never  varies,  after  a  man  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty  years. 

A  DELEGATE.     How  is  it  when  he  gets  his  head  swelled  ? 

Mr.  LUKE.  That  is  simply  a  delusion.  We  say  that  a  man's 
head  sometimes  swells,  but  the  graduated  compasses  never  show 
it.  The  instrument  is  moved  lightly  up  and  down  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  back  part  of  the  head,  till  \ve  find  what  we  suppose 
to  be  the  maximum  length,  while  the  branches  of  the  compasses 
are  movable.  Then,  to  test  it,  we  fix  the  set  screw,  which  renders 
the  branches  of  the  compasses  perfectly  immovable,  and  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  first  effort  to  obtain  the  length, — even  a  single 
millimetre  too  much  or  too  little, — is  at  once  shown  by  the 
instrument.  The  length  of  this  gentleman's  head  is  nineteen 
centimetres  and  six  millimetres.  That  is  the  maximum  length 
of  his  head.  The  width  of  his  head  is  sixteen  centimetres. 
These  dimensions  always  are  and  remain  exactly  the  same,  unless 
the  head  receives  an  injury ;  and,  if  it  were  injured,  we  should 
find  some  marks  or  scars  which  would  indicate  it.  In  that  case, 
we  should  make  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  description. 

The  next  measurement  is  the  length  of  the  left  middle  finger. 
This  finger  is  always  measured  from  the  same  position,  namely. 
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at  right  angles  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  laid  along  the 
shank  of  the  compasses.  The  operator  presses  his  thumb  against 
the  subject's  finger,  to  keep  it  in  position.  We  find,  on  this  sub- 
ject, that,  from  the  point  of  the  knuckle-bone  to  the  tip  of  his 
finger  measures  twelve  centimetres. 

A  DELEGATE.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  a  nail  on  the  end  of  the  linger ;  would  you  cut  it  off  ? 

Mr.  LUKE.  We  pare  the  nail  close.  The  instrument  is  brought 
up  with  a  gentle  pressure.  The  length  of  the  left  little  finger  is 
taken  in  the  same  way.  This  gentleman's  nail  is  a  trifle  too  long 
for  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  finger.  His  little  finger 
measures  nine  centimetres  and  eight  millimetres.  The  middle 
fingers  of  different  individuals  may  measure  the  same  within  one 
millimetre,  and  yet  there  may  be  five  millimetres  difference  in 
the  measurements  of  their  little  fingers.  This  subject's  finger 
has  been  injured. 

The  next  measurement  is  that  of  the  ear.  In  getting  the 
length  of  the  ear,  we  invariably  place  the  instrument  right  on  a 
line  with  the  tragus.  Measurements  will  vary,  unless  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  exactly  in  the  right  position. 

A  DELEGATE.  Will  you  measure  the  size  of  the  ear  on  that 
gentleman,  put  the  measurement  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let 
some  one  else  measure  it,  and  see  if  it  is  the  same  ? 

[Mr.  LUKE  measured  the  ear,  and  put  the  measurement  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  was  handed  to  one  of  the  delegates.] 

Mr.  MULLER.  I  measure  the  ear,  and  make  it  seven  centi- 
metres and  eight  millimetres. 

A  DELEGATE.     That  is  right. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  This,  or  any  other  measurement,  may 
vary  a  millimetre,  and  still  keep  the  subject  within  the  proper 
limits.  If  it  should  be  within  a  millimetre  or  two  of  the  divid- 
ing line  between  "medium"  and  "large,"  or  "medium"  and 
"small,"  then  the  operator  must  look  for  the  man  in  both  divi- 
sions, just  as  you  look  for  a  word  on  different  pages  of  the 
dictionary,  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the  right  way  to  spell  it. 

Mr.  MULLER.  Of  course,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  subjects  are 
all  prepared  to  have  their  measurements  taken ;  and  they  are  thus 
brought  into  the  measuring  room,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  requires 
about  five  minute's  to  measure  a  subject.  The  figures  may  be 
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dictated  to  an  assistant,  and  recorded  immediately,  and  the  sub- 
ject pass  on  out  of  the  way.  It  takes  less  time  to  measure  a 
dozen  men,  than  it  does  to  read  in  the  book  how  to  measure  one. 

This  table  is  not  such  as  we  should  use,  ordinarily,  for  the 
measurement  of  the  fore-arm ;  but  it  will  do.  We  place  the 
shank  of  the  compasses  at  the  point  of  the  elbow,  so  that  it  presses 
the  bone.  The  arm  is  placed  with  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the 
nails  up,  and  the  fore-finger  in  a  direct  line  with  the  point  of  the 
elbow.  The  wrist  is  pressed  down,  as  there  might  be  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  an  unwilling  subject  to  arch  it.  The  sliding 
branch  of  the  compasses  is  brought  up  to  the  end  of  the  finger, 
with  about  the  same  pressure  as  in  measuring  the  length  of  the 
finger.  The  length  of  this  gentleman's  fore-arm  is  4T.-5. 

To  measure  the  left  foot,  the  subject  stands  on  one  foot  to  be 
measured,  with  his  knee  bent  and  his  body  leaning  forward,  so 
that  he  cannot  shorten  or  lengthen  his  foot.  Ordinary  subjects 
are  always  in  their  bare  feet,  when  measured.  The  length  of 
this  gentleman's  shoe  is  26.5. 

In  measuring  the  height  of  the  subject,  the  scale  is  fastened 
to  the  wall.  In  this  room,  the  subject  could  not  get  his  heels 
against  the  wall.  If  a  person  when  measured  does  not  stand  in 
an  upright  position,  the  measurement  of  his  height  will  of  course 
vary.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  willing  subject,  where  there  is  no 
disposition  to  cheat,  a  man  standing  close  against  the  wall  in  the 
right  position  will  measure  from  one-quarter  to  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  more  than  he  will  under  the  conditions  presented  in 
this  hall. 

A  DELEGATE.  Would  it  not  make  some  difference,  if  he 
were  measured  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ? 

Mr.  MULLEK.  Perhaps  it  would.  The  measurement  of  the 
height,  however,  is  not  considered  to  be  as  accurate  an  indi- 
cation as  that  of  the  middle  finger,  or  of  the  length  or  width 
of  the  head.  A  man  may  raise  himself  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  LUKE.  We  also  find  that  several  men  may  be  of  the 
same  height,  and  yet  their  trunk  measurements  vary  considerably. 

Warden  MCCLACGHRY.  There  is  less  chance  to  cheat  in  the 
trunk  measurement,  than  in  the  measurement  of  the  height. 

Mr.  MULLER.  There  is  still  one  more  measurement  to  explain. 
We  put  the  subject  against  the  wall,  and  make  him  stretch  out 
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his  arms.  The  measurement  of  outstretched  arms  differs  as 
much  as  fifteen  centimetres,  in  men  who  are  of  exactly  the  same 
height. 

A  DKI.KI.ATE.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  MC-CLAUGHKY  if  he 
can  state  the  cost  of  the  entire  apparatus. 

Warden  MCCLAI».IIKY.  This  set  of  instruments  costs  about 
ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Mi  1. 1. KH.     Yes;  less  than  that,  in  France. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  mean  to  include  the  files  with  the  instru- 
ments, in  the  estimate  of  cost. 

Mr.  MULLER.  I  had  to  buy  the  files  and  cardboard.  You  do 
not  need  to  keep  the  files,  except  in  the  central  office. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHKY.  Each  prison  keeps  a  file  of  its  own 
measurements.  The  cost  of  the  instruments  would  be,  includ- 
ing the  duty  upon  them,  a  little  over  ten  dollars.  They  are 
in.-ide  in  France,  and  are  made  very  accurately. 

A  DELEGATE.     These  are  all  French  instruments  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     Yes. 

A  DELEGATE.  They  cannot  be  manufactured  so  as  to  give 
American  inches  instead  of  centimetres  ? 

WARDEN  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes,  they  could  be.  These  measure- 
ments can  be  taken  in  feet  and  inches,  but  we  have  not  done  so ; 
and  I  should  not  advise  the  United  States  Wardens'  Association  to 
do  so,  for  the  reason  that,  as  soon  as  we  adopt  the  Bertillon  system 
in  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  exchange  records 
with  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  have  all  adopted  or  are  about  to  adopt  this 
method.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  same  unit  of  measure- 
ment that  they  have.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  decimal  system  to  measures  of  length,  than  in  its 
application  of  our  American  currency. 

Mr.  MULLER.  We  use  the  figures  only  as  symbols  which 
designate  certain  information  sought  for. 

Warden  McCLAU  GHRY.  Here  is  a  metre,  the  unit  of  meas 
urement ;  the  decimetre  is  one-tenth  of  this,  the  centimetre  one 
one-hundredth,  and  the  millimetre  one  one-thousandth.  When 
you  understand  it  perfectly,  there  is  no  more  trouble  in  measuring 
with  it,  than  with  an  ordinary  yard-stick  or  foot-rule.  All  the 
nations  I  have  named  have  adopted  this  measurement  or  will  do 
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so.  As  soon  as  we  adopt  it,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to 
prisoners  even  now  emigrating  to  America  from  France;  for, 
under  this  system,  more  than  870  persons  have  been  identified  as 
old  criminals  in  Paris  alone,  where  formerly  only  89  were  recog- 
nized, during  the  same  length  of  time.  It  is  getting  too  hot  for 
them  over  there,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  this  system 
in  self-defense,  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  criminals  of  the 
old  country. 

Mr.  MULLER.  It  is  easier,  and  more  practical,  to  write  down 
these  metrical  figures,  than  to  write  the  units  and  fractions  of  the 
foot  and  inch.  If  you  should  divide  a  foot  or  a  yard  into  deci- 
mals, you  would  have  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulty  of 
doing  something  unusual. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  So  far  as  our  country  is  concerned, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  any  system  of  identification, 
except  this. 

A  DELEGATE.  What  objections  have  you  heard  urged 
against  it  ? 

Wai  den  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  have  heard  this  objection  urged 
against  it :  that  it  puts  on  record  in  the  central  office  the  personal 
description  and  criminal  history  of  a  man  who  is  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison  for  the  first  time.  The  answer  to  that  is  this  :  the 
office  is  not  furnishing  information  to  the  newspapers.  It  fur- 
nishes information  only  tc  proper  persons,  and  under  proper 
restrictions,  so  that  a  prisoner  who  has  committed  a  first  offense, 
and  has  been  sent  to  prison,  will  not  be  troubled  by  this  record, 
unless  he  offends  again.  Our  present  Idea  is  to  take  the  measure- 
ment only  of  those  whom  we  consider  professional  criminals. 
But  if  a  man  who  is  not  a  professional  criminal  should  be  meas- 
ured, and  his  record  should  get  into  the  central  office,  it  cannot 
be  used  to  his  injury,  unless  the  man  commits  crune  again,  and 
inquiry  is  made  for  his  description.  If  a  man  falls  from  grace, 
and  is  again  sent  to  prison,  we  can  ascertain  certainly  that  he  has 
been  in  there  before. 

A  DELEGATE.     Has  it  been  known  to  act  as  a  deterrent '. 

Warden  McCLAt  <;HKY.  Yes;  it  is  believed  by  M.  HERBKTTK 
so  to  affect  the  criminal  classes  in  France  already.  This  system 
has  been  in  operation  but  three  or  four  years, —  four  years,  I 
believe, —  in  I-'runce.  It  has  just  been  put  into  operation  in  other 
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countries  of  Europe.  We  cannot  expect  to  receive  much  benefit 
from  it  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but,  as  time  goes  on,  the  apparent 
advantages  of  it  will  increase  in  geometrical  ratio. 

A  DELEGATE.     As  a  deterrent '. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHBY.  As  a  deterrent ;  and  as  a  protection 
to  society,  by  convincing  the  professional  criminals  that,  as  fast 
as  they  are  caught,  their  criminal  records  will  be  hunted  up  in 
the  central  office.  For  example,  a  prisoner  sails  from  London, — 
an  English  thief ;  he  lands  in  New  York,  practises  his  profession 
there  for  a  while,  and  Mr.  BRUSH  gets  him.  He  is  sent  to  Sing 
Sing  as  a  first  offender.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  he 
is  a  first  offender  or  not,  unless  some  detective  finds  it  out,  or 
somebody  happens  to  know  that  he  has  served  a  term  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  BRUSH  holds  him  for  a  term  of  years,  when  he  is 
discharged  and  comes  west,  to  Michigan  ;  soon  afterward  he  gets 
into  the  Michigan  Penitentiary.  If  he  is  shrewd  enough,  he  can 
pass  as  a  first  offender  there.  From  Michigan  he  comes  further 
west,  to  Illinois,  and  he  may  pass  with  us  also  for  a  first  offender, 
unless  we  accidentally  discover  his  former  record.  All  this  he 
can  do  now,  but  the  proposed  system  renders  such  imposition 
impossible. 

A  DELEGATE.     What  advantage  to  the  warden  is  this  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  He  has  a  history  of  his  criminals  that 
he  can  rely  upon.  He  knows  the  truth  as  to  many  men  concern- 
ing whom  he  is  now  in  doubt.  That  is  a  great  advantage, 
especially  where  the  law,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  states, 
discriminates  between  the  first  offender  and  the  professional 
criminal. 

A  DELEGATE.  But  he  does  not  know  it,  until  after  the  man 
is  sentenced. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  True,  but  the  man's  term  is  before 
him. 

A  DELEGATE.  The  treatment  is  the  same,  whether  he  is  an 
old  offender  or  not. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes;  his  treatment  is  the  same,  in 
one  sense.  The  discipline  to  which  he  is  subjected  under  the 
rules  is  the  same ;  but  there  are  many  ways, —  and  there  are 
going  to  be  more  ways,  as  we  make  progress  in  penal  science, — 
in  which  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  warden  to  know  whether 
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his  man  is  a  recidivist  or  not,  especially  when  we  approach  the 
question  of  the  classification  of  prisoners.  We  cannot  be  imposed 
upon,  as  we  are  now,  in  their  classification. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  understand,  from  your  paper  this  morning, 
that  this  law,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  France  for  only  a 
few  years,  is  there  reducing  the  criminal  list.  We  can  see  that, 
in  the  United  States,  this  would  drive  professional  criminals  from 
one  state  to  another,  so  that  all  the  states  would  have  to  adopt  it ; 
that's  what  we  want. 

Another  DELEGATE.  I  understand  that  one  advantage  of  the 
system  is  that  the  officers  who  arrest  a  man,  and  who  suppose 
him  to  be  an  old  criminal,  but  have  no  proof,  may  inquire  at  the 
central  office,  and,  by  sending  his  measurement,  ascertain  if  he 
has  already  served  a  term  in  prison. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes ;  the  system  is  so  used  in  France. 
In  France,  if  a  man  is  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  sus- 
pected of  being  an  old  criminal,  the  examining  magistrate  is 
permitted,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  delay  his  examination, 
until  he  can  inquire,  of  the  proper  department,  whether  there  is 
a  record  of  the  measurement  of  such  a  prisoner  having  anywhere 
been  taken.  But  in  France,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  authority  to 
measure  these  people,  which  they  expect  to  remove  by  new  legisla- 
tion. M.  BERTILLON  says  that  there  are  very  few  arrested  persons 
who  object  to  this  measurement.  They  understand  that  if  they 
are  acquitted  of  the  charge,  the  measurement  is  not  entered  upon 
the  criminal  register;  and  that,  if  convicted,  they  would  of  course 
have  to  be  measured. 

A  DELEGATE.  Can  a  desperate  criminal,  between  two  convic- 
tions, so  mutilate  himself,  that  the  identification  would  not  be 
approximately  complete  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  think  that  if  he  did,  he  would  so 
mutilate  himself,  that  he  could  not  commit  crime. 

A  DELEGATE.     Suppose  he  should  cut  off  his  great  toe. 

Warden  McCi.AUGHRY.  We  can  identify  him  without  it ;  the 
length  of  the  foot  is  important,  but  not  essential.  He  cannot 
change  the  bony  structure  of  the  head  ;  and  the  length  of  an 
amputated  toe  can  be  estimated.  The  length  and  width  of  the 
head  are  two  very  important  factors  in  this  problem.  Many 
men  who  measure  the  same  in  length,  vary  much  in  width. 
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A  DELEGATE.  A  man  could  lengthen  his  ear  by  repeated 
pulling. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  With. an  adult,  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  more  useful 
to  have  the  measurements  taken  before  the  prisoner  is  sentenced  ; 
because,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  is  not  on  trial  for  a  first 
offense,  but  is  a  habitual  criminal,  the  judge  could  deal  differ- 
ently with  him,  and  sentence  him  to  a  longer  term  in  prison  than 
if  he  were  a  first  offender. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  That  is  a  question  for  future  legisla- 
tion. '  The  law  in  Illinois  now  is  that,  if  a  man  is  convicted  for  a 
second  offense,  he  is  liable  to  a  longer  sentence. 

A  DELEGATE.  This  is  very  important,  because  a  man,  having 
committed  a  number  of  crimes  in  England,  or  in  Canada,  may 
go  to  the  States  and  there  commit  an  offense  which  may  be 
believed  to  be  his  first  offense. 

Another  DELEGATE.  I  think  that  this  whole  discussion  goes 
to  show  that  the  system  is  of  great  importance  to  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  very  little  importance  to  prison  officials. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  must  differ  with  my  friend  on 
that  point.  I  think  it  very  important,  for  a  prison  officer,  in 
dealing  with  convicts,  to  know  whether  they  are  old  offenders  or 
not.  He  can  thus  prevent  imposition  upon  himself  and  other 
officers ;  and  it  is  especially  important,  in  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  day  when  we  shall  classify  our  prisoners. 

A  DELEGATE.  Then  it  would  come  in,  and  be  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  extract  from 
an  interview  held  last  month  with  M.  BERTILLON,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  system  has  another  advantage,  inasmuch  as,  when 
criminals  have  been  measured,  they  have  either  left  the  country, 
on  their  liberation  from  prison,  or,  if  re-arrested,  they  have  made 
no  effort  at  concealing  their  identity,  being  quite  sure  that  they 
would  be  recognized  by  the  wardens,  detectives,  or  examining 
magistrates. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  can  quite  understand  that,  if  it  does  not 
reform  criminals,  it  will  make  them  leave  the  country. 
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Warden  MCCLAUGHBY.  Where  can  they  go,  except  to  coun- 
tries where  their  descriptions  are  not  filed  ? 

A  DELEGATE.  If  it  should  come  into  universal  use,  they 
would  be  caught,  wherever  they  might  go. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Now,  is  it  not  to  our  advantage,  to 
separate  the  habitual  from  the  occasional  offenders,  and  to  reform 
the  occasional  offender,  if  possible  ?  It  is  especially  applicable 
and  important  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  the  parole  system.  If 
a  man  violates  the  conditions  of  his  parole,  and  is  caught  again, 
the  whole  association  will  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  measured 
a  number  of  prisoners,  how  near  alike  the  measurements  come. 

Mr.  LUKE.  I  have  not  measured  a  thousand  men,  therefore 
I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  a  complete  answer ;  but  within  the 
knowledge  of  M.  BERTILLON,  there  have  never  been  any  two  men 
who  measured  so  near  alike  that  they  could  not  be  identified  and 
distinguished  by  their  measurement,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary 
description.  He  has  measured  a  great  many  thousand.  I  never 
have  measured  any  two  so  near  alike,  that  a  complete  measure- 
ment has  not  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  difference  between 
them. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  might  say  that  M.  BERTILLON'S 
pamphlets  answer  that  objection.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  supply 
any  officer  present  with  copies  of  them. 

A  DELEGATE.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  particular  meas- 
urements of  two  subjects  will  agree ;  but  it  is  very  improbable 
that  they  will  agree  in  all  respects.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
it  to  be  possible. 

THE  CHAIR.  The  system  has  worked  so  successfully  in 
France  and  other  European  countries,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
make  it  a  success  here. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  One  word  more.  In  the  event  of  this 
association  adopting  the  system,  we  intend  to  reprint  this  book 
of  instructions,  and  add  to  it  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
positions  which  the  subject  and  operator  should  occupy,  when  each 
measurement  is  taken  ;  so  that,  with  the  photographic  illustrations 
and  the  instructions  in  the  book,  any  man  of  common  intelligence 
can  learn  to  take  the  measurements.  We  expect  to  arrange 
with  the  French  Department  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  us  the 
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drawings  to  accompany  the  instructions.  Since  I  liave  taken 
up  so  much  time,  and  there  is  nothing  else  before  us,  I  now  move 
that  the  association  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  announcement  of  time  and  place  to  be  made  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

A  DELEGATE.  Is  it  intended  to  do  away  with  the  old  system 
entirely,  or  to  amend  it? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  It  is  not  intended  to  do  away  with 
it,  except  so  far  as  this  system  will  naturally  do  so. 

Capt.  NICHOLSON.  In  answer  to  the  question  asked  this 
morning,  as  to  the  mode  of  joining  this  association,  I  may  say 
that  any  warden  or  superintendent  can  become  a  member  now 
by  signing  the  constitution. 

The  Wardens'  Association  then  adjourned. 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

At  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  National  Prison  Association 
assembled  in  the  pavilion  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  Mr. 
W.  H.  ROWLAND,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  in  the  chair.  The  dele- 
gates occupied  the  platform.  A  very  large  audience,  said  to 
number  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand,  had  gathered  to  hear  the 
opening  addresses.  The  British  and  American  colors  were  en- 
twined together,  and  over  the  platform  was  a  scroll  bearing 
the  motto :  "  Those  above  you  need  not  your  help,  but  those 
below  you."  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was  the  text :  "  I  was 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."  Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario,  occupied  the  seat  at  the  righl 
of  the  chair,  and  President  HAYES  the  seat  at  the  left.  The 
Citizens'  Band  had  been  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  pro 
ceedings  were  interspersed  with  musical  selections. 

Mayor  HOWLAND  called  the  Congress  to  order,  and  said : 

Ladies  and   Gentlemen :    Feeling  highly  honored  that  the 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario  should  have  shown  his  interest 

in  this  great  work,  by  his   presence  to-night  to  welcome  our 

American  friends  on  the  part  of  this  Province,  I  take  pleasure 
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in  introducing  to  the  meeting  the  Honorable  Sir  ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL. 

ADDRESS;  BY  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVKUXOK. 

Mr.  3£ayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  his  Worship's  speech  would  have  been  so  short.  I  thought 
I  should  have  had  a  little  more  time  to  gather  myself  together, 
and  to  have  heard  what  his  "Worship  had  to  say ;  but  one  has  to 
take  these  things  as  they  come,  and  since  he  has  delegated  the 
duty  of  welcoming  you  to  me,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  all  those  present — and,  I  will  add,  the  sentiments 
of  the  rest  of  Ontario — in  saying  that  we  bid  a  very  hearty  and 
sincere  welcome  to  Mr.  HAYES  and  his  brethren,  who  are  here 
to  attend  this  Prison  Congress.  They  have  done  us  a  great 
honor  and,  I  think,  a  great  service  also  ;  therefore  we  are  bound 
in  every  way,  both  as  hosts  and  also  as  people  sensible  of  our 
own  interest  and  welfare  and  of  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
to  bid  them  a  very  hearty  welcome.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
topics  which  they  are  here  to  discuss.  They  have,  I  believe,  at 
different  times,  for  a  number  of  years,  discussed  these  topics,  and 
are  familiar  with  their  bearings  in  every  way.  That  is  an 
honor  to  which  I  cannot  lay  claim.  It  has  not  been  my  duty  in 
the  past,  at  any  time,  to  make  myself  familiar  with  them,  and 
therefore  I  speak  with  considerable  diffidence  in  their  presence. 

One  thing  I  would  desire  particularly,  if  they  will  allow  me, 
that  in  discussing  this  subject  they  would  consider,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  the  great  difficulty  which  this  country 
experiences  in  providing  for  the  necessary  distribution  of  pris- 
oners as  they  come  into  custody.  I  do  not  know  what  the  case 
may  be  in  the  United  States  ;  but  I  rather  imagine  that  in  most 
places  there  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  we  are. 

It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
Prpvince  of  Ontario,  to  erect  jails  and  places  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.  These  jails  are  not  always  large  enough  to 
distribute  in  classes,  as  is  undoubtedly  extremely  desirable,  the 
various  criminals  who  are  sent  to  prison.  That  is  a  very  great 
difficulty,  which  at  the  outset  stares  people  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  the  face.  How  are  we  to  get  the  necessary 
accommodation  ?  I  was  pained  to  read,  in  the  papers  here,  a  few 
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days  ago,  a  statement  of  facts  which  seem  to  have  occurred  at 
the  prison  in  this  town.  They  are  very  lamentable,  and  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  was  justly  said  in  regard  to  them.  For  my 
own  part,  *I  must  say  that  my  sympathy  was  rather  with  the 
officer  who  had  the  prisoners  in  custody,  but  whose  name  I  do 
not  remember.  He  seemed  to  me,  so  far  as  I  could  understand 
the  statements  made,  to  have  done  all  that  was  in  his  power, 
considering  the  limited  extent  of  the  conveniences  that  were  at 
his  disposal.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  one  must  constantly  fight 
with.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  object  of  the  law,  in  the  United 
States  and  here,  that  prisoners  should  be  separated,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  separated,  into  classes,  so  that  the  young  and  compara- 
tively innocent  may  not  be  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  the 
habitual  criminal,  the  man  who  is  hardened  in  sin.  There  is  po 
doubt  about  the  advantage  and  the  propriety  of  doing  that. 

I  take  it  that  their  object  in  the  United  States,  as  our  ob- 
ject here,  is  to  repress  crime  by  necessary  punishment,  without 
cruelty,  and  with  no  unnecessary  severity.  We  have  had  laws 
in  the  past  aiming  at  reform,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  in 
the  future.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  that  respect  the  presence 
of  our  friends  here  in  Toronto  will  be  of  great  value  to  us,  and 
that  as  a  result  we  shall  see  in  the  future  a  greater  effort  to 
cultivate  better  habits  in  the  prisoners,  not  to  enforce  avoid- 
able hardship  in  jails  or  unwise  severity,  but  to  increase  our 
endeavors  to  reform  the  criminals.  You  want  to  repress  and 
punish  crime.  That,  I  hope,  is  the  principle  which  these  gentle- 
men are  acting  npon,  and  which  they  desire  to  inculcate — a 
sort  of  merciful  severity.  That  should  be  the  desire  of  all. 

I  see,  amongst  the  subjects  which  the  gentlemen  have  been 
discussing  elsewhere,  (and  which  perhaps  they  omitted  in  their 
programme  here,  because  of  our  position  as  a  separate  country), 
inter-state  extradition.  That  was  mentioned  in  a  copy  of  the 
programme  which  fell  into  my  hands.  I  want  to  say  that,  as 
regards  Canada,  there  may  be  some  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  these  gentlemen  ;  I  know  there  is  a  great  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  very  generally  throughout 
the  States  and  Canada — but  of  course  I  do  not  say  this  with 
reference  to  anybody  here  present ;  I  particularly  except  the 
gentleman  here  present,  because  they  are  better  informed — but 
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the  public  at  large  in  the  United  States  are  not  better  informed, 
and  Canada  is  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  country,  almost 
to  the  scorn  of  the  country,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  of 
a  certain  class,  who  have  been  guilty  of  breaches  of  trust,  and 
have  run  away  from  their  own  country,  to  prevent  their  being 
arrested.  Gentlemen  who  write  and  who  read  with  approval 
these  statements  must  not  suppose  that  we  want  their  prisoners. 
God  knows  that  we  would  send  them  all  back,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  but  this  can  be  only  done  by  our  carrying  out  what- 
ever extradition  treaty  may  exist  between  our  respective  countries. 
The  present  extradition  treaty,  formed  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  does  not  include, 
in  the  list  of  crimes  for  which  men  may  be  extradited",  the  class 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  men  I  refer  to,  fraudulent  breaches 
of  trust  and  the  like ;  it  does  not  enable  us  to  arrest  these  men 
and  send  them  back  to  the  United  States ;  and  hence  they  can- 
not be  extradited.  But  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has 
tried  again  and  again  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  to  include  a 
larger  class  of  criminals  whom  they  could  extradite,  and  whom 
the  United  States  could  extradite.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  HAYES 
knows  very  well,  and  has  probably  seen,  some  of  these  treaties, 
during  the  time  he  held  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  circumstance  which  increases  very  much  the 
honor  which  he  confers  upon  us.  [Applause.]  A  new  treaty 
was  framed,  in  which  breaches  of  trust  and  like  offenses  were 
included  amongst  those  for  which  a  man  could  be  extradited ;  but 
it  was  not  passed  at  that  time,  because  Great  Britain  was  anxious 
that  prisoners  should  be  tried  only  for  the  offenses  for  which 
they  were  extradited,  and  the  United  States  was  anxious  that 
they  should  be  tried  for  any  offense,  no  matter  what.  We 
yielded  that  point,  and  the  draft  of  a  second  treaty  was  prepared, 
without  that  clause,  but  it  has  not  been  signed.  I  cannot  say 
why,  exactly.  It  has  been  neglected,  it  has  been  tabled,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  three  or  four  years.  I  have 
seen  the  draft  of  it,  and  have  seen  the  list  of  crimes,  and  I  know 
the  facts  pretty  well.  One  would  suppose  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  closing  such  a  negotiation  between  the  two  countries, 
and  then  the  reproach  which  is  thrown  in  the  face  of  Canadians, 
that  we  do  not  give  up  this  class  of  prisoners,  would  not  exist. 
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I  dare  say  it  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present, 
because  they  probably  know  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  Canada.  We  have  been  anxious  to  give  up  these 
prisoners,  and  to  carry  out  the  treaty  in  that  sense,  in  a  way  that 
would  make  Canada  cease  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  these  men. 
If  gentlemen  do  not  know  that,  they  should  be  informed  of  it, 
not  because  it  is  to  be  discussed  here,  but  that  it  may  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

As  to  the  public  feeling  in  the  United  States  amongst  them- 
selves, I  will  mention  two  instances,  which  occurred  in  my  own 
experience,  to  show  what  people  are  disposed  to  do  about  extra- 
dition. One  case  was  within  my  personal  knowledge,  and  the 
other  within  my  official  knowledge.  It  will  not  occupy  five 
minutes  to  tell  you  both  stories.  There  was  a  murder  committed 
at  Kingston,  the  place  where  I  then  resided,  many  years  ago. 
A  watchman,  who  was  doing  his  duty  near  a  large  office,  where 
money  was  deposited  every  Friday  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  hands  on  Saturday  morning,  was  murdered.  In  the 
morning  his  body  was  found,  and  an  alarm  was  raised.  Search 
was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  a  boat  which  was  usually  at 
the  landing-place  had  been  taken  off.  The  men  who  were  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  were  followed  immediately  to  Cape  Vincent, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  supposing  that  to  be  their  place  of 
refuge.  The  men  from  Kingston  who  were  endeavoring  to 
arrest  the  murderers  walked  along  the  road,  for  some  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  overtook  them  ;  but  they  said  they  were  in  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  be  arrested.  They  were  however 
inarched  off  to  Watertown,  about  ten  miles  further  on,  and  there 
the  United  States  people,  without  the.  intervention  of  any  con- 
stables from  Kingston,  said :  "  You  take  the  prisoners  back,  and 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you."  [Applause.]  That  is  the 
true  spirit.  They  all  came  back  to  Kingston ;  the  prisoners 
were  put  in  a  wagon  ;  and  three  months  afterward  the  leader  of 
the  gang  was  hanged.  That  was  not  under  the  provisions  nor 
an  execution  of  a  treaty,  but  it  was  the  result  of  good  sense  and 
neighborly  dealing. 

The  other  case  was  within  my  official  knowledge.  There 
were  two  or  three  horses  stolen  in  Manitoba,  and  the  prisoners 
escaped  with  the  horses  into  the  adjoining  territory  of  the 
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United  States.  Shortly  after,  the  chief  of  police  in  Manitoba 
received  a  letter  from  somebody  in  authority  in  the  adjoining 
territory,  saying  that  the  horse-thieves  had  been  caught,  and  that, 
if  he  would  send  the  mounted  police  for  them,  they  would  give 
them  up.  The  chief  telegraphed  to  me.  I  replied  :  "No,  you 
cannot  send  your  mounted  police  into  Dakota,  but  you  can  tell 
them  there,  that  if  they  will  bring  the  prisoners  to  the  frontier, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them."  The  prisoners  were  accordingly 
brought  to  the  frontier,  in  furtherance  of  the  good  feeling  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  reside  there.  [Applause.] 

Apart  from  political  feelings  and  political  reasons,  which  I 
do  not  know  and  cannot  venture  to  speak  of,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would,  by  adopting  a  new 
extradition  treaty,  give  the  legal  authority  necessary  for  that 
kind  of  feeling  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  law  all  over 
the  country  ;  in  the  meantime  we  have  not  got  it,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  England.  Congress  will  not  pass  a  new  treaty 
measure,  and  Canada  cannot  extradite  these  men.  They  would 
be  liberated  by  a  judge  in  this  country,  if  arrested  here,  and  no 
reproach  could  be  thrown  on  our  judges,  because  they  do  not  do 
that  which  they  have  not  the  power  to  do.  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  mention  this  matter,  so  that  it  should  become  generally  known 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  facts  are  within  my  knowledge, — the 
preparation  of  the  draft  of  one  of  the  proposed  treaties,  and  the 
indifference  of  Congress  upon  the  subject.  I  call  it  indifference, 
because  no  action  has  apparently  been  taken.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
men from  the  United  States  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  the 
matter. 

I  repeat  very  cordially,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  our 
hearty  and  earnest  welcome  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  this  philanthropic  national  work. 

ADDRESS;  BY  TIIK   MAYOR. 

His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  is  very  seldom  mistaken  ; 
but  he  was  mistaken  for  once,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  all 
the  speech  from  me  that  I  propose  to  deliver.  It  was  only  the 
exercise  of  a  very  proper  respect,  in  putting  him  where  we  are 
only  too  delighted  to  put  him,  as  we 'are  to  honor  him  in  any 
place  where  he  appears  in  public  in  this  city.  [Applause.] 
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I  want  to  say  for  the  City  of  Toronto — and  I  suppose  you 
look  to  me  to  say  it,  those  of  you  who  are  present  from  the  city, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  here  to-night — that  we  want  to 
give  our  friends  a  very  hearty  welcome  indeed,  and  we  want  to 
make  them  feel  at  home  here.  [Applause.]  You  know  that 
these  are  busy  days,  and  that  these  gentlemen  who  come  here 
are  busy  men ;  and  we  honor  them  all  the  more,  that  they  come 
about  a  business  in  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  profit.  They 
come  to  do  real  service  ;  they  plead  the  cause  of  those  who  have 
few  friends ;  they  come  down  to  those  who  have  every  man's  hand 
against  them ;  they  come  to  do  the  Master's  work.  They  come, 
without  any  personal  benefit  to  themselves,  at  their  own  cost  and 
charges,  to  study  how  they  can  help  to  reform  and  benefit  those 
whom  we  recognize  as  having  broken  through  the  crust  of  society 
and  lost  to  everything  that  is  good.  So,  friends,  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  men  engaged  in  such  work  as  that,  in  this  city  particu- 
larly. [Applause.] 

It  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  there  are  more  rogues  out  of 
prison  than  in  prison.  You  and  I  are  grateful  that  we  are  not 
in.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  working  among  prisoners,  and, 
generally  speaking,  taking  the  bulk  of  the  young  men  who  form 
the  prison  population,  it  is  not  far  wrong  to  say  that  there  are 
more  rogues  out  of  prison  than  in  prison.  When  you  see  these 
young  men  brought  into  associations  that  are  almost  certain  to  ruin 
them,  to  make  them  confirmed  criminals  and  members  of  the 
criminal  class,  can  you  wonder  why  there  are  more  rogues  out  of 
prison  than  in  prison  ?  But  we  are  trying  to  correct  it ;  we  are 
trying  to  separate  the  criminal  classes,  by  taking  the  younger 
prisoners  and  putting  them  where  they  will  not  be  under  the 
irffiuence  of  the  hardened  criminals,  so  that  by  and  by  we  shall 
have  more  rogues  in  prison  than  out  of  prison ;  that  is  what  our 
aim  is. 

If  our  friends  who  are  the  chiefs  of  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  their  hearts  in  this  work,  could  only  tell  you 
how  they  fight  and  battle  to  change  these  things !  Oh,  if  you 
knew  the  hopelessness  and  the  helplessness  of  the  prisoner's 
situation  !  He  is  degraded,  when  he  is  in  prison ;  and  then  he 
is  turned  out,  with  the  loss  of  self-respect,  but  with  the  gain  of  a 
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certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  a  kind,  not  uncommon  in  the 
world,  which  will  destroy  everything  good  that  there  was  in  him 
before  he  went  to  jail.  It  seems  that  the  effect  of  this  old  system 
is  something  only  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  unfortunate  wretch 
going  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  That  is  just 
about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  when  you  go  to  these  meetings  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  listen  to  what  these  friends  have  got  to  say, 
they  will  tell  you  the  proper  system  of  classification  and  the  pro- 
per system  of  sentencing.  You  will  hear  them  talking  about  the 
absurdity  of  sending  criminals  into  jail,  discharging  them  while 
they  are  still  criminals,  and  sending  them  back,  to  instruct  new 
criminals  and  to  fester  in  our  cities.  The  law  should  keep  them 
there,  until  they  were  forced  to  reform.  You  ought  to  come  and 
hear  these  gentlemen  talk.  I  heard  them  in  Detroit,  and  it 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  how  you  and  I  are  responsible  for  these 
wrongs. 

There  is  an  old  saying — I  do  not  call  it  philosophy,  but  it 
says  about  philosophy  :  "  It  triumphs  easily  over  past  and  future 
evils,  but  present  evils  triumph  over  it."  Well,  that  is  a  very 
poor  philosophy  for  this  generation.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  a  bit ; 
and  I  '11  tell  you  how  we  are  mastering  it,  in  this  generation ;  we 
are  mastering  it  by  organization ;  this  century  is  the  century  of 
organization.  (I  am  to  preside,  next  week,  over  a  convention 
of  the  undertakers  of  America.)  Everybody  is  organizing,  in  all 
departments  and  branches.  I  want  you  to  see  what  the  force  of 
organization  is,  and  to  see  these  great  men  and  women  together 
—I  call  them  great,  for  there  is  no  being  so  great  in  this  world 
as  an  unselfish  man  or  woman — and  when  they  come  to  help  us, 
it  does  my  heart  good.  They  are  organizing  to  save  prisoners ; 
to  prevent  the  development,  extension,  and  increase  of  the 
criminal  class ;  to  reduce  it  to  its  smallest  proportions.  The  great 
principles  which  they  advocate,  they  will  get  incorporated  into 
law,  by  means  of  organization.  When  a  man  is  condemned  to 
be  punished  for  a  crime,  think  of  the  blessing  that  it  would  be 
to  us  all,  if  we  could  feel  that,  in  going  to  prison,  he  was  g»»iii^ 
to  a  place  where  he  would  be  treated  as  a  being  with  an  im- 
mortal soul,  where  he  would  be  trained  out  of  crime,  instead  of 
being  trained  in  crime,  and  made  a  worse  wretch  than  when  lie- 
went  in  ! 
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Let  us  go  to  see  these  friends  of  ours.  Give  them  your 
sympathy.  Give  them  every  encouragement  you  know  h<>\\  : 
and,  if  you  see  any  of  them  walking  in  the  streets,  walk  up  to 
them,  shake  hands  with  them.  Let  them  know  that  you  wel- 
come them,  and  that  we  appreciate  their  work  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts.  [Applause.] 

After  music  by  the  band,  Mayor  HOWLAND  said  :  I  am  sorry 
we  have  not  Mr.  HARDIE,  the  Provincial  Secretary,  with  us:  bur 
he  was  summoned  home,  yesterday,  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Mrs.  HARDIE.  I  will  now  introduce  the  Honorable 
G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

ADDRESS;  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  You  will  regret 
probably  as  much,  and  maybe  more  than  I  do,  the  absence  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  whose  department  is  specially  charged  with 
the  administration  of  that  public  service  in  which  this  Congress 
is  particularly  interested.  You  know  how  appropriately  and 
how  kindly  he  would  have  received  the  delegates  of  this 
National  Association,  and  how  much  more  accurately  and  use- 
fully he  would  have  discussed  the  questions  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  them  during  their  session  than  I  can  do.  I  am 
pleased,  however,  representing  him  as  best  I  can,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  add  to  the  words  so 
fitly  spoken  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  by  his  Worship 
the  Mayor,  a  few  other  words  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
persons  who  are  our  guests  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  endeavor  to  express  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  great  task  of  caring  for  their  criminal  popula- 
tion, and  of  providing  such  remedial  measures  as  will  reduce 
that  population  to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  These  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  who  have  given  great 
attention  to  it,  will  be  glad  to  observe  that  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number  of  our  criminals. 
Although,  in  the  last  ten  years,  our  population  has  increased 
about  twenty  per  cent.,  our  criminal  population  has  diminished, 
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in  the  same  period,  about  ten  per  cent.  [Applause.]  So  that, 
whether  it  be  because  of  the  remedial  measures  adopted,  or 
because  of  the  improved  social  condition  of  our  people,  or 
because  of  a  higher  moral  status  being  attained  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  it  is  at  least  gratifying 
to  know  that  this  International  Congress  of  Prison  Reform  meets 
in  a  Province  where  there  is  an  upward  tendency  in  this  matter, 
and  where  I  hope  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  much  less  for 
our  prison  wardens,  our  jailers,  and  our  policemen  to  do,  than 
they  have  had  to  do  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 

"We  welcome  these  gentlemen,  then,  amongst  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  obtain  more  information  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  our  forty  or  fifty  jails  and  our  reformatories.  *  There  are 
questions  constantly  arising,  how  to  dispose  of  prisoners,  how  to 
educate  them,  how  to  look  after  their  interests  morally,  how  to 
provide  labor  for  them,  and  otherwise  how  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, while  under  the  control  of  the  law,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  us;  and,  since  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  we  are  constantly  receiving  additions  from  abroad,  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  us  to  learn  from  their  experience  how  best  to 
dispose  of  a  criminal  population  which  costs  the  Province  of 
Ontario  every  year  a  large  sum  of  money. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  matter  on  which  we  expect  to  be 
informed.  How  to  prevent  crime,  is  a  very  important  matter 
indeed  ;  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure, 
as  we  all  know.  Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  serious  fact 
relating  to  the  large  amount  of  crime  which  we  have  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  If,  from  the  10,000  who  were  occupants 
of  our  jails  in  1886,  you  take  away  -4,000  drunk  and  disorderlies 
and  2,400  vagrants,  but  a  very  small  criminal  population  is  left, 
in  this  Province.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  By  what  social  pro- 
cess can  we  so  promote  the  industrial  habits  of  our  people,  as  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  2,400  tramps  ? 
That  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
information.  There  is  abundance  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
there  are  many  avenues  of  social  preferment,  and  many  facilities 
for  employment  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  ;  yet  we  had 
confined  in  our  jails,  in  1886,  no  less  than  2,413  vagrants  and 
3,555  drunks  and  disorderlies.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are 
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trying  to  do  something ;  and  we  expect  that  from  our  efforts 
salutary  results  will  very  soon  be  seen. 

Another  notorious  fact  is  this:  of  the  10,000  in  our  jails, 
7,775  are  reported  to  be  of  intemperate  habits.  How  can  we 
correct  that  ?  Take  away  these, — if  it  be  true  that  their  criminal 
character  was  fostered  by  intemperance, — and  our  jailers  would 
have  very  little  to  do ;  magistrates  might  close  their  courts  ;  and 
wardens  might  be  pensioned  off,  since  there  would  be  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  except  to  draw  the  annuity  which  might  be 
allowed  them. 

Another  important  matter,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  Notwith- 
standing what  we  have  done  in  promoting  popular  education,  we 
find,  in  our  jails,  about  a  couple  of  thousand  who  are  unable  to 
read  or  write;  and,  when  you  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
large  proportion  of  illiterate  in  our  jails,  as  compared  with  the 
illiterate  portion  of  our  country,  you  are  driven  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  some  remote  connection  between  illiter- 
acy and  crime.  In  my  department,  we  are  trying  to  remove 
that  as  fast  as  possible ;  still,  we  have  about  10,000  children  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  do  not  attend  school.-  I  am  afraid 
that  that  10,000  will  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal 
population  with  which  we  may  have  to  deal  by  and  by.  I  must 
say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  schoolmasters  are  cheaper  than 
jailers,  school  inspectors  are  cheaper  than  wardens,  and  school- 
houses  are  cheaper  than  prisons.  [Applause.]  If,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  a  wider,  and  if  possible  a  better,  education,  we  can 
reduce  that  part  of  the  criminal  class,  during  my  administra- 
tion, then  I  think  I  shall  not  have  served  the  country  in  vain. 

I  am  glad,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  and  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  are  here  to-day 
to  aid  us,  as  part  of  the  people  of  this  great  continent,  in  solving 
some  of  these  problems,  and  in  ridding  ourselves  of  an  evil  which 
the  honest  and  industrious  citizen  has  to  pay  for,  whether  he  will 
or  not.  If  in  any  of  these  respects  they  can  be  useful,  why 
should  we  not  welcome  them  ?  Not  to  this  city  of  Toronto 
alone,  as  you  have  done  so  kindly  and  heartily,  Mr.  Mayor, 
[applause],  but  to  the-  whole  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  so  ably 
represented  by  the  gentleman  who  first  addressed  you.  Let  us 
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welcome  them,  wherever  they  go.  Should  they  visit  our  agri- 
cultural industries,  to  see  the  great  fertility  of  this  Province,  as 
fertile  and  productive  as  the  best  state  of  the  Union,  let  us  feed 
them  with  corn  and  wine,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Should  the}7 
make  excursions  on  our  little  lakes,  and  indulge  in  water-sports, 
let  us  not  harass  them  by  any  international  treaty  respecting 
fisheries,  nor  deal  harshly  with  them,  if  perchance  they  might 
encroach  on  the  three-mile  limit,  and  seek  for  bait  upon  our  hos- 
pitable shores.  Let  no  war-like  cruiser  intercept  the  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  [applause],  who  so  kindly  received  me,  to 
whom  I  am  under  personal  obligations  for  his  kindly  reception 
of  me,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  on  my  first  visit  to  "Wash- 
ington. Under  these  circumstances,  then,  let  us  rejoice  at  their 
visit.  Let  us  extend  to  them  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  if,  by  the 
intelligence  of  our  prison  officers,  or  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  we  can  strengthen  them,  or  inform  them, 
or  aid  them  in  a  better  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  we  shall 
have  established  a  reciprocity  treaty,  of  the  highest  possible 
order,  between  the  great  American  nation  lying  to  the  south  of 
us,  and  what,  I  trust,  will  be  the  equally  great  Canadian  nation 
on  the  northern  slope  of  this  continent. 

ADDRESS;  BY  PROF.  GOLDWJN  SMITH. 


I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  promotion  of  so  good  a  cause,  and  in  conjunction  with  men 
of  such  eminence  as  some  of  our  American  visitors,  one  of  win  mi, 
Mr.  HAYES,  when  last  I  saw  him,  was  in  an  office  which  by  its 
importance  made  its  holder  the  peer  of  kings. 

To  commend  such  a  cause  as  prison  reform,  and  those  who 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  it,  is  rather  like  gilding  gold  or 
painting  the  lily  white.  But  prison  reform  is  a  notable  thing. 
Among  the  proofs  that  the  world  has  not  been  growing  M'orse,  as 
some  worshippers  of  the  past  say,  but  better,  this,  if  not  the  most 
important,  is  about  the  most  striking.  It  was  a  remarkable  step 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  when  people  began  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  and  weak,  and  to  build  hospitals  for  them,  instead  of 
treating  them  as  the  herd  does  a  wounded  deer.  But  perhaps  it 
was  a  still  more  remarkable  step,  when  people  began  to  show 
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care  for  the  inmates  of  a  jail,  instead  of  treating  them  merely  as 
enemies  of  the  community.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  recent 
comparatively  the  care  for  the  inmates  of  jails  is.  Shakespeare, 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  has  given  us  a  glimpse  into  the  prison 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  the  world  more  than  a  glimpse  into  the 
prison  life  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  English  jails  of 
the  last  century.  The  condition  of  the  jails  in  other  countries 
at  that  time  was  fully  as  bad.  In  all  of  them  the  jail  was  a  hell. 
It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  the  idea  of  making  the  prison 
a  reformatory  as  well  as  a  place  of  punishment  has  dawned. 

The  criminal  is  still  a  man.  Sometimes  he  is  not  altogether 
a  bad  man,  though  one  side  of  his  character  may  be  bad.  The 
nomad  and  predatory  habits  which  are  not  yet  worked  out  of  the 
race  are  sometimes  strong  in  members  of  it,  who  nevertheless 
have  their  good  qualities,  if  they  were  only  in  the  right  walk  of 
life  for  displaying  them.  Armies  notable  not  only  for  courage 
but  for  discipline  and  strict  performance  of  duties  have  been 
made  to  no  small  extent  out  of  the  sweepings  of  the  jails.  Prob- 
ably Marl  borough's  army  was  one  of  them.  A  tramp,  who  is 
next  door  to  a  criminal,  is  very  often,  I  suspect,  a  soldier  spoiled. 
The  saying  has  been  ascribed  to  more  eminent  Christians  than 
one,  on  seeing  a  man  led  to  the  gallows  :  "  There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  go  I."  By  the  grace  of  God  he  did  not  mean 
miracle,  but  a  good  home,  a  good  education,  good  companions. 
We  need  not  embrace  necessitarianism,  or  say  that  a  man  even 
if  brought  up  in  the  gutter  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions. 
But  it  does  make  a  great  difference  in  responsibility,  whether  a 
man  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  home  or  in  the  gutter. 

The  Mayor  has  cited  the  old  saying,  that  "  there  are  more 
rogues  out  of  prison  than  in  it."  Probably,  as  human  justice  is 
fallible,  some  men  are  in  prison  who  ought  not  to  be  there ; 
while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  some  men  are  not  in  prison  who 
ought  to  be  there.  A  man,  I  am  afraid,  may  sometimes  go 
through  life  doing  worse  things,  much  worse  things,  considering 
his  lights  and  advantages,  than  those  for  which  other  men  are 
shut  up,  and  yet  if  he  manages  to  keep  his  wealth  or  his  power, 
may  die  in  the  odor  of  social  sanctity,  with  obituary  editorials 
setting  forth  his  extraordinary  virtues,  and  winding  up  by 
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showing  that  they  all  had  their  source  in  his  profound  sense  of 
religion.  Honor  among  thieves  is  not  altogether  a  romance.  I 
read  an  account  the  other  day,  given  from  personal  experience, 
of  a  criminal,  and  a  very  bad  criminal,  who,  when  he  might  have 
saved  his  life  by  giving  information  about  his  gang,  preferred 
death  to  that  dishonor.  They  tried  him  on  the  night  before  his 
execution,  in  his  condemned  cell,  with  death  full  in  his  face,  but 
he  preferred  death  to  the  dishonor. 

Apart  from  justice  to  the  criminal  or  his  interest,  there  is  the 
interest  of  society,  which  wants  to  have  the  prison  made  a 
reformatory  if  possible,  and  at  all  events  not  a  seed-plot  for 
crime.  A  seed-plot  of  crime  a  jail  cannot  fail  to  be,  when 
criminals  of  all  sorts  and  grades  are  allowed  to  loiter  through  the 
day  together  in  idleness  and  mutual  corruption.  I  fear  our  own 
city  needs  to  have  the  scorching  light  of  this  Congress  turned 
upon  its  prison  arrangements,  but  I  think  I  can  conscientiously 
second  the  Mayor  in  saying  that  the  excellent  governor  of  our 
city  jail  does  under  adverse  circumstances  everything  that  is  in 
his  powder.  How  a  prison  can  be  made  a  reformatory  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  problem  which  this  Congress  has  met  to  solve.  It  is  not 
an  easy  one.  Preaching  is  good,  provided  it  does  not  hold  up 
an  unattainable  ideal;  books  are  good;  prison  visitations  are 
good  ;  anything  which  shows  the  prisoner  that  he  is  not  cut  off 
from  humanity,  and  that  the  gates  of  social  mercy  are  not  shut 
against  him,  is  good.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  attain 
virtue,  or  to  regain  it,  except  by  action.  The  nature  must  be 
finer  than  those  of  most  criminals  are,  in  which  the  mere  power 
of  reflection  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  lasting  change.  It  has  alwa  \  s 
seemed  to  me,  though  I  hardly  presume  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  nothing  could  be  so  efficacious  as  labor,  not  wholly  penal, 
but  with  some  little  pay  or  reward.  Nothing  else  appears  likely 
to  give  a  man  a  taste  for  making  a  livelihood  by  honest  instead 
of  dishonest  means.  Labor  which  is  merely  penal  can  only  dis- 
gust. But  there  is  an  intense  jealousy  upon  the  subject  of 
prison  labor  among  our  working  classes,  and  to  favor  it  or  not  to 
promise  to  vote  against  it  is  almost  as  much  as  a  politician's  life 
is  worth.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  harsh.  I  dare  say  if  I 
were  a  workingman  I  might  feel  the  same  jealousy  of  anything 
that  seemed  to  encroach  on  my  employments.  I  hit  surely  the 
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competition  cannot  be  very  serious.  A  kind  of  convict  labor 
which  would  not  really  injure  other  laborers  to  any  appreciable 
extent  might  be  devised.  A  man  who  has  been  convicted  of 
crime  forfeits  for  the  time  his  right  to  freedom ;  but  he  does 
not  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  especially  he  does 
not  forfeit  the  right  to  anything  necessary  to  his  amendment. 
If  labor  is  necessary  to  his  amendment,  he  still  has  a  right  to  it. 
However,  I  am  .Jiere  trenching  on  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
My  only  duty  at  present  is,  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  a 
city  which  from  its  growing  size  and  wealth  has  an  increasing 
interest  in  all  social  questions,  to  welcome  the  Congress,  and 
express  the  hope  which  we  all  feel  that  its  deliberations  may  be 
instrumental  in  helping  us  to  heal  one  of  the  maladies  of  the 
social  frame. 

After  a  selection  of  Irish  airs  by  the  band,  the  Mayor  intro- 
duced the  Honorable  S.  H.  BLAKE,  Q.  C.,  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

ADDRESS  ;    BY    MR.    BLAKE. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  considered  appropriate,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  to  have  a  selection 
of  Irish  airs  by  the  band,  unless  it  be  thought  that  prison  associa- 
tions are  connected  with  Ireland.  If  that  be  so,  I  hope  I  may 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  considered 
entirely  inappropriate.  [Applause.] 

Leaving  that  subject,  the  prison-house  of  Ireland,  for  a 
moment,  we  will  consider  the  prisons  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
First,  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  however,  sincerely,  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent HAYES,  General  BRINKERHOFF,  Mr.  BROCKWAY,  Professor 
WAYLAND,  and  other  celebrities  from  the  United  States,  who 
have  come  here  to  aid  us  in  this  work.  [Applause.]  We  Cana- 
dians owe  a  great  debt  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line ;  because,  over  and  over  again,  have  we  received  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  visited 
them  in  their  conferences,  and  in  their  various  assemblies,  to 
which  they  have  asked  us ;  and  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Toronto  will  feel  that  we  owe  a  large 
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debt,  and  that  we  shall  endeavor  this  week,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  pay  back  so  much  of  it  as  is  within  our  power. 
[Applause.] 

I  did  think  that  perhaps  our  good  friends,  missing  so  many 
from  their  side  of  the  line,  had  come  here  with  some  intention  of 
forming  a  reformatory  for  escaped  United  States  criminals. 
.[Laughter.]  If  they  have  any  such  intention,  we  hail  with 
extra  joy  the  coming  of  these  gentlemen  and  of  these  ladies. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  This  is  a  large  work,  a  useful  work, 
and  I  trust  that  they  may  so  hold  out  the  lamp,  that  they  will 
have  many  returning  from  among  us  to  their  land.  But, 
whether  or  no,  I  do  hope  that  one  result  of  this  Congress  will 
be  that  the  question  of  an  extradition  treaty  will  be  so  brought 
before  the  public  mind  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  dead  letter  on 
a  shelf,  it  will  come  to  be  an  actual  result.  It  is  a  scandal  to  these 
good  people,  that  there  should  not  be  a  law  which  will  prevent 
that  from  which  the  people  in  the  north  and  the  people  in  the 
south  are  both  suffering ;  and  we  are  doing  wrong  to  those  in 
both  lands,  who  are  inclined  to  evil,  by  holding  out  the  tempta- 
tion of  escape  which  is  open  to  them  at  the  present  time.  The 
very  fact  of  their  being  enabled  to  come  from  the  United  States 
here,  and  to  go  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
there  scathless,  is  too  great  an  opportunity  to  present  to  a  person 
who,  surrounded  with  temptation,  knows  that  he  may  enrich 
himself  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is 
so  short  and  so  paralyzed,  that  it  cannot  reach  him. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  reforming  the  prisoner.  My 
friends,  we  have  to  commence  away  back  of  reforming  the 
prisoner;  we  have,  to  reform  public  opinion,  on  this  question. 
[Applause.]  There  is  where  we  have  to  begin.  Next,  we  have 
to  reform  our  sheriffs,  to  reform  our  jailers,  and  to  reform  our 
jails ;  and  then  we  shall  have  a  better  hope  of  reforming  the 
prisoners.  A  great  step  in  advance  has  been  taken,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reforming  public  opinion.  In  the  old  days,  when  the 
Society  of  Friends  took  hold  of  this  matter,  as  they  have  taken 
hold  of  so  many  questions  of  practical  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy, it  was  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  nation  to  have  such 
prisons  as  were  the  prisons  of  England  ;  and  they  were  no  worse 
than  those  of  the  neighboring  lands.  There  was  the  lash,  there 
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was  the  chain,  there  was  degradation,  there  was  misery ;  the 
word  "  hope  "  was  taken  from  the  man  who  entered  those  cells. 
Well,  we  have  not  accomplished  anything  like  what  we  should 
have  done ;  but,  I  ask  you,  is  there  not  a  transformation  in  the 
prisons,  compared  with  what  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago  ? 
[Applause.]  Is  there  anything  that  leads  us  up  higher  than  that 
word  "  hope  "  ?  We  are  saved  by  hope.  Is  it  from  our  prisons 
alone,  that  that  word  is  to  be  eliminated?  Is  it  in  the  prison 
alone,  that  no  benign  and  kindly  word  is  to  be  spoken  to  the 
prodigal '.  Is  it  in  the  prison  alone,  that  the  article  of  the  creed, 
"  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  is  to  be  blotted  out  ?  Is 
it  in  the  prison  alone,  that  that  grand  word  "  redemption,"  in 
which  Christianity  centres,  is  to  be  unknown?  We  have  not 
gone  so  far  as  we  should ;  but  I  am  thankful  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded this  evening  by  those  who  have  made,  in  their  land, 
grand  strides  in  prison  reform.  The  United  States  of  America 
stands  in  advance  of  every  other  nation  and  people  on  this  globe, 
in  regard  not  only  to  what  the  people  have  thought  out,  but  what 
they  have  wrought  out,  for  the  prisoner. 

I  say,  then,  that  we  want  to  have  public  opinion  educated  to 
a  true  sense  of  the  position  of  the  prisoner.  Instead  of  having 
any  old  political  hack  —  I  am  not  a  politician,  and  therefore 
nobody  in  this  audience  will  misunderstand  me — put  into  the 
office  of  jailer  or  sheriff,  we  want  our  prison  officers  to  pass  an 
examination ;  we  want  to  know  that  they  know  how  to  deal  with 
that  class  of  prisoners;  and  we  want  to  substitute  that  grand 
word  "  reformation  "  in  place  of  "  punishment."  Public  opinion 
needs  a  good  deal  of  education.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  because  of  the  architectural  construction  of  our  jails. 
I  should  think  very  little  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  if,  because 
it  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  little  more  money,  in  order  to  do 
our  duty  to  the  victims  of  circumstances  which  have  dragged 
them  down — circumstances  under  which  you  or  I.  perhaps,  might 
have  given  way  to  temptation — the  people  did  not  say  :  "  AVrhat- 
ever  may  be  the  expense,  we  will  meet  it." 

My  friends,  it  is  a  downright  scandal, — the  way  in  which 
things  are  done.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  A  boy  walking 
down  Yonge  street  throws  a  snow-ball  at  one  of  our  lamps,  and 
breaks  a  piece  of  glass.  It  costs  the  city. ten  cents  to  repair  it. 
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The  policeman,  always  away  when  there  is  something  really  to 
be  done,  [laughter],  ever  present  when  there  is  a  small  boy  to 
be  dragged  to  jail,  [applause],  pounces  on  him ;  he  is  taken  to 
prison ;  he  becomes  a  jail-bird ;  he  forms  an  intimacy  with 
criminals.  He  has  done  an  injury  to  the  city,  to  the  extent  of 
ten  cents,  and  you  damn  his  soul  by  what  you  do  to  him ;  you  do 
him  an  irreparable  injury.  All  the  waters  of  Jordan  will  not 
wash  away  what  you  have  done,  in  one  week  or  ten  days,  to  that 
boy ;  and  as  you  have  done  to  the  lad,  so  you  do  to  the  older 
ones.  My  friends,  we  sit  here  quietly,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  jails  throughout  this  Province  of  Ontario  are  schools 
of  crime,  with  compulsory  attendance  and  compulsory  education. 
We  can  reform  that,  by  building  prisons  in  such-  a  way  that 
prisoners  can  be  kept  separate,  and  by  providing  work  for 
prisoners  to  do.  We  can  encourage  them  to  hope  that,  when 
they  get  out,  they  may  enter  upon  a  better  and  a  truer  life.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  that  grand  word  "  Christianity  "  omitted  from 
this  prison  work.  While  those  who  know  very  little  about  this 
work  may  decry  religious  instruction  in  prison,  we,  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  know  that  it  is  a  work  that  tells.  These  gentlemen 
here  will  tell  you  that,  as  a  result,  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  enter  a  prison  in  which  the  religious  influences  are 
what  they  should  be,  go  out  determined  to  lead  a  better  and  a 
truer  life.  On  last  Christmas  day,  I  addressed  the  men  in  our 
prison,  and  I  said  :  u  Men,  every  one  of  you  who  is  tired  of  this 
course  of  life,  and  is  determined  never  to  come  here  again,  hold 
up  your  hands!"  There  was  not  one  that  did  not  raise  his  hand. 
There  are  many  who  say :  "  We  want  to  live  a  better  and  truer 
life;  men  and  women,  give  iis  a  hand!"  In  the  bitterness  of 
their  soul,  they  repent  what  is  past,  and  they  want  to  begin  life 
anew.  You  and  I  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  help 
them. 

My  friends,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  I  am  rejoiced 
that  our  friends  have  responded  to  our  invitation  in  such  num- 
bers, and  have  come  to  our  humble  little  city  of  Toronto.  I  trust 
that  they  will  take  our  little  hand  in  their  strong  hand,  and  allow 
us  to  walk  side  by  side  with  them  up.  and  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  continent,  and  that  we  may  be  found, 
amidst  all  the  chances  and  the  clmn^vs  of  political  life,  engaged, 
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in  this  work,  at  least,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  hand  in  hand. 
[Applause.] 

Mayor  HOWLAND.  lie  really  did  not  need  the  Irish  music. 
[Laughter.]  But,  referring  to  the  scathing  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  imprisonment  of  children,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  that  is  now  done  away  with.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  take  a  child  who  has  committed  an 
offense  to  the  police  court;  he  is  taken  to  a  judge's  room;  he  is 
sent  by  order  of  the  judge  to  a  school  near  by  which  has  no 
more  bars  about  it  than  Upper  Canada  College.  But  it  has  only 
been  so  for  a  few  months  past,  and  what  Mr.  BLAKE  says  is  still 
true  of  other  places  in  the  Province. 

We  have  really  before  us  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  whole 
evening.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  a'  late  citizen  king.  Isn't  it  a  glorious  thing,  in  the  march 
of  the  people  nowadays,  to  think  that,  instead  of  a  man  lighting 
to  retain  a  position  which  he  has  held  by  the  grace  of  the  people, 
he  returns,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm,  and  becomes  a  citizen 
again!  [Applause.]  How  gladly  we  welcome  him!  With 
what  interest  we  look  upon  him  !  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  you  to  the  President  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  that  title  a  greater  honor  to  him  than  to  call 
him  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 

ADDRESS  ;     BY    PRESIDENT    HAYES. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  few  days  ago,  I  sat 
down  and  carefully  wrote  out  what  I  hold  in  my  hand,  (showing 
a  roll  of  manuscript),  under  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  what  I 
was  to  meet  here.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  right  thing  was  to 
let  my  sense  of  propriety  swallow  up  every  other  virtue ;  to  say 
what  I  had  to  say,  with  every  quality  of  negative  merit,  leaving 
positive  merits  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  to  say  that  wrhich 
would  be  true,  and  in  some  degree  also  sensible ; — no  humor  of 
course,  no  ambitious  sentences  of  course ;  for  I  was  coming  to  a 
people  somewhat  different,  as  I  supposed,  from  those  among 
whom  I  lived.  And,  now  I  am  here,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
address  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  of  his  Worship 
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the  Mayor  and  our  other  friends,  I  find  that  we  are  among 
human  beings,  with  whom,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  fountain  of 
tears  lies  very  near  to  the  springs  of  humor ;  and  with  whom 
sympathy  and  kindliness  and  wit  and  humor  are  close  together. 
I  came  also  thinking  that  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  our  meetings, 
we  were  to  say  something  on  the  great  subject  that  would  be 
new,  but  it  has  all  been  said  to-night ;  we  have  nothing  to  add  ; 
we  cannot  be  missionaries  here ;  we  have  come  to  learn.  The 
essence  of  it  all  is  in  wrhat  has  been  said  by  the  speakers  to 
whom  we  have  listened  with  so  much  delight.  "  Merciful 
severity,"  says  his  Honor  the  Governor.  That  is  it ;  that  is  all 
there  is  in  prison  reform. 

One  thing  perhaps  I  should  notice.  Another  speaker  alluded 
to  the  difficulty  here,  which  is  also  the  difficulty  over  there,  that 
it  costs  something  ;  it  is  expensive.  Oh,  no  !  Let  us  think  of  it ! 
It  does  not  cost ;  all  these  things  are  relative.  By  comparison, 
that  policy  in  dealing  with  crime  which  increases  crime  is  the 
most  costly  policy.  [Applause.]  A  little  expenditure  at  the  begin- 
ning, more  than  we  are  expending  now,  in  the  long  run  is  the 
cheapest  policy.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  crime  will  at  last 
prove  profitable  to  any  community.  This  is  the  way  you  must 
think  of  it.  And  our  friend  who  spoke  last  speaks  of  educating 
public  opinion.  There  is  the  task.  Let  it  be  talked  about  by 
the  press,  on  the  platform,  on  the  street,  everywhere,  until  the 
people  generally  feel  as  the  good  men  who  have  spoken  here  feel 
about  it ;  then  all  will  be  well. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  about  our  welcome  ;  what  a  good  one 
it  is.  We  are  experts  in  welcomes.  [Laughter.]  We  have 
been  in  the  business  now  for  almost  twenty  years.  I  find  in  the 
cities, — the  best  cities  we  have  on  the  other  side,  north,  west, 
east,  and  south, — that  it  often  happens  that  the  last  welcome  is 
the  best ;  and  it  is  so  here.  We  came  to  Toronto.  Our  Irish 
friend,  MR.  BLAKE,  speaks  of  it  as  a  humble  little  city.  Any- 
thing but  that!  We  see  it,  a  bright,  beautiful,  promising,  grow- 
ing city,  a  large  city,  larger  than  we  expected  to  see ;  and  every- 
where, and  here  especially,  the  welcome  is  in  your  faces  and  eyes 
and  voices.  How  we  enjoy  this  music  you  have  provided  for  us, 
charming  beyond  description!  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  \<>u. 
This  welcome  explains  why  it  is  that  our  criminals  all  conu-  t<> 
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see  yon.    [Laughter.]     What  unmitigated  scoundrels  they  would 
be,  if  they  did  not  want  to  come ! 

But  perhaps  I  should  not  run  on  in  this  way.  I  will  read 
now  from  my  written  address.  [Reading]:  "The  cordial  wel- 
come, ladies  and  gentlemen,  extended  to  the  National  Prison 
Congress  in  the  city  of  Toronto  was  fully  anticipated,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  gratifying."  That  is  a  good  deal  truer  now,  than 
when  I  wrote  it.  [Laughter.]  [Reading  again]:  "We  have, 
been  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  reception  we  would  meet/'  Well, 
1  might  now  put  an  interrogation  point  after  that  sentence. 
[Applause.] 

The  work  which  JOHN  HOWARD  began,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  in  England,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  life,  is  not  circum- 
scribed by  national  boundaries,  and  the  interest  in  its  aims,  pur- 
poses, and  success  is  not  confined  to  any  race  or  tongue.  And 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  prison  reform  is  nowhere  univer- 
sally or  even  generally  popular.  It  is  eimply  not  considered  by 
the  majority  of  men.  Rev.  Dr.  HAYGOOD  spoke  wisely,  when  he 
said  to  the  Congress  last  year,  at  Atlanta,  that  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  prison  reform  is  the  prevalent  sentiment 
of  despair  of  prison  reform.  Society  is  silent  and  inactive  in  the 
presence  of  many  recognized  evils,  because  society  has  no  faith  ; 
they  are  accepted  as  inevitable  and  endured,  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  beyond  cure.  But  in  a  world  that  God  governs, 
no  notion  can  be  more  false  or  harmful ;  in  God's  world,  what 
ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.  The  longer  it  may  take  to 
remedy  a  recognized  evil,  to  right  an  admitted  wrong,  the  sooner 
will  wise  men  set  about  it ;  the  harder  the  task,  the  more  zeal- 
ously good  men  will  do  their  duty  in  trying  to  accomplish  it. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  comes  to  this  flourishing  city, 
knowing  full  well  that  in  this  interesting  part  of  North  America 
are  many  men  who  have  given  to  the  subject  of  prison  reform 
serious  reflection,  but  knowing  also  that,  in  all  probability,  here, 
as  in  all  other  civilized  communities,  the  majority  even  of  the 
intelligent  and  well-disposed.have  not  considered  it.  The  lead- 
ing object  of  desire  with  the  members  of  the  National  Prison 
Congress,  wherever  they  have  assembled  in  annual  session  here- 
tofore, has  been  to  induce  the  people  to  study  the  subject,  to 
become  informed  about  it,  and  thus  to  create  that  enlightened 
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and  favorable  public  opinion  which  is  the  essential  precursor  of 
successful  reform. 

To  introduce  the  subject  to  this  audience,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  repeat  a  few  things  as  to  the  history,  character,  and 
proceedings  of  this  association  which  are  very  familiar  to  all  of 
its  members. 

In  1869,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  WINES,  "the  learned, 
devoted,  and  persistent  leader  of  American  reformers  in  prison 
discipline,""  prepared  the  following  draft  of  a  call  for  a  National 
Congress:  "The  undersigned,  deeming  prison  discipline  a  vital 
interest  of  society,  as  well  as  one  of  the  gravest  of  social  problems, 
and  on  both  these  grounds  worthy  of  the  closest  study  and 
freest  discussion,  cordially  unite  in  calling  a  National  Congress 
for  conference  on  criminal  punishment  and  reformatory  treat- 
ment, to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati." 

This  call  received  ninety-one  signatures,  classified  as  follows  : 
"  Twenty-five  wardens  of  prisons,  seventeen  superintendents  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  twenty-two  members  of  prison  and 
reformatory  boards,  eight  members  of  boards  of  state  charities, 
four  chaplains  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  fifteen  general 
philanthropists." 

In  pursuance  of  this  call,  the  first  National  Prison  Congress 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1870.  Its  most  important 
action,  perhaps,  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take 
steps  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Cincinnati  Congress,  and  afterwards  in  its  charter 
and  constitution,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses 
and  offenders,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are 
enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and  reform- 
atory institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  the  management, 
government,  and  discipline  thereof,.including  the  appointment  of 
boards  of  control  and  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and    procuring    suitable  and   remunerative 
employment  for,  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  for  such  as 
may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of  a  reformation  of  life. 
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The  National  Prison  Association  lias  held  successful  and 
instructive  general  meetings  in  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Saratoga, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and  Atlanta,  and  special  meetings  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  other  cities.  Present,  and  taking  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  its  meetings,  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished practical  experts  who  have  the  control  and  manager 
ment  of  the  leading  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
America.  If  you  name  the  famous  prisons  and  reformatories 
and  the  eminent  specialists  at  their  head,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  named  prominent  and  influential  members  of  this  society. 
In  like  manner,  the  eminent  students  and  writers — those  who 
have  investigated  at  home  and  abroad  the  whole  subject  of 
prisons  and  prison  discipline — are  active  participants  in  the  work 
of  this  association.  Practice  and  theory,  experiment  and  specu- 
lation, observation  and  experience,  the  man  of  books  and  the 
man  of  works,  are  here  found  side  by  side.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  discussions  and  papers  of  the  society  can  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  increasing  harmony  in  principle,  purpose,  and  methods,  of  all 
the  elements  brought  together  in  its  meetings.  An  unreflecting 
writer  has  said  that  prison  reform  and  sentimentalism  are  con- 
vertible terms.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Hear 
the  reply  given  to  this  sneer  last  year  at  Atlanta. 

Prison  reform  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  sentimentalism 
that  makes  martyrs  out  of  condemned  murderers,  heroes  out  of 
convicted  felons.  It  does  not  send  women  to  the  cells  of  the 
justly  condemned,  with  rare  delicacies  and  costly  flowers ;  it  is 
ashamed  of  those  who  do  such  things.  It  does  not  sign  petitions 
for  executive  clemency,  simply  because  somebody  presents  them; 
it  judges  those  who  do  such  things  with  indiscriminating  sensi- 
bility to  be  foolish  and  weak  people,  who  have  small  compre- 
hension of  the  true  principles  of  social  order.  Prison  reform 
believes  in  the  enforcement  of  law;  it  insists  upon  the  proper 
punishment  of  criminals,  as  necessary  to  the  security  of  society 
and  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  as  best,  every  way,  for  criminals 
themselves. 

A  recognized  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform. 
Gen.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Ohio,  says  :  "  The  two  dominant  ideas  in 
the  creation  of  prisons  and  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  are,  or 
at  least  should  be  :  (1)  the  deterrent  influence  upon  those  outside. 
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and  (2)  the  reformation  of  those  inside."  With  these  principles 
firmly  insisted  upon,  the  association  also  confidently  advocates 
certain  methods.  Among  them,  some  of  the  chief  are :  classi- 
fication of  prisons  and  prisoners,  industrial  training,  productive 
labor,  education,  and  religion.  If  time  permitted,  I  might  go 
into  detail  and  set  forth  at  large  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
reached  by  the  association  on  a  great  number  of  interesting  and 
important  questions  relating  to  prisons  and  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken,  when  I  say  that  among 
the  questions  which  have  been  amply  debated  and  investigated, 
the  following  are  some  of  those  which  may  be  considered  settled, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  association.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
understood  that  they  are  in  practice  settled.  Indeed,  as  to  most 
of  them,  the  work  of  forming  public  sentiment,  so  that  the 
results  named  may  be  embodied  in  legislation,  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  continued  and  increased 
activity  of  this  and  other  similar  organizations. 

1.  As  to  jails,  prison  reform  declares  that  the  county  jail 
system  as  administered  in  the  United  States  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilization,  and  that  the  administration  of  justice  cannot  be  freed 
from  the  charge  of  maintaining  training-schools  of  crime,  until 
the  construction  and  management  of  these  places  are  radically 
changed,  so  that  their  inmates  shall  be  separately  confined,  and 
all  contaminating  intercourse  rendered  impossible.     The  county 
jail   should   secure   such   separation,  that  no  prisoner  shall  be 
allowed  to  associate  with  any  other  prisoner. 

2.  Prison  reform  requires  that,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
there  shall  be  separate  prisons  for  women,  with  oflicers  of  their 
own  sex ;  and  that  in  any  prison  in  which  women  are  held  under 
arrest,  or  as  convicts,  matrons  or  female  officers  ought  to  be  in 
constant  attendance. 

3.  Prison  reform  urges  the  adoption  of  inflexible  rules,  under 
which    the    habitual    criminal — the   unreformed    convict — shall 
always  be  held  within  prison  walls.     Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  that  well-known  professional 
criminals,  after  repeated  convictions,  are  still  at  large,  preying 
upon   the  community  and  requiring  the  constant  and  vigilant 
efforts  of  the  police  to  protect  life  and  property  ? 
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4.  The  friends  of  prison  reform  hold  that  promptness  and 
certainty  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  are  the  chief 
agencies  by  which  society  can  protect  itself  against  the  criminal 
class ;  and  that  the  deterrent  forces  of  the  law  now  lose  a  part 
of  their  value,  through  the  needless  delays,  uncertainties,  and 
irregularities  of  criminal  jurisprudence :  they  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  such  changes  in  the  laws  and  their  administration, 
that  judgment  against  crime  shall  be  executed  with  certainty 
and  speedily. 

5.  Prison  reform  would  abolish  in  all  prisons  vindictive  per- 
sonal punishments.     To  maintain  the  best  discipline  in  prisons, 
we  must  appeal  to  something  better  than  the  lash,  the  thumb- 
screw, or  other  form  of  physical  torture.     There  may  be  excep- 
tional cases,  but  certainly  they  are  very  rare. 

6.  Prison  reform  encourages   organized  Christian  effort  to 
aid  and  care  for  prisoners  after  their  discharge.     In  most  cases, 
now,  society  does  not  give  the  discharged  convict  a  chance  to 
avoid  his  old  haunts  and  his  old  companions  in  crime.     The 
brand  of  Cain  is  upon  him,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against 
him. 

7.  Prison  reform  recommends  the  general  education  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  in  industrial  pursuits,  employing  and  train- 
ing the  faculties  of  both  mind  and  body  in  productive  labor,  as 
an  efficient  means  of  preventing  crime. 

This  catalogue  of  measures,  about  which  prison  reformers  are 
in  substantial  accord,  might  be  largely  extended.  But  I  forbear 
to  trespass  further  upon  your  time.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
National  Congress,  we  all  lament  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  M.  F. 
ROUND,  the  secretary  of  this  association,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York.  For  years 
he  has  been  able,  earnest  and  zealous,  without  compensation 
employed  in  the  labors  of  the  most  exacting  office  of  the  associ- 
ation. We  all  devoutly  trust  that  the  illness  which  prevents  him 
from  being  with  us  to-night  may  speedily  pass  away. 

Finally,  all  descriptions  of  people  and  all  peoples  were  within 
the  scope  of  the  comprehensive  benevolence  of  JOHN  HOWAKH. 
All  civilized  peoples  have  in  some  measure  shared  in  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  his  philanthropic  labors.  All  who  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  reform,  whether  on  this  side  or  on  that  of  a 
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national  boundary  line,  are  not  merely  at  one  with  each  other, 
but,  among  the  intelligent  and  the  good,  their  work  is  always  in 
order,  and  they  find  themselves  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase 
altogether  and  always  at  home. 

I  thought,  as  the  welcoming  speeches  were  closing,  that  I 
ought  to  find  some  mode  of  expressing  in  a  single  phrase  what 
we  thought  of  these  welcomes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  might 
say  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor :  u  You  have  given 
us,  sir,  and  we  thank  you  for  it,  a  Canadian  welcome.''  I 
thought  of  saying  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor :  "  You  have  given 
us  a  delightful  Toronto  welcome."  I  thought,  as  I  listened  to 
those  airs,  and  to  that  speech  of  our  Irish  friend,  that  you  were 
giving  us  a  royal  Irish  welcome.  And  then,  not  forgetting  our 
homes,  when  General  BRINKERHOFF  and  I  return  to  our  homes, 
we  shall  tell  them  that  you  gave  us  an  old-fashioned  Ohio  wel- 
come. [Loud  and  prolonged  applause.] 

At  the  close  of  President  HAYES'  address,  the  band  played 
the  national  airs  of  the  United  States,  and  then  "  God  save  the 
Queen,''  after  which  the  Congress  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY  — SUNDAY. 

The  association  assembled  at  the  Rossin  House  and  went  in 
a  body  to  St.  James'  Cathedral,  to  attend  morning  service,  where 
seats  had  been  reserved  for  the  members,  and  where  the  Bishop 
of  Huron  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  from 
Isaiah  61:  1,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  *  *  to  proclaim  the  opening 

of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 

-KKMON;  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  HURON. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  sainted  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal  to  try  to  see  in  every  one  her  Lord,  to  whom 
she  might  render  some  service  of  love.  Whether  it  were  the 
great,  the  rich,  the  humble,  or  the  degraded,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  her.  She  continually  sought  some  one  in  whom  her  Saviour 
might  dwell,  and  for  his  sake  she  was  willing  to  stoop. 

The  supercilious  haughtiness  of  the  human  heart  Basses  with 
its  cold  and  ghastly  indifference  thousands  for  whom  Christ  died; 
and,  if  the  heart  of  God's  people  be  not  stirred,  if  they  be  not 
roused  to  pity  the  wretched  and  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  then  dark- 
ness must  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people. 

When  we  look  at  the  character  of  our  blessed  Lord,  we  see 
that  his  great  and  wondrous  work  was  directed  just  to  that  great 
and  tremendous  salvation  which  every  believer  yearns  to  behold 
in  us.  He  separated  what  man  does  not  separate ;  he  separated 
the  criminal  from  his  crime,  the  sinner  from  his  sin,  the  guilty 
from  his  guilt ;  and  he  loved  the  sinner,  whilst  he  hated  the  sin. 
We  say :  "  I  cannot  endure  this  man ;  I  must  pass  him  by." 
"Why?"  "Well,  because  of  his  character."  Another  says: 
"  I  hate  this  individual."  "  Well,  why  2 "  "  Because  he  is  an 
offense  to  man."  Yes ;  but  Christ's  character  is  not  seen  in  us, 
when  we  speak  thus.  There  was  one,  who  looked  right  down ' 
into  the  deep,  sorrowing  heart  of  man,  and  who  could  see  his 
5 
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crimes  distinctly,  and  yet  love  with  an  eternity  of  love  the  poor 
lost  one  whom  he  beheld.  The  sneering  Pharisee  could  not 
understand  him.  The  devout  pietists  of  the  day  scorned  him. 
Simon  said :  "  If  this  man  were  a  prophet,  (which  he  is  not),  he 
would  know  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  touched  him ; 
for  she  is  a  sinner."  Yes,  Simon;  Christ  did  know — knew 
better  than  she  did.  He  knew  all  her  past  history;  he  saw  it  in 
the  noontide  of  his  prophetic  insight ;  but  he  loved  her.  He 
loved  her,  and  he  could  save  her,  and  he  could  say  to  her :  "  Thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.''  We  see  the  quartz  ;  Christ 
saw  the  gold.  He  saw  the  soul  that  could  not  perish,  the 
immortal  spirit,  and  he*loved  that.  He  came  to  save  it,  and  for 
this  end  he  suffered. 

Let  us,  just  for  one  moment,  pause  to  consider"  the  character 
of  Christ.  He  never  met  sin  by  a  side  issue.  He  met  it  face  to 
face.  This  earth  was  under  the  control  of  Satan.  Christ  comes 
to  the  earth,  assumes  humanity,  meets  Satan  upon  his  own 
ground,  meets  sin  in  its  darkest,  ghastliest  features.  It  is  to  this 
blessed  example  we  look  to-day,  as  the  members  of  this  Prison 
Association,  in  their  holy  and  blessed  work,  meet  together. 
What  shall  we  do  with  those  that  are  guilty  of  crime?  The 
answer  comes,  not  from  the  pulpit,  not  from  human  lips,  but 
from  that  dear  Blessed  One  who  trod  this  weary  earth,  and  who 
said  :  u  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ." 
Cheer  up,  ye  members  of  this  association ;  be  of  good  heart, 
and,  like  Hannah,  let  not  your  countenance  be  any  more  sad. 
We  sometimes  forget  the  illimitable  power  that  is  in  Christ  for 
the  salvation  to  the  uttermost  of  all  who  are  in  prison  under  the 
bondage  and  the  chains  of  sin.  There  are  sicknesses  which  the 
ablest  physician  cannot  cure.  There  are  deformities  which  no 
surgery  can  rectify.  There  are  heights  that  no  human  foot 
can  scale,  and  there  are  mysteries  that  no  human  mind  can 
pciH'tnitc.  1 5ut  there  is  no  criminal,  there  is  no  outcast,  there  is  no 
lost  one,  that  Jesus  Christ  cannot  lift  up  and  save  and  cleanse 
and  beautify,  till,  from  the  abysmal  depths  of  horrid  sin,  he 
may  become  like  a  seraph,  fit  to  stand  before  the  throne  of  God. 
and  meet  for  the  company  of  heaven.  There  is  power  in  von 
sun  that  makes  this  day,  that  draws  the  planets  forever  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attraction,  power  to  keep  them  from  collision. 
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power  to  make  them  move  in  endless  sympathy  and  undivided 
harmony  with  God's  eternal  law.  And  there  is  power  in  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  for  the  work  which  you  have  in  hand,  the 
work  of  his  own  choosing,  the  work  that  he  has  given  you  to  do. 
We  must  never  despair.  We  are  told  that  the  Phrygian 
emblem  of  God  consists  of  three  beams  of  light  issuing  from  the 
sun.  One  beam  is  pictured  as  falling  upon  a  mass  of  ice,  the 
second  upon  rock,  and  the  third  upon  a  dead  body ;  and  they 
are  represented  as  thawing  the  ice,  melting  the  rock,  and  giving 
life  to  the  dead  body.  So  it  is  with  Jesus  Christ ;  there  is  his 
power. 

What  we  want  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  criminal,  what  we 
want,  to  melt  his  heart,  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the 
salvation  of  Christ.  We  need  to  let  him  know  what  perchance 
he  does  not  know,  that  there  is  one  who  sympathizes,  one  who 
loves,  one  who  is  willing  to  stoop  down  with  the  love  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  to  take  him  to  his  own  heart,  and  take  care  of 
him.  What  Christ  pame  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  do,  is  not  to 
punish  sin,  but  to  save  the  sinner.  When  we  look  at  our 
unhappy  ones  within  the  walls  of  jails  and  penitentiaries,  the 
common  thought  is,  how  great  is  their  sin.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  think,  how  great  is  our  sin  in  having  done  so 
little  for  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way 
contravening  the  action  of  the  law,  or  denying  the  necessity  for 
punishment.  But  our  work  is  to  reform,  and  not  to  punish. 
What  society  wishes,  what  it  needs,  is  not  so  much  that  a  certain 
amount  of  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  criminals,  as  that  they 
should  be  made  good  men  and  good  women. 

Now,  notice  Christ,  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  world.  They 
bring  to  him  the  woman  taken  in  sin,  and  say  to  him  :  "  She  is 
guilty."  But  he  replies:  "I  do  not  condemn  thee ;  go,  and 
sin  no  more."  What  did  Christ  say,  when"  one  was  brought  to 
him  who  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  his  brother;; 
He  said  he  had  not  come  to  right  earthly  wrongs ;  that  was  not 
his  work;  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  lost. 
Let  us  understand  this.  He  did  not  come  to  forge  chains, 
or  to  build  prisons.  He  came  to  proclaim  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  were  bound.  He  came  to  put  joy  into 
hearts  full  of  grief,  to  shed  abroad  hope  where  there  was  no 
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hope.  He  came  to  break  every  fetter,  to  secure  liberty  and 
freedom  for  all. 

And  how  did  he  do  it?  Christ  had  one  remedy,  and  only 
one.  His  one  remedy  is  himself.  I  go  to  an  earthly  physician  ; 
he  has  many  remedies.  Christ  has  one.  He  said :  "  This  is  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son, 
and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day." 

What  people  need  is  sympathy.  We  may  go  to  a  home  of 
wretchedness  and  want,  and  bestow  cold  charity  ;  but  there  is  a 
pride  within  the  human  breast,  which  resents  it.  Something 
more  is  wanted.  We  must  sit  down  with  those  that  are  troubled  ; 
we  must  make  them  feel  that  our  heart  beats  in  sympathy  with 
their  own,  that  we  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  them,  that  some  one 
loves  them.  The  power  of  sympathy  will  do  more  to  elevate 
and  to  reform  than  the  cold  precepts  of  the  purest  philosophy. 

We  are  told  that  once  a  certain  criminal  in  one  of  our  jails 
was  looked  upon  as  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  softening  influ- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  done  with  him ;  his  savage  ferocity 
seemed  to  put  at  defiance  every  effort  to  find  an  avenue  to  his 
heart.  At  last,  a  Christian  woman  said  she  would  like  to  try 
what  she  could  do ;  but  he  rejected  her,  with  all  her  sympathy. 
She  said :  "  I  would  like  to  leave  this  little  flower  with  you." 
She  brought  him  a  living  verbena,  or  some  other  simple  flower, 
and  left  it  in  his  cell, — nothing  more.  That  man  had  nothing 
before  him  but  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sat,  the  hard,  cold, 
pitiless  wall,  and  the  creaking  of  jail-gates  and  the  rattle  of  jail- 
keys.  Here  was  something — not  much — a  flower,  only  a  flower  ; 
but  it  was  alive,  it  had  beauty  in  it.  What  could  a  flower  do  ? 
But  he  asked  the  jailer  if  he  would  kindly  put  a  little  water  upon 
it,  that  it  might  not  die.  He  wanted  to  see  it  live.  And,  after 
a  while,  lie  wanted  to  see  the  woman  who  left  it  there ;  and  then 
he  wished  to  hear  why  she  left  it  there ;  and  she  told  him,  and 
that  flower  was  the  key  which  unlocked  that  fast  closed  door ;  it 
led  him  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood  that  cleanseth,  and  to  tin- 
Saviour  that  saveth,  from  all  sin. 

Oh,  Christian  friends!  what  are  you  doing,  to  show  sympa- 
thy >  Why,  the  great  sin  of  the  Christian  church  to-day  is  its 
coldness,  its  selfishness,  its  want  of  sympathy  with  those  that  are 
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in  trouble.  It  does  prosperous  people  good,  to  see  people  that 
are  in  trouble.  It  does  good  to  men  who  are  going  up,  to  visit 
men  who  are  going  down.  It  does  the  human  heart  good,  that 
feasts  upon  its  fat  things  and  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  to 
feel  the  cold,  damp  air  of  prison  sorrow,  and  to  shed  upon  the 
prisoner  the  light  of  the  Redeemer's  love. 

This  mission  has  its  origin,  I  may  say,  in  the  holy  work  of  the 
noble  HOWARD.  Others  have  gone  forth  from  England  in  the 
interest  of  trade ;  men  have  gone  forth  to  bring  gold  from  Gol- 
conda,  and  diamonds  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 
HOWARD  went  forth  to  hunt  up  the  prisoner,  to  see  what  he  could 
do  for  the  lost,  the  ruined,  and  the  undone.  He  went  to  light  as 
best  he  could  scenes  that  were  the  abode  of  wretchedness  and 
misery.  And  to-day  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  which  was  in  him 
is  doing  its  work.  In  this  association  I  see  an  evidence  of 
Christ's  great  and  wondrous  sympathy. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  Christ's  work,  we  see  that  it  covers  the 
whole  earth.  People  have  said :  "  Slavery  is  not  condemned, 
drinking  habits  are  not  condemned,  this  and  that  are  not  con- 
demned, in  the  Bible."  Bivt,  as  one  writer  beautifully  says : 
"The  gospel  is  just  the  power  that,  when  developed,  brings  all 
things  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.''  When  Nero  was 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  Paul  did  not  speak  of  political 
wrongs.  You  may  ask :  "  Why  did  not  Paul  speak  about  the 
evils  of  C?esar's  palace  ?  Why  did  he  not  inveigh  against  politi- 
cal wrongs  ?  Why  did  he  not  attack  the  circus  ?  Why  did  he 
not  rush  against  the  evils  of  paganism,  and  precipitate  himself 
against  all  wrongs,  political,  social  and  moral  ? "  No,  he  stood 
there,  and  he  preached  Jesus  Christ.  He  said :  "  This  is  the 
work  of  God."  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed — a  long 
while ;  but  now  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the  prison.  In 
years  gone  by,  it  left  the  prisoner  in  his  loneliness  and  in  his 
despair ;  but  now  it  reaches  the  prisoner.  You  do  not  see  in  the 
acorn  more  than  a  simple  seed ;  but  the  acorn  means  the  stately 
oak,  and  boughs  that  defy  the  winds,  under  whose  shadow  the 
fowls  of  the  air  <and  beasts  of  the  field  may  rest.  So,  in  this 
simple  gospel  there  is  the  power  of  all  God's  economy,  and  the 
means  by  which  all  good  is  accomplished ;  and  therefore  we  will 
give  it  to  all. 
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Xow  I  propose  very  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  criminals  can  be  prevented  from  being  formed.  You  go 
to  the  Alps,  and  they  tell  you  the  glacier  is  a  natural  formation. 
"  "Well,"  you  say,  "  then  I  can  not  prevent  glaciers."  The  ques- 
tion is,  can  we  prevent  the  formation  of  criminals?  Are  they 
an  absolute  necessity?  Well,  I  am  sure  we  can  never  insure 
the  human  heart  receiving  Christ ;  but  there  are  certain  forces 
which  operate  in  the  production  of  that  which  is  criminal,  which 
can  be  checked  and  ought  to  be  put  down.  I  name  three,  which 
strike  me  as  being  very  cogent  in  the  present  day. 

First  of  all,  I  address  myself  to  popular  amusements.  When 
I  visit  our  great  cities,  I  see  advertised  certain  criminal  amuse- 
ments, which  people  sit  by  and  calmly  allow.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  anything  rational,  upright,  honorable,  or  good ;  but  if  you 
walk  the  streets  of  this  city,  you  will  find  advertised,  painted, 
and  illustrated  scenes  which  tend  to  make  a  criminal  population. 
You  see  murder,  bloodshed,  and  everything  that  is  ghastly  and 
criminal  presented  to  your  young  people  for  their  imitation  and 
delight.  If  a  jealous  government  should  see  a  barrack  estab- 
lished, and  people  drilling  to  overthrow  the  government,  it 
would  put  down  incipient  rebellion  with  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law.  It  would  say  :  "  We  want  support,"  and  the  country 
would  second  and  sustain  it.  Or  suppose  that  you  should 
come  to  this  city  of  Toronto  and  find  a  stream  of  patients 
pouring  in  from  some  region  infected  with  small-pox,  and  bring- 
ing the  deadly  plague  into  your  midst;  you  would  rouse 
yourselves,  from  end  to  end  of  the  city,  and  say :  "  We  must 
stop  that."  But  why  do  you  stand  idly  by,  and  see  your  young 
people  corrupted  in  the  very  fountains  of  life,  in  their  hearts, 
and  do  nothing  to  stop  it  ?  Men  come  here  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
and  you  permit  them  to  encourage  every  foul  and  bloody  deed 
that  the  catalogue  of  crime  can  suggest;  you  permit  these 
crimes  to  be  exhibited  before  your  people ;  you  invite  them  to 
go  to  the  exhibition ;  you  permit  men  to  placard  and  to  advertise 
scenes  that  decency  forbids,  and  from  which  uprightness  must 
revolt.  What  was  the  result  of  the  publication  of  the  life  of 
Jack  Sheppard  and  others,  upon  the  community  ?  Has  it  not 
been  to  encourage  highway  robbery  ?  And  what  can  this  do, 
but  encourage  murder,  bloodshed,  and  violence?  The  law 
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says:  "Here  is  a  murderer!  hang  the  criminal!  hang  him  as 
high  as  Hainan  !  "  Yes,  but  stop !  Who  helped  him  on  ?  who 
put  the  temptation  in  his  way  ?  Amidst  the  swell  of  voluptuous 
music,  amidst  the  clamors  of  the  theatre,  amidst  the  deadly 
scenes  of  the  circus,  that  heart,  blind  to  the  eternal  light  of 
Christ,  was  led  on,  it  knew  not  how,  until  the  hand  grabbed 
the  glittering  dagger  within  it,  and  the  foul  crime  was  perpe- 
trated, which  led  to  the  scene  on  the  gallows.  Christian  men 
and  Christian  women  !  I  feel  that  this  is  a  potent  way  by  which 
evil  is  fostered  and  by  which  crime  is  encouraged. 

Another  terrible  thing  which  I  see  encouraged,  though  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  abating,  is  the  terrible  habit  of  public  drinking. 
I  speak  of  the  facilities  placed  in  the  way  of  those  that  are 
inclined  to  indulge,  by  which  every  opportunity  is  given  to  them 
to  become  outcasts  in  society.  I  am  not  here  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  that  question ;  I  am  not  bound  to  do  so.  But  I  will 
ask  you,  Can  we  not  adopt  the  language  of  St.  Paul  ?  Can  we 
not  say,  "If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  then  will  I  eat  no 
meat,  while  the  world  standeth  ? "  People  say :  "  We  will  not 
have  our  liberty  infringed  upon."  Be  it  so.  But  I  appeal  to 
Christian  men,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  will  you  not  for  Christ's 
sake,  make  this  sacrifice  ?  If  Christian  people  will  not  make  it, 
who  will  ?  If  those  who  profess  to  have  been  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  expect  the  glories  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  will  wear  no  yoke,  however  light,  then  I  say,  "  Woe 
unto  them  ! "  There  ought  to  come  a  time  when  this  could  not 
be.  The  judges  of  our  land,  who  are  the  best  informed  men 
upon  this  subject,  who  are  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals, 
give,  if  I  mistake  not,  uniform  testimony  that  the  one  tremen- 
dous source  of  crime  is  the  habit  of  drinking.  It  is  well  to 
reform  the  criminal;  but  let  us  aim  at  that  which  produces 
crime ;  let  us  seek  the  evil  at  its  fountain,  and  try  and  stop  it 
there. 

Lastly,  another  terrible  cause  of  evil  is  ignorance.  Thousands 
of  criminals  have  had  no  light ;  they  are  like  the  fishes  born  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky — born  blind,  because  born  in 
the  darkness.  They  know  no  Christ,  they  know  no  blessed 
Redeemer,  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  soul  that  it  should  be  in  this 
darkness.  Give  them  the  light!  Break  open  these  abodes  of 
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darkness,  and  scatter  the  bright  light  among  them !  You  that 
would  be  philanthropists,  you  that  are  trying  to  carry  out  and 
reproduce  the  image  of  your  Lord,  do  what  you  can  to  diffuse  the 
light  of  Jesus  Christ  among  your  fellow  creatures !  Give  them 
good  literature.  Examine  the  literature  that  is  common  on  our 
railroads,  and  common  everywhere  ;  it  is  a  dark  terrible  river — a 
river  of  guilt  in  many  instances ;  people  feed  upon  it ;  it  cannot 
but  do  evil.  Now  let  us  use  the  powers  that  God  has  placed  at 
our  disposal;  let  us  work  more  earnestly,  more  continuously, 
more  devoutly,  and  let  us  endeavor  by  every  means  to  scatter 
bright  beams  of  light,  that  the  prison  may  be  opened,  and  that 
those  who  are  in  bondage  may  be  set  free ! 

To  conclude,  the  time  is  short.  Eternity  is  at  hand,  and  soon 
God's  people  must  meet  their  Lord,  and  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  Christian  people,  what  are  you  doing  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ?  A  seat  in  a  noble 
church,  a  place  amongst  God's  people,  constitutes  no  work 
for  a  son  of  God.  The  child  of  God,  in  that  day,  should  be 
able  to  say :  "  Lord,  thou  gavest  to  me  one  pound ;  I  went 
to  the  prison,  I  went  to  the  sick,  I  went  to  the  dying,  and 
thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.  This  was  a  John  Newton 
lost,  a  blaspheming  sailor;  he  is  now  a  saint  of  thy  living 
church.  This  man  I  found  a  felon  in  prison ;  he  is  now 
praising  thy  adorable  name.  Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten 
pounds."  How  many  Christians  will  be  able  only  to  say : 
"Lord,  I  kept  thy  pound  ;  but  I  was  busy  here  and  there.  Lo,  I 
present  it  to  you  ;  here  thou  hast  that  is  thine."  Rather,  lifting 
up  Christ,  tell  the  world  to  believe  on  him.  Hear  the  words  of 
the  living  Christ :  "  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  When  your  life  is  over, 
and  your  work  is  done,  may  you  receive  the  reward  which  the 
Lord  shall  give  you  in  that  day ! 


THIRD  DAY  — MONDAY. 

The  association  met  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Normal  School. 

President  HAYES  called  the  Congress  to  order. 

Chaplain  HICKOX,  of  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan, 
offered  prayer. 

THE  CHAIR.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  announcing  that,  by 
reason  of  severe  illness,  Mr.  ROUND,  our  Secretary,  is  unable  to 
be  present.*  The  Board  of  Directors  has  elected,  as  temporary 
secretary,  Mr.  FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  of  Illinois,  with  Mr.  WARREN 
F.  SPALDING,  of  Massachusetts,  as  his  assistant.  I  think  no  one 
has  been  requested  to  act  as  treasurer. 

A  DELEGATE.  It  has  been  usual  for  the  secretary  to  act  as 
treasurer ;  and,  Mr.  WINES  having  been  appointed  temporary 
secretary,  it  would  be  easy  to  pay  our  dues  to  him,  I  think,  and 
perhaps  more  convenient. 

THE  CHAIR.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  that ;  there- 
fore Mr.  WINES  will  act  as  treasurer.  Of  course  it  is  desirable 
that  a  register  should  be  made  of  the  names  of  all  present.  The 
secretary  requests  you  to  furnish  him  with  the  name,  official 
position,  residence,  and  address,  of  each  delegate. 

A  DELEGATE.  You  have  fittingly  alluded  to  the  absence  of 
our  secretary ;  and  I  think  it  opportune,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  session,  to  present  a  brief  resolution,  which  may  go  to  his 
sick  bed  and  be  a  comfort  to  him. 

THE  CHAIR.  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  president  of  the  association  to  send  a  telegram  to 

*The  following  is  Mr.  ROUND'S  letter  of  resignation  of  the  secretaryship: 

NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS. 
SECRETARY'S  OFFICE.  135  EAST  15TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  Septembers,  1887. 
To  den.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES.  President,  etc.  • 

My  DEAR  SIR,— Penult  me  to  tender  to  you  my  resignation  as  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States.  With  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  the  association. 
I  liiivi-,  for  some  months  past,  found  my  strength  and  health  unequal  to  its  duties:  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  lay  aside  some  portion  of  that  work  which  has  been  so  dear 
to  me.  With  most  cordial  assurance  of  all  possible  assistance  to  my  successor,  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  those  who  have  been  mv  co-workers,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,  W.  M.  F.  Rorxn. 

OB 
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Mr.  ROUND,  expressing  our  sympathy  with  him  in  his  illness,  and 
our  regret  at  his  absence.  That  has  been  done.  Perhaps  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  the  present. 

THE  SAME  DELEGATE.  It  might  be  very  fitting  for  the  asso- 
ciation itself  to  supplement  your  very  judicious  action.  I  have 
drafted  a  resolution,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  regret  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  \\'.M.  M.  F.  ROUND.  We  shall  miss  his  valuable  services,  and  we 
most  earnestly  trust  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health  and  resume  his 
usual  labors. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  CHAIR.  The  subject  this  morning  is  the  moral  and 
religious  care  of  the  prisoner,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chap- 
lains' Association.  I  am  requested  by  Chaplain  HICKOX,  the 
presiding  officer  of  that  association,  to  continue  to  preside. 

Chaplain  SEARLS,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  and  admirable  paper  on  the  topic  of  the  day.* 

THE  CHAIR.  We  have  sometimes  adopted  a  limitation  as  to 
the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each  speaker  for  the  discussion  of 
papers  read.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  ten-minute  rule  shall  be 
adopted,  a  motion  may  now  be  made  to  that  effect. 

A  DELEGATE.     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  ten-minute  rule. 

This  motion  was  carried,  without  dissent. 

Chaplain  PHILLIPS.  It  is  quite  a  surprise  to  me  that  I  have 
been  asked  to  open  this  discussion,  because  I  presume  that  I  am 
the  youngest  of  the  chaplains  present.  I  came  here  to  learn.  I 
desire  most  heartily  to  endorse  every  point  made  in  the  admira- 
ble address  of  our  brother.  His  experience  will  be  more  to  us 
than  a  beacon  ;  it  will  be  like  a  sun  of  light.  I  hope  that  his 
address  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress. 

I  think  that  Gladstone  said,  not  long  ago :  "  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  law  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do 
wrong,  and  as  easy  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do  right."  There 

*  It  is  a  mortification  to  me,  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  this  paper  \\.-is 
in  my  hands,  but  that,  (owing  probably  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
between  theiToronto  Congress  and  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings),  it  lias 
been  mislaid,  and  can  not  at  the  present  moment  be  found.  If  discovered,  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  apj>endix.  I  realize  the  loss  to  the  public  involved  in  this 
accident,  and  make  my  apology  to  Mr.  SEARLS  and  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation.—F.  H.  W. 
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is  wliere  we  stand,  in  the  matter  of  prison  discipline  and  prison 
religion. 

It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  of  the  state 
institutions  of  Rhode  Island  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  and  the 
women  under  his  care  have  the  very  best  possible  chance  to 
reform.  [Applause.]  May  I  touch  one  point,  that  I  did  not 
find  in  the  admirable  paper,  all  the  points  of  which  were  so  well 
put  ?  Possibly  I  refer  to  a  point  which  has  come  under  the 
observation  and  within  the  experience  of  some  of  the  brethren 
present.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  chaplain,  in  his  personal  inter- 
course with  the  prisoner  in  the  cell,  to  learn,  so  far  as  he  can, 
what  are  the  subtle  and  unseen  causes  of  crime,  that  the  commu- 
nity may  guard  itself  against  them?  I  think  it  was  you,  Mr. 
President,  or  it  may  have  been  some  other  speaker,  on  Saturday 
night,  who  called  our  attention  to  the  old  saying  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  That  is  a  hackneyed 
saying,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  as  true  as  ever.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  chaplain  can  serve  his  state,  his 
country,  and  the  community,  is  to  study  the  sources  of  crime. 

A  young  fellow  in  our  state  prison,  who  was  serving  his  third 
sentence  in  the  state  prisons  of  the  United  States,  was  discharged 
the  other  day.  I  said  to  him :  "  Charlie  (one  of  several  names, 
I  presume,  which  he  had),  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  He  held 
up  his  pale,  white  hands,  and  answered :  "  Chaplain,  these  hands 
never  worked  ;  do  you  think  they  can  learn  to  work  (  My  father 
was  a  thief,  and  I  have  stolen  one  fortune  at  least,  since  I  was 
twelve  years  of  age."  That  is  the  point  Chaplain  SEARLS  brought 
out  in  his  closing  remark,  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  crime.  It  is 
more  than  that ;  it  is  the  main  root  of  crime.  You  may  cut  off 
all  the  others,  if  you  like,  but,  until  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
streets  are  trained  to  honest  work,  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
your  prisons  and  almshouses.  [Applause.]  I  wish  that  the  min- 
isters of  our  churches  understood  this  better  than  they  do.  With 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  them  success  in  their  work.  My  own  work  has 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  as  a  medical  missionary,  for 
seventeen  years,  and  I  am  now  doing  the  work  of  a  home  mis- 
sionary, while  at  home  on  furlough.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  pastors  and  Sunday-school  workers  need  to  learn  that,  while 
scores  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  well-dressed  boys  and 
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girls  are  singing  "  I  want  to  be  an  angel,"  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  your  beautiful  chapels,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  are  in  the  parks,  or  standing  on  the  street  corners, 
and  sneering  iut  women  as  they  pass,  and  others  are  deeper  in 
the  mire.  They  tread  the  more  slippery  paths  of  idleness  in 
your  lager-beer  saloons,  in  your  gilded  gin  palaces.  These  are 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  should  go,  and  whom  the  gospel  should 
reach,  if  we  want  to  empty  our  penitentiaries.  [Applause.]  Now, 
the^e  is  a  great  deal  of  "come"  in  the  gospel,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  "  go  "  in  the  gospel,  as  well.  When  Moham- 
med's mountain  would  not  come  to  him,  he  had  to  go  to  it.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  chaplains,  who  see  what  crime  is,  and 
who  learn,  from  private  and  confidential  conversations  with 
prisoners,  what  has  led  them  to  prison,  should  inform  the  com- 
munity, and  help  it  to  right  the  wrong  outside.  It  is  human  soci- 
ety, it  is  the  world  outside — I  say  it  advisedly — that  needs  to  be 
reformed,  before  the  prisoners  and  the  felons  of -our  country  can 
be  reached.  May  God  help  us  to  understand  this !  [Applause. ) 
Dr.  BYERS.  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  occupied  the  office 
of  chaplain  of  a  prison.  I  held  that  office  for  six  years.  In 
that  time,  owing  to  political  changes  that  occurred  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  prison,  I  served  under  four  different  wardens. 
I  resigned  myself.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that 
there  was  any  politics  in  my  leaving  the  prison.  I  have  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  paper  presented  by  Chaplain  SEARLS. 
It  embodies  practically  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
prison  chaplain ;  I  regret  that  the  difficulties  of  the  office  can  only 
be  known  by  personal  experience.  They  cannot'  be  very  well 
presented  on  paper.  I  recall  the  experience  I  had.  I  went 
into  the  prison  without  any  personal  conviction  that  it  was  the 
place  for  me  to  go ;  but  I  found,  on  entering  the  prison,  that 
this  was  the  common  feeling;  there  was  not  a  prisoner  there, 
who  had  any  personal  conviction  that  he  ought  to  be  there. 
[Laughter.]  So  I  found  myself  at  once  on  a  common  plane 
with  these  men.  For  almost  two  years,  I  labored  against  a  two- 
fold difficulty.  One  was  the  want  of  that  sympathy  on  tin.' 
outside,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  my  congregation, 
and  in  the  community  where  I  labored.  The  office  was  regarded 
by  the  public  as  a  mere  sop  to  sentiment,  a  response  to  the 
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feeling  that  it  will  not  do  to  deprive  prisoners  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  chaplain,  but  that  anybody  can  fill  the  position. 

The  second  difficulty  was  the  indifference  of  the  prisoner  to 
the  chaplain.  He  caught  the  public  sentiment,  and  I  think  he 
had  it  worse  than  the  people  outside.  He  felt  that  the  chaplain 
\v.-ts  merely  a  man  hired  to  do  certain  things,  and  draw  a  salary. 
The  salary  in  Ohio  is  not  very  hard  to  draw.  I  was  obliged, 
(from  the  convictions  of  my  friends,  not  from  my  personal  con- 
victions), to  give  up  a  better  salary  and  a  much  more  pleasant 
position,  and  take  that  place  at  a.  salary  of  eight  hundred 
dollars ;  and  they  thought,  then — and  possibly  they  were  right — 
that  they  "were  paying  the  chaplain  too  much. 

I  did  my  work  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  and  finally 
succeeded,  I  think,  measurably  at  least,  in  overcoming  them.  I 
went  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  said  to  him  :  "'  Will  you 
be  kind  enough,  sir,  when  you  select  a  director  of  the  prison, 
to  give  us  a  man  that  has  some  sympathy  with  the  moral  and 
religious  interests  of  the  prisoner  ? ' '  I  added  :  u  When  you 
select  directors  of  any  publfc  or  benevolent  institution,  you 
choose  gentlemen  of  high  moral  standing ;  if  they  are  religious, 
it  is  all  the  better ;  but  when  it  comes  to  appointing  a  prison 
director,  anybody  that  votes  the  ticket  will  do.  I  should  like 
some  sympathy  in  my  work ;  I  have  none."  The  warden  was 
compelled  by  the  rules  of  the  prison  to  attend  chapel  service ; 
I  think  that  accounts  for  his  presence,  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
The  guards  of  course  had  to  be  there ;  they  would  rather  have 
been  some  place  else,  I  have  not  any  doubt.  The  governor 
replied  :  u  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and,  when  I  select  a  director,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  confer  with  you."  He  did  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
prison,  and  in  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  state.  When  he 
came  to  make  his  selection,  he  said  :  "  Three  names  have  been 
suggested  to  me,  and  unless  there  is  some  objection  to  them,  I 
must  select  one  of  these.  Do  you  know  Mr.  So-and-so  ? "  "  Very 
well,  sir."  "  Is  he  religious  i "  I  replied  :  -"  Mr.  S —  -  is  a  very 
nice  gentleman,  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  I  think  that 
practically  his  religion  would  compare  very  well  with  that  of 
many  people  I  have  •  known  in  church  relations  ;  but  he  is  not  a 
Christian."  uDo  you  know  Mr.  H—  '."  "Yes,  sir,  very 
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well."  "  Is  he  religious  ? "  "  No,  sir,  but  his  wife  is."  (That  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  religious  yourself).  "  Well,  then," 
said  lie,  "  here  is  the  third  name ;  I  presume  that  to  gratify  you, 

I  shall  have  to  take  him."  Dr.  S ,  whom  he  named,  was 

an  excellent  gentleman,  but  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  active 
politicians  in  the  state.  I  looked  as  straight  as  I  could  down 
my  nose ;  I  saw  where  I  was ;  and  I  said  to  the  governor, 
candidly :  "  Come  to  think  of  it,  governor,  I  do  not  want  a 
Christian,  so  much  as  I  thought  I  did."  Either  of  the  other 
gentlemen  would  have  been  preferable  to  Dr.  S . 

As  soon  as  we  did  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  (I  think  that  the  president  of  this  association  ap- 
pointed him),  at  once  a  religious  interest  was  developed  in  the 
prison,  and  he  brought  to  the  chaplain  help  and  influence  which 
made  the  work  easier.  I  taught  a  little  school  in  the  afternoon. 
Out  of  that,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  came  more  positive  reform 
than  out  of  all  the  chapel  work  I  ever  did.  Another  thing  I  was 
able  to  accomplish  :  I  came  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the 
prisoners,  I  went  to  them  in  their  cells,  I  sat  down  with  them, 
and  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  make  them  feel  that  I  was  their 
friend,  and,  having  accomplished  that,  I  had  but  little  trouble 
afterwards  with  them.  [Applause.] 

I  now  recall  the  worst  man  that  I  ever  knew  in  the  prison. 
I  studied  him.  He  was  exceedingly  vicious,  wicked,  murderous. 
I  found  that  I  could  not  approach  him  without  being  repulsed, 
and  finally  concluded  I  would  let  him  go.  I  speak  of  it  here, 
because  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  two  things  that  the  chap] ;t in 
must  never  forget.  One  is  that  all  who  are  sentenced  are  not 
criminals ;  a  large  majority  of  the  men  sent  to  prison  are  not 
criminals,  in  any  true  interpretation  of  the  word.  They  should 
not  be  regarded  and  treated  as  criminals.  My  other  thought  is 
that,  whoever  else  may  think  it,  the  chaplain  must  never  con- 
clude that  any  man  is  beyond  hope.  Let  the  warden,  let  the 
courts,  let  the  community  set  the  prisoner  down  as  hopeless,  if 
they  will.  But  he  who  believes  in  the  power  and  adaptation 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  must  never  abandon  hope.  This  man. 
of  whom  I  speak,  repulsed  me,  until  I  said :  "  I  can  not  ap- 
proachhim  without  danger."  I  do  not  mean  personal  danger, 
but  without  apprehension  that  I  might  be  compelled  to  have 
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him  punished.  So  I  let  him  go.  For  two  months  I  had  not 
spoken  to  him,  when,  passing  along  the  corridor,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  I  saw  him  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
I  stopped  as  I  passed.  Something  within  me  eaid :  "  Why  not 
speak  to  him?"  Something  answered:  "If  you  do,  he  will 
insult  you.''  Then  I  said  to  myself:  ''Your  Master  was 
insulted."  "  Aye,  but  he  may  spit  in  your  face."  "  Your 
Master  was  spit  upon,  and  you  are  not  above  your  Lord."  I 
turned,  and  went  back  to  the  cell,  calling  him  by  name.  He 
sprang  up  instantly,  his  eyes  Hashing  with  fury,  and  cried : 
•'Why  do  you  not  go  on  ?  Why  did  you  stop  '.  You  read  my 
opinion  of  you,  this  morning,  from  the  book  of  Job  :  '  Ye  are  all 
physicians  of  no  value  !  "  I  said  :  "  I  know  it ;  I  know  I  am 
of  no  value.  But  he  of  whom  I  spoke  is  of  infinite  value  to 
you.  You  must  let  me  talk  to  you  of  Jesus  Christ;  let  me 
speak  a  word.  If  I  had  known  you  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  you  were  a  boy  on  your  father's  farm,  and  committed 
simple  trespass,  and  was  routed  out  of  the  community  for  it, 
and  after  a  year's  labor  went  back  to  your  father,  and  paid  your 
wages  in  his  hand — oh,  I  think  if  I  had  been  with  you  then,  I 
might  have  helped  you.  I  am  so  sorry  I  could  not  be  your 
friend  then."  "Who  told  you  that?"  I  said:  "I  have 
learned  it,  for  I  wanted  to  know  all  your  history  I  could  find." 
He  turned  quickly,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  exclaimed  :  "If 
you  will  be  my  friend,  I  will  promise  you  I  will  never  break 
another  prison  rule."  And  from  that  hour  he  never  did.  I 
have  witnessed  in  all  my  life  no  struggle  equal  to  that  which 
took  place  in  that  man,  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  himself  and  be 
a  man.  He  gained  the  victory,  and  subsequently  succeeded  by 
his  own  good  behavior  in  getting  a  pardon,  and  went  out  of 
prison  to  become  an  industrious,  good  citizen.  There  is  no  case 
beyond  hope.  [Applause.] 

THE  CHAIR.  The  working  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
is  unique  ;  it  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other  institu- 
tion with  which  I  am  acquainted.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
Colonel  TI-J-TS. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  am  not  a  "  moral  instructor."  The 
••moral  instructor"  of  our  institution  is  not  here,  and  I  can 
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give  only  a  very  brief  statement  of  what  we  do.  Our  religious 
services  are  all  upon  Sunday,  with  the  exception  of  the  prisoners' 
prayer-meetings,  on  Wednesday  evening  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, which  are  wholly  conducted  by  themselves.  On  every 
Sunday  morning,  the  Catholic  priest  celebrates  low  mass  in  the 
chapel.  Half  of  our  population,  or  a  little  more,  are  Catholics. 
lie  comes  at  any  other  time  that  he  chooses,  and  goes  anywhere 
in  the  prison  that  he  pleases  to  go.  Following  the  mass,  (which 
occupies  an  hour,  including  the  address,  which  always  is  a  good 
one,  touching  upon  some  practical  matter),  we  have  our  Bible 
class,  Sabbath-school,  and  the  Catholic  catechism.  The  Bible 
lessons  are  prepared  by  one  of  the  convicts,  and  I  wish  I  had  one 
here.  They  are  admirable.  All  of  these  exercises  are  con- 
ducted by  the  prisoners  themselves,  both  in  the  Protestant  and 
in  the  Catholic  schools,  which  meet  in  different  rooms.  They 
occupy  an  hour.  Then  follows  the  general  service,  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  which  all  attend.  This  is  a  preaching  service,  with 
singing  and  the  other  usual  accompaniments.  Our  singing  is 
first-class.  We  have  an  organ  and  a  fine  choir  of  prisoners ; 
a  good  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  it.  This  service  is  one  which 
any  clergyman  would  be  glad  to  conduct.  There  is  no  rule  pre- 
scribing the  position  which  a  man  shall  occupy  in  chapel.  Our 
men  are  not  required  to  keep  their  arms  folded  ;  they  are  not  told 
to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  clergyman ;  they  observe  the  pro- 
prieties of  their  own  accord  ;  the  clergymen  who  officiate  receive 
the  most  gratifying  attention,  which  arouses  their  enthusiasm. 
On  Sunday  evening  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
meets ;  that  is  an  organization  composed  of  the  prisoners  exclu- 
sively ;  they  organized  it  themselves.  They  choose  their  officers 
quarterly.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  prayer-meeting.  It  num- 
bers two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  meet  for  two  hours  at 
each  session.  The  moral  instructor  is  present  at  that  meeting? 
hut  does  not  conduct  it.  It  is  occupied  with  remarks,  singing, 
and  prayer.  I  am  usually  in  attendance  a  part  of  the  session. 
This  is  the  work  of  every  Sunday. 

The  other  agencies,  beside  our  schools,  which  have  some  bear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  I  have  spoken  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Our  Catholic  prisoners  said  that  they  could  not,  of  course,  take 
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part  in  that  organization  ;  so  they  asked  to  have  an  organization 
of  their  own,  and  they  have  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
"Catholic  Debating  Society."  They  meet  on  Saturday  evening. 
At  every  meeting  they  have  a  religious  reading,  and  their  aim  is 
to  have  in  that  meeting  only  those  who  are  fit  or  who  are  pre- 
paring to  come  to  communion.  We  have  also  a  "  Scientific  and 
Literary  Club,"  with  a  hundred  members,  who  meet  on  Satur- 
day evening ;  the  exercises  consist  of  essays,  declamations,  sing- 
ing, etc.  We  have,  too,  a  Chatauqua  circle,  which  keeps  along 
with  similar  circles  outside.  Our  colored  friends  prefer  to  go 
alone ;  they  have  organized  under  the  name  of  "  Faith,  Love  and 
Charity."  We  have  an  athletic  society,  which  on  Saturday  after- 
noons puts  its  knowledge  into  practical  use  in  playing  baseball 
and  other  games,  in  the  yard.  In  the  evening  they  have  meet- 
ings for  literary  exercises.  We  publish  a  weekly  paper,  all  the 
work  upon  it  being  done  within  the  Reformatory — both  literary 
and  mechanical.  Our  schools,  which  greatly  help  the  men 
morally  and  educationally,  are  in  session  four  evenings  in  the 
week.  The  classes  number  fourteen  and  the  pupils  five  hun- 
dred. The  teachers  are  in  part  prisoners  and  in  part  persons 
from  outside. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  except  upon 
the  general  thought  and  plan  of  work.  We  have  not  time  to 
sit  down  with  every  man  and  talk  over  his  case  and  deal  with 
it  separately.  We  have  to  deal  largely  with  our  prisoners  in 
the  mass,  although  the  moral  instructor  spends  all  of  his  time 
and  does  a  large  part  of  his  work  in  going  about  from  man  to 
man  in  their  cells.  We  give  the  men  all  this  liberty  to  organize 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  manhood ;  and 
our  whole  line  of  action  is  in  that  direction.  We  start  out  with 
the  assumption  that  the  men  want  to  reform,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  live  lives  of  sin.  We  base  all  our  work  upon  the  propo- 
sition also  that  they  are  sinners,  just  as  we  are.  There  has  come 
into  this  world  (call  it  what  you  please)  that  which  we  call  the 
gospel,  and  we  regard  it  as  the  only  power  which  has  ever  been 
known  to  regenerate  any  man.  In  all  our  efforts,  we  seek  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  and  to  treat  the  men  as  men ; 
we  say  to  them :  "  There  is  a  better  life,  which  you  can  have, 
and  which  is  offered  to  you  as  it  is  to  all  men." 
6 
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As  to  our  first  grade  meeting,  the  Reformatory  is  organized 
on  the  grade  system.  Each  prisoner,  when  received,  is  placed  in 
the  second  or  intermediate  grade,  and  rises  into  the  first,  or 
drops  into  the  third,  by  good  or  bad  conduct,  as  he  is  inclined. 
As  an  additional  motive  to  good  conduct,  we  allow  the  first 
grade  men  the  privilege  of  assembling  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
(this  grade  now  embraces  a  little  less  than  half  of  our  institution), 
and  hold  a  meeting  which  is  not  religious  in  its  character,  but 
addressed  by  some  clergyman  or  some  other  good  talker,  from 
Boston  or  the  vicinity.  The  talks  are  upon  matters  of  general 
interest,  such  as  scientific,  historical,  literary,  moral,  and  legal 
topics.  We  have  had  such  speakers  as  Mrs.  Livermore,  Dr. 
Mays,  and  many  others  whose  names  you  would  recognize  as 
distinguished  for  learning  and  eloquence.  In  these  meetings  we 
have  music  by  our  quartette,  our  solo  and  chorus  singers,  and 
our  orchestra.  The  men  are  allowed  to  talk  freely,  until  the 
meeting  is  called  to  order  by  the  president.  They  go  back  to 
their  cells  entirely  unattended  by  any  officer.  At  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  other  meetings  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  is  no  offiqer  present,  except  as  a  visitor.  Some- 
times the  officers  take  part  in  the  meetings.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing 'we  let  the  men  go  down  to  their  assembly  rooms  entirely  by 
themselves — nearly  five  hundred  men — and  when  they  go  back, 
they  walk  up-stairs,  talking  on  the  way,  just  as  members  of  this 
association  will  walk  out  of  this  room,  and  talk  as  they  go. 

A  DELEGATE.     Between  what  ages  do  you  receive  prisoners  ( 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  We  receive  prisoners  anywhere  from 
fourteen  to  seventy,  without  any  limit  as  to  age  or  duration  of 
sentence.  We  have  the  indeterminate  sentence,  but  with  this 
limitation,  that  we  cannot  hold  any  man  for  misdemeanor  longer 
than  two  years,  and  not  over  five  years  for  a  felony. 

A  DELEGATE.    Can  you  release  prisoners  for  good  behavior  ? 

Superintendent  TUFTS.     Yes,  after  they  reach  the  first  grade. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  same  men  come 
back  to  you  ? 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  Less  than  six  per  cent,  of  our  iiu-n 
have  come  back  to  us.  We  dare  not  make  any  statement  as  to 
what  number  we  have  reformed ;  we  must  wait  until  we  get  on 
the  other  side.  [Applause.] 
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THE  CHAIR.  The  chaplains  wish  to  hear  from  the  wardens, 
and  I  call  upon  Warden  MCCLAUGHRY,  of  the  penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  near  Chicago. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  This  call  upon  me  is  entirely  unex- 
pected. I  understood  that  this  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
chaplains,  and  not  of  the  wardens,  at  which  the  chaplains  would 
discuss  the  difficulties  and  encouragements  connected  with  their 
work.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper  read  by 
Chaplain  SEARLS.  From  a  warden's  standpoint,  perhaps  he  did 
not  go  quite  far  enough,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  them.  A  warden  may  entirely  nullify  and  destroy  his  chap- 
lain's influence  in  the  prison.  He  may  do  this  by  active  oppo- 
sition ;  but  he  will  not  be  quite  so  successful  in  destroying  the 
chaplain's  influence  by  active  opposition,  as  he  will  by  con- 
firmed lack  of  interest  in  his  work,  or  freezing  indifference  to  it. 
[Applause.]  Or  he  may  be  the  most  efficient  helper  the  chaplain 
has  in  his  institution,  even  although  he  may  not  himself  be  a 
religious  man,  simply  by  giving  to  the  religious  work  in  the 
prison  his  encouragement  and  support,  as  he  must  do,  if  it  is  to 
be  successful.  The  point  made  by  Dr.  SEARLS,  that  the  warden 
ought  never  to  appoint  a  keeper  or  officer  who  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  chaplain,  is  well  taken.  One 
keeper  may  destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  chaplain's  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  friends,  the  chaplains,  need  to  under- 
stand that  the  good  accomplished  by  them  depends  upon  inces- 
sant and  determined  labor.  The  work  of  the  chaplain  should 
be,  I  take  it,  such  as  a  district  clergyman  carries  on  in  his  parish, 
where  he  depends  on  personal  influence  and  effort,  more  than  on 
pulpit  administration,  for  results  obtained.  [Applause.] 

In  our  prison,  school  work  is  believed  (and,  I  think,  correctly) 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  bringing  about 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  This  school  work  should  be 
thorough,  systematic,  and  complete.  We  have  so  far  come  to 
that  belief  in  Illinois,  that  our  last  legislature  appropriated 
money  to  build  two  school-houses,  one  to  be  connected  with  each 
of  the  two  cell-houses.  We  propose  to  take  the  prisoners  out 
every  evening,  and  conduct  the  school  throughout  the  year. 
Nothing  will  make  a  man  despise  his  former  self  so  much  as 
education.  I  have  in  mind  the  moral  as  well  as  the  secular 
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influence  of  education.  My  friend,  the  chaplain  of  the  Illinois 
Penitentiary,  will  recall  many  men,  who  came  to  our  institution 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  who,  during  the  course  of  three 
years'  confinement,  received  a  fair  education,  being  able  to  go 
through  the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  and  the  pride  thus 
aroused,  and  the  moral  sentiment  stirred  up,  when  they  reached 
a  point  from  which  they  could  look  back  and  see  what  they 
were  when  they  entered  the  prison,  and  know  themselves  now 
better  armed  to  combat  with  the  temptation,  that  will  meet  them 
outside,  were  the  most  efficient  safeguards  which  we  could  throw 
around  them.  [Applause.] 

However  the  office  of  the  chaplain  may  have  been  disre- 
garded, or  thought  lightly  of,  in  the  past,  I  think  that  I  can 
testify,  on  behalf  of  all  the  wardens  present,  that  it  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  offices  connected  with 
any  prison.  "We  are  coming  to  see  that  it  is  not, right  to  load 
the  chaplain  down  with  the  mail-service  and  express-service,  and 
make  him  the  mail-boy  and  messenger  of  the  prison.  Give  him  a 
chance  to  work  in  his  chosen  field,  in  the  field  in  which  God  has 
called  him  to  work.  Give  him  every  opportunity  to  succeed  in  it ; 
and  then  require  him  to  be  a  man,  to  put  his  whole  soul  into  his 
work,  like  any  other  officer  of  the  penitentiary.  [Applause.] 

A  DELEGATE.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  one  chaplain  is 
sufficient  for  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  No ;  I  think  not,  We  have  two,  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic.  In  effect  we  have  two.  The  law  of 
Illinois  provides  for  only  one  chaplain,  but  we  have  a  very  faith- 
ful Catholic  priest  who  does  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  prison, 
from  cell  to  cell,  with  prisoners  of  his  faith. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  prescribe  rules  as  to  the  number  of 
visits  to  be  made  to  the  cells  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  No  sir,  we  do  not ;  the  chaplain  is 
the  best  judge  of  that,  if  he  is  a  worthy  and  faithful  man ;  and 
if  he  is  not,  we  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  DELEGATE.  Is  it  your  theory  that  every  man  in  the  prison 
should  receive  some  form  of  instruction,  or  only  those  who  need 
elementary  teaching  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Our  theory  is  that  all  should  receive 
it.  There  are  educated  men  who  do  not  need  it ;  but  all  who 
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need  it  should  receive  it.  Our  practice  heretofore  lias  been  to 
instruct  only  those  who  could  not  read  and  write.  We  have  h'ad 
a  little  school-room,  half  as  large  as  this  room  ;  but  when  our 
two  new  school-houses  are  completed,  we  propose  to  organize  an 
educational  bureau  in  the  prison,  which  will  give  such  instruc- 
tion to  every  man  as  he  needs. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  punish  a  man  con- 
victed of  crime  by  depriving  him  of  instruction  ? 

"Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  No  ;  we  think  he  needs  it  more  than 
another. 

A  DELEGATE.   Do  you  have  instruction  given  by  convicts  I 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.    Yes,  in  special  cases. 

A  DELEGATE.    Not  as  a  rule  * 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Not  as  a  rule.  There  are  some  con- 
victs qualified  to  teach,  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  as  to  the  detail  of 
the  school.  Do  you  have  it  in  the  evening  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     Yes,  in  the  evening. 

A  DELEGATE.    And  Sunday  afternoons  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     Sunday-schools  only,  on  Sundays. 

A  DELEGATE.  Will  your  new  school-houses  be  large  enough 
to  gather  all  the  convicts  in  them  every  evening  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.    No,  not  every  evening. 

A  DELEGATE.    How  often  do  you  expect  to  gather  each  class  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.    Every  other  evening. 

A  DELEGATE.  Each  alternate  evening,  then,  will  be  devoted 
to  study  in  the  cells  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes;  the  man  who  attends  class  on 
Monday  evening  -will  study  in  his  cell  on  Tuesday  evening,  while 
his  neighbor  will  be  in  class. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  expect  to  employ  teachers  of  your 
own? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes;  we  expect  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  when  needed. 

A  DELEGATE.     How  many  hours  in  the  evening  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     That  we  have  not  decided  upon. 

A  DELEGATE.  You  will  grade  your  men  according  to  the 
progress  made  in  study  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.    Yes. 
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A  DELEGATE.  I  am  quite  interested  in  this  matter,  as  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  something  like  that  in  our  prison. 

Another  DELEGATE.  Do  you  have  school-masters  in  addition 
to  the  chaplain  ( 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.   We  have  not  now,  but  we  shall  have. 

Superintendent  W ATKINS.  I  have  listened  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  here  and  to  the  comments 
made  upon  it.  In  the  main,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with'  the  views 
expressed  in  the  paper.  I  think  the  work  of  the  chaplain  a  very 
important  one.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  not 
knowr  how  to  manage  a  prison  without  a  residejit  chaplain. 
The  duties  of  the  chaplain  in  the  Michigan  Reformatory  are 
beyond  what  the  statute  requires.  A  chaplain  who  simply  dis- 
charged his  duty  under  the  law  would  not  be  acceptable  to  us. 
He  might  comply  with  the  law  by  conducting  services  on  the 
Sabbath  day  and  attending  to  the  distribution  of  the  mail,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  clerk.  We  expect  the  chaplain  to  visit  the 
inmates  in  their  cells,  to  encourage  them  in  the  proper  manner; 
and,  with  me,  the  chaplain  is  the  one  officer  to  whom  I  am 
always  willing  to  listen,  on  behalf  of  prisoners,  if,  for  the  time 
being,  it  is  desired  to  set  a  rule  aside.  [Applause.] 

We  receive  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five 
years,  at  the  Michigan  House  of  Correction  ;  and  every  one  less 
than  twenty  years  of  age  is  required  to  enter  the  school  at  once, 
upon  his  admission  into  the  institution,  regardless  of  his  educa- 
tional advancement.  If  there  are  any  illiterates,  who  do  not 
understand  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  who 
are  above  that  age,  they  are  placed  in  the  school  also.  Each 
prisoner,  when  received,  goes  through  the  regular  system  of 
examination,  and  the  last  place  reached  by  him  is  the  chaplain's 
office.  The  chaplain  examines  him  as  to  his  moral  condition ; 
the  standing,  and  history,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his  parents; 
and  his  own  history  in  the  past.  That  gives  him  the  cue,  so  to 
speak,  for  his  work  with'  that  particular  man.  All  the  men 
received  during  the  week  are  taken  by  the  chaplain,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  after  the  prayer-meeting,  (we  have  a  prayer-meeting 
service),  into  a  room  by  themselves,  where  he  gives  them  a  moral 
lecture;  he  reads  the  rules  of  the  prison  to  them,  and  explains 
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tl ifin  ;  he  shows  them  how  to  avoid  being  reported  ;  he  talks  to 
them  regarding  their  life  in  prison.  He  afterward  follows  this 
up,  treating  them  individually,  not  collectively,  but  going  from 
cell  to  cell,  not  only  Sundays,  but  through  the  week ;  and 
these  I  regard  as  the  most  important  duties  of  the  chaplain. 

I  think  that  the  chaplain  certainly  becomes  a  very  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  educational  interests  in  the  prison. 
We  have  a  prison  superintendent  of  schools.  We  follow  the 
ordinary  graded  school  system,  the  grades  being  sharply  defined, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  state.  We  have  recently 
built  a  school-house ;  formerly  we  used  the  chapel  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  have  in  this  school-house  two  recitation  rooms  separate 
from  the  school-room,  and  we  expect  to  advance  in  the  line  of 
education  beyond  anything  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We 
divide  the  scholars  into  four  grades,  and  we  take  into  the  school 
every  evening  one  set  of  teachers.  Into  the  recitation  rooms 
we  take  classes  graded  ^n  accordance  with  their  education,  so 

o 

that  on  an  average  every  pupil  has  the  opportunity  to  attend 
school  as  often  as  once  in  three  nights,  and  the  very  illiterate 
every  night.  One  grade  of  advanced  pupils  is  also  taken  into 
the  school-room  every  night.  In  all  this  work  the  chaplain  is  an 
influential  factor. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  among  wardens  and 
superintendents,  that  the  chaplain  is  an  important  officer. 
Years  ago,  the  experience  of  Brother  BVERS  was  the  rule,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  not  so  now.  Chaplains  have,  as  a  rule,  discharged 
their  duties  so  well,  and  so  much  more  interest  is  taken  in 
prisoners  by  the  world  at  large,  that  we  now  pretty  generally 
recognize  the  very  valuable  service  our  chaplains  render. 
[Applause.] 

A  DELEGATE.    Are  the  guards  present  in  the  school-room? 
Superintendent  WATKINS.    Our  practice  is  to  detail  one  officer 
as  a  guard  in  the  school-room.    We  do  not  give  the  latitude  of 
which  Colonel  TUFTS  speaks.    We  detail  one  guard  as  an  assist- 
ant teacher. 

A  DELEGATE.     How  is  your  chaplain  appointed  ? 

Superintendent  WATKINS.  By  the  warden.  All  our  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  warden.  The  chaplain  has  an  assistant,  a 
clerk,  appointed  by  the  warden ;  and  in  addition  to  the  duties 
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required  of  him  by  statute,  he  is  expected  to  perform  these 
other  duties  in  the  school.  We  employ  prisoners  as  teachers. 
There  are  some  prisoners  who  are  college  graduates,  well  edu- 
cated men.  They  come  into  the  school  and  take  charge  of  our 
advanced  classes. 

A  DELEGATE.     What  do  you  pay  your  chaplain  ? 

Superintendent  W  ATKINS.  We  pay  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year ;  the  salary  is  fixed  by  statute. 

THE  CHAIR.  There  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  institu- 
tion at  Sherborn,  Massachusetts.  It  is  for  adult  female  prisoners. 

Mrs.  ELLEN  C.  JOHNSON,  (superintendent  of  the  Woman's 
Prison  at  Sherborn).  We  have  a  resident  chaplain",  and  I  am 
sorry  she  is  not  present  to  tell  you  of  her  work.  We  have  ser- 
vices in  our  chapel  twice  a  day ;  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  in  the  evening  at  six.  These  are  merely  short  services  of 
prayer.  On  Sunday,  we  have  Protestant  service  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  mass  at  eleven  ;  general  Sabbath-school  at  half- 
past  three ;  a  Protestant  Sabbath-school  at  a  quarter  before  five, 
and  all  of  these,  except  the  Catholic  service,  are  conducted  by 
the  resident  chaplain,  who  is  a  woman.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  have  a  clergyman  from  the  village  or  elsewhere, 
whenever  one  can  be  obtained.  This  makes  Sunday  a  very  full 
day. 

The  chaplain  is  the  principal  teacher  in  the  schools.  She 
devotes  each  morning  to  seeing  the  women  in  the  "  probation 
department,"  which  means  the  women  when  they  first  come  into 
the  prison, — and  to  visiting  the  hospital,  and  writing  letters  for 
those  who  cannot  write  for  themselves.  In  the  afternoon,  from 
one  to  three  o'clock,  there  is  a  school  for  those  who  can  read,  but 
not  well,  and  who  can  not  write.  We  try  to  have  every  woman 
learn  to  write,  while  she  is  in  the  prison.  There  is  a  library  in 
the  prison  proper  of  twelve  hundred  volumes ;  in  the  hospital,  of 
nearly  three  hundred ;  in  the  probation  department,  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty — three  separate  libraries  in  all.  We  have 
evening  classes  :  on  Monday  evening,  in  geography  ;  on  Tuesday, 
in  arithmetic ;  on  Wednesday,  in  the  chapel,  we  practise  singing; 
on  Thursday,  we  have  an  entertainment  of  some  kind,  either  a 
lecture,  or  something  else  that  may  serve  to  interest  and  instruct 
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the  women ;  and  on  Friday,  a  lecture,  sometimes  given  by  the 
physician,  who  is,  like  the  chaplain,  a  woman,  and  resides  in  the 
prison.  The  ages  of  the  women  vary  from  fifteen  to  eighty-four. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  very  anxious  to  learn  to  write.  We  rarely 
have  a  woman  who  is  not  willing  to  make  the  attempt,  and  very 
few  fail.  A  woman  wrote  me  a  letter,  a  short  time  ago,  who  was 
sixty-two  years  old,  and  had  been  in  prison  fourteen  months.  It 
was  not  very  long,  but  it  was  a  good  one :  "  My  dear  Mrs.  John- 
son :  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  I  want  you  to  know  I  can  write 
a  letter.  Good-bye."  [Laughter.]  The  letters  written  to  their 
friends  tell  of  their  privileges,  wh'at  they  are  able  to  learn  in  the 
prison,  and  how  well  they  are  getting  on.  One  woman  wrote :  "I 
have  learned,  in  six  months,  in  the  prison  school,  more  than  I  ever 
learned  at  school  outside."  This  was  partly,  I  suppose,  because 
her  attention  had  been  devoted  to  her  work.  The  women  who 
come  from  high  schools,  and  graduates  of  colleges,  are  excused 
from  the  school,  thus  making  room  for  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  before.  [In  reply  to  a  question]:  The  chaplain 
does  not  attend  to  the  mail ;  the  superintendent  and  deputy  super- 
intendent attend  to  the  reading  of  all  letters  received  or  sent. 

Mr.  ROSEN AU.  Inasmuch  as  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania  is  different  from  anything 
of  which  we  have  heard  to-day,  I  should  be  very  much  pleased 
if  Warden  CASSIDY  would  tell  us  how  prisoners  are  instructed 
there. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  The  question  put  by  the  gentleman  from 
Buffalo  is  intended  to  refer  to  music  in  prison.  We  have  a  great 
variety  of  musical  instruments.  Any  prisoner  may  play  on  any 
instrument  that  suits  his  fancy,  or  which  he  is  capable  of  learning, 
from  a  jewsharp  to  a  piano.  The  time  for  music  is  from  supper- 
time,  or  six  o'clock,  until  nine.  Some  of  it  is  not  very  fine  music. 
Some  can  play  the  violin  very  well ;  some  learn  very  rapidly, 
others  will  not  learn  at  all. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Are  these  instruments  furnished  by 
the  state  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  By  the  prisoners  themselves.  Some  can 
not  learn  music.  There  is  no  music  in  some  people,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  training  you  attempt  to  give  them,  you  can  not  make 
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musicians  of  them.  Those  that  do  not  choose  to  learn  music  can 
listen  to  the  others. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  prison  is  entirely  by  personal 
visitation  of  prisoners  in  their  cells.  There  is  a  general  service 
on  Sunday  morning,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  which  is  the  usual 
service.  The  structure  of  the  prison  is  such,  that  there  are  eight 
different  services  going,  at  the  same  time.  The  different  wings 
radiate. from  one  centre,  with  a  separate  door  for  each  corridor, 
and  when  the  doors  are  closed,  each  of  the  buildings  is  entirely 
separate,  so  that  the  services  in  each  do  not  interfere  with  one 
another.  We  have  preaching  and  singing  in  each  wing  at  the 
same  time,  for  an  hour. 

A  DELEGATE.     By  different  denominations  ? 

.Mr.  CASSIDY.  By  the  Protestant  denominations.  The  Cath- 
olics have  no  general  service.  Our  system  is  not  adapted  for 
that,  and  I  question  the  propriety  of  it  in  prison. 

A  DELEGATE.    You  have  no  chapel  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  We  have  no  chapel ;  and  the  congregation 
of  crime-class  people  with  people  who  are  not  criminals,  in  a 
chapel,  is  pernicious.  The  evil  effect  of  that  can  not  be  remedied 
by  any  methods  that  chaplains  can  employ.  A  Catholic  priest, 
who  is  appointed  by  tl»c  archbishop,  visits  the  prison  continually. 
More  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  religious  teaching,  by  sitting 
down  quietly  with  a  prisoner,  than  by  preaching  at  him  in  the 
usual  way.  There  have  been  three  chaplains  connected  with  the 
institution,  in  its  history  of  sixty  years.  Chaplains  live  long  in  our 
section  of  the  country ;  none  resign,  and  they  do  not  often  die. 
We  have  had  only  three.  They  are  appointed  by  the  board  of 
inspectors.  One  visit  to  each  prisoner  every  month  is  required 
of  the  chaplain.  The  chaplain  must  see  every  prisoner  once  a 
month,  and  have  an  interview ;  he  then  selects  those  who  need 
his  services  most,  and  visits  them  continually.  He  goes  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  library,  which  contains 
between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  volumes.  He  can 
not  be  interfere^  with  by  any  other  officer  in  the  institution,  but 
is  entirely  independent,  even  of  the  warden.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  board,  and  no  one  has  any  control  over  him,  except  in  case 
of  misconduct  on  his  part. 
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There  is  no  officer  connected  with  any  prison,  who  can  be  of 
so  much  service  to  the  administration  of  The  prison  as  the  chap- 
lain. In  our  prison,  he  is  relieved  of  any  duties  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  his  office  as  a  religious  teacher.  All  letters 
pass  through  the  warden's  hands.  The  moral  instructor  is 
relieved  of  all  that  slavish  drudgery,  which  occupies  more  time 
than  he  can  afford  to  give  it.  Most  of  it  is  humdrum  labor,  and 
another  man  could  do  it  as  well  as  the  chaplain. 

We  have  no  schools.  We  have  a  school-teacher,  who  gives 
instruction  to  illiterate  prisoners  in  their  cells.  He  teaches 
them  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  After  that  the  prisoner  can 
proceed  further  for  himself  if  he  chooses.  Secular  instruction  is 
an  important  part  of  prison  discipline,  but  not  so  important  as  is 
believed  by  most  people  who  are  managing  prisons. 

Superior  education  is  of  no  advantage  to  an  honest  com- 
munity. Education  of  the  hand  is  of  far  more  benefit  to  the 
honest  community  than  the  education  of  the  brain,  or  the 
knowledge  of  books.  Habits  of  industry  keep  people  out  of 
prison ;  book-learning  never  did.  Crimes  of  education — crimes 
that  are  committed,  and  can  be  committed,  only  by  educated 
men — contribute  a  large  portion  of  the  criminal  population  of 
this  country,  in  and  out  of  prison.  There  is  no  part  of  the  com- 
munity so  happy  as  the  working  people,  who  earn  their  day's 
wages  with  their  hands;  arid  the  people  who  make  up  the 
population  of  our  prisons  do  not  belong  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity. I  think  every  warden  present  will  agree  with  me,  that 
industry  is  the  best  means,  in  any  society,  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  virtue.  Education,  in  this  country,  is  considered  by  parents 
the  most  essential  thing  to  give  to  their  children.  It  is  a  mis- 
take. One  of  the  chaplains  here  well  remarked  that  the  educa- 
tion of  young  people  is  neglected  by  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
by  the  church.  It  does  not  take  charge  of  them  early  enough 
to  prevent  them  getting  into  prison.  That  is  right,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  There  is  no  way  to  do  anything,  like  beginning  at  the 
beginning ;  and  if  you  want  to  go  to  the  beginning,  you  must  go 
to  the  parents.  If  parents  will  see  that  their  children  are  taken 
care  of  early,  they  will  not  be  so  apt  to  get  astray.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  mothers.  They  can  hold  children  with  a  tighter 
grip  than  the  male  parents,  if  they  will  look  after  them.  After 
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they  wander  away  from  a  mother's  care,  they  may  fall  into  any 
mischief  that  comes  in  their  way. 

The  education  of  prisoners  is  not  as  important  as  one  matter 
that  is  entirely  lost  sight  of ;  and  that  is  the  education  of  the 
people  whom  you  employ  to  educate  them.  The  education  of 
prison  officers  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  education  of 
the  prisoners.  [Applause.]  Not  every  man  who  is  taken  out 
of  his  line  of  life  and  society,  and  appointed  to  a  prison  office, 
will  make  a  prison  officer.  I  do  not  care  how  much  book  educa- 
tion he  has  got,  or  how  able  a  man  he  may  be  considered  by  his 
friends,  who  solicit  his  appointment.  He  may  nevertheless  not 
have  one  qualification  which  will  render  him  efficient  as  a  prison 
officer.  Prison  officers  have  to  be  educated,  to  be  trained,  to  be 
efficient.  In  every  prison  in  the  country,  there  should  be  a 
school  for  prison  officers,  and  they  should  be  educated  in  that 
school,  and  instructed  in  the  important  parts  of  their  duty  ;  and 
this  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  one  in  authority,  whoever 
he  may  be,  whether  it  be  by  the  warden  or  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  managers — the  one  who  has  the  appointing  power. 
In  our  prison,  the  warden  has  the  appointing  power,  and  he 
instructs  the  officers.  The  officers  meet,  every  night  of  the  week, 
before  they  go  home,  after  their  day's  duty.  There  they  get 
whatever  instruction  is  necessary  to  be  given  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  so  that  none  of  them  can  say  :  "  I 
was  not  told  to  do  this,"  or  "  I  did  not  hear  that,"  or  "  Nobody 
told  me."  Their  conduct  toward  prisoners,  their  manner  of 
addressing  prisoners,  their  whole  intercourse  with  prisoners — 
should  they  not  be  instructed  in  it?  No  man  can  go  into  a 
prison  and  take  up  this  work  off-hand,  without  any  knowledge  of 
it,  for  every  man  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  is  different  in  every 
way  from  his  neighbor.  There  are  no  two  people  alike ;  no  two 
children  in  the  same  family  are  alike ;  and  judicious  parents  do 
not  treat  their  children  all  in  the  same  way.  1  ou  cannot  treat 
individuals  all  in  the  same  way. 

Much  is  said,  and  much  time  and  money  are  expended  in  the 
care  of  the  children,  by  all  communities.  Much  is  done  for  their 
welfare  and  benefit.  Education  is  very  well,  so  far  as  rudi- 
ments go;  but  when  you  go  beyond  that,  you  are  wasting  your 
time  and  your  money.  Industry  is  the  only  way  to  keep  people 
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Out  of  mischief.  I  kept  statistics,  for  two  years,  of  prisoners 
who  were  newsboys  and  bootblacks, — a  class  commonly  supposed 
to  be  in  a  line  of  life  that  will  inevitably  lead  them  into  mis- 
chief ;  and  they  are  generally  considered  vicious,  bad  boys.  It 
is  not  so.  During  that  time,  I  had  only  three  come  into  the 
prison,  who  had  ever  been  engaged  in  selling  newspapers  or 
blacking  boots.  That  is  an  industry  ;  it  is  an  honest  calling ;  it 
is  a  business.  They  follow  that  business ;  they  trade  with  one 
another,  buy  newspapers,  and  rustle  around  for  their  crust  of 
bread,  and  they  get  it  honestly.  When  they  get  too  targe  for 
the  business,  they  drift  into  the  newspaper  offices  and  into 
the  factories  that  surround  the  newspaper  offices,  and  they 
get  into  an  honest  line  of  life.  Out  of  a  population  of  1,055 
now  in  our  prison  there  are  but  fourteen  who  were  bred  to 
mechanical  pursuits.  People  who  are  bred  to  industry  do  not 
fall  into  a  life  of  crime.  Good  mechanics  may  become  dis- 
sipated, lose  their  situations,  and  get  into  the  county  jail  as 
vagrants,  but  they  are  not  sent  to  state  prison  for  crime.  In- 
dustrial education  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  people  honest. 
The  labor  unions  that  have  been  transplanted  from  the  old 
country  to  America  have  well-nigh  ruined  the  industries  of 
this  country,  so  far  as  individual  mechanics  are  concerned. 
[Applause.]  They  have  almost  entirely  shut  out  the  American 
boy  from  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  trade.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  any  establishment  where  any  mechanical 
industry  is  taught.  Nearly  every  manufacturing  establishment 
is  under  the  control  of  some  trades  union,  and  the  number  of 
apprentices  that  the  employer  shall  have  is  fixed,  and  he  can 
take  no  more.  A  crusade  against  that  tyranny  will  be  the  best 
method  of  reducing  the  number  of  criminals.* 


*  The  reader  will  please  observe  that  Mr.  CASSIDY  did  not  say,  "a  crusade 
against  trades  unions,"  but  against  tyranny.  There  is  perhaps  no  intelligent 
student  of  modern  social  conditions,  who  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  organization  of  capital  and  the  extended  combinations  of  em- 
ployers, if  the  employed  are  not  given  the  same  liberty  of  organizing  for  their 
own  improvement  and  defense,  labor  will  be  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in 
the  struggle  between  these  two  opposing  interests,  and  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  will  be  little  better  than  that  of  a  slave.  The  government  is  greater 
than  any  or  all  of  these  combinations  together ;  and  it  should  prescribe  the 
limits  within  which  they  may  act  freely,  ordain  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
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There  are  many  people  who  go  to  prison,  who  are  not  crime- 
class  people ;  they  do  not  return.  Crime-class  people  come  back 
to  the  prison.  Some  claim  a  large  percentage  of  prisoners 
reformed.  I  do  not  like  the  word  reformation.  It  has  been 
applied  to  everything  that  is  vicious  and  pernicious.  Yet  I  do 
not  know  any  other  word  that  expresses  what  we  mean  by  it. 
Crime-class  people  do  not  very  often  reform.  The  best  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  is  that  about  four  per 
cent,  of  the  professional  crime  class  get  out  of  the  business 
entirely.  Of  first  offenders,  (who  are  not  crime-class  people),  I 
can  make  out  about  seventy-five  per  cent.,  of  whom  we  never 
hear  any  more.  We  keep  pretty  complete  statistics,  and  as 
correct  as  they  can  be  kept.  Statistics  are  very  often  mislead- 
ing, and  it  requires  care  and  attention  to  get  them  correct.  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  off-hand  such  a  per  cent.,  but  we  rarely  ever 
get  at  the  actual  percentage.  That  is  about  the  best  I  can  do 
in  the  way  of  reformation.  ' 

There  is  no  way  to  reach  people  for  their  benefit,  better  than 
by  the  old  Catholic  way  of  the  confessional.  In  that  way,  you 
reach  the  individual.  Under  the  Pennsylvania  or  individual 
system,  the  chaplain,  no  matter  what  denomination  he  belongs 
to,  makes  personal  visitation  his  entire  business ;  and  if  anything 
at  all  can  be  done  with  a  man,  it  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  am  grateful  to  have  lived  to  see  this  hour — grateful  to  God, 
and  thankful  to  the  National  Prison  Association.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  interest  manifested  in  the  chaplain's  work,  and  pleased 
to  observe  that  the  range  of  remark  and  discussion  is  so  broad  as 
it  has  been.  The  chaplain  has  to  do  with  all  this  in  thought,  and 
in  interest,  and  in  prayer ;  with  all  this,  and  with  much  more. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Congress.  It  had  previously  occurred  to  me 
that  little  interest  was  felt  in  the  work  of  prison  chaplains. 
For  that  reason  I  made  it  my  business,  or  a  part  of  it — and  this 
was  nearly  all  the  business  I  seemed  to  have  there — to  go  from 

the  laws  under  which  they  are  organized,  and  seek  to  adjust  their  mutual  rela- 
tions upon  some  equitable  basis,  fair  to  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  in  the 
interest  of  society  at  large.— F.  II.  W. 
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warden  to  warden,  and  present  tins  question  directly :  "  Do 
you  regard  the  position  and  the  work  of  the  chaplain  in  your 
prison  as  necessary  or  desirable  ? "  All,  save  one,  gave  me  an 
affirmative  answer,  but  with  little  emphasis.  One  warden 
answered  me  promptly  :  "  No,  I  do  not."  That  did  not  affect 
me  at  all.  I  was  not  looking  for  a  new  place  of  work ;  but  to 
have  the  question  answered  was,  to  me,  a  matter  of  interest. 

But  I  must  return  at  once  to  the  theme  selected  for  me : 
"  The  relation  of  the  chaplain  to  prison  discipline."  The  views  I 
shall  express  are  my  own,  the  chaplains  at  my  left,  and  any  others 
who  may  be  in  the  audience,  not  having  been  consulted.  The 
time  given  me  will  force  me  to  epitomize,  and  only  to  pre- 
sent points. 

Let  me  ask,  first :  What  is  prison  discipline  ?  That  is,  what  is 
it  in  its  motive,  in  its  operation,  and  its  result  ?  For  the  applica- 
tion of  methods,  and  the  results  reached,  are  called  discipline. 
We  say:  "That  is  discipline,"  when  we  see  order.  We  say, 
"  That  is  discipline,"  when  we  see  the  methods  in  operation. 
Prison  discipline  is  education,  as  adapted  to  prison  instruction 
in  every  department  in  which  it  may  properly  be  employed. 
Again,  it  is  government,  or  control.  And  again,  it  is  correction, 
or  punishment ;  for  this,  in  some  form,  must  be  applied,  at  least 
in  some  cases.  It  is  subjection  to  prison  rules.  Now,  with  the 
formal  and  official  arrangement  of  all  this  the  chaplain  may 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I  do  not  say  he  must  not  have ; 
but  it  may  occur  that  he  does  not ;  and  if  so,  I  suppose  we  have 
no  just  cause  for  complaint.  A  complete  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  prison  discipline  ? ''  would,  as  I  have  remarked,  include 
results,  and  the  methods  by  which  results  are  reached.  Prison 
men  will  at  once  apprehend  what  I  mean ;  and  let  me  stop  right 
here  to  remark  that  I  have  come  to  feel  very  much  at  home 
among  prison  men — men  of  mind,  men  of  heart,  men  of  nerve, 
men  of  broad  and  sure  intention. 

One  purpose  of  the  chaplain  should  be  to  maintain  discipline, 
or,  in  other  words,  good  order ;  while  he  himself  is  an  example  of 
good  order,  and  of  conformity  to  discipline.  His  methods  may 
perhaps  differ,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  they  ought  to  differ 
from  those  of  his  superiors;  but  they  should  never  antagonize 
them.  [Applause.]  With  those  methods  and  results  the  chaplain 
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has  to  do,  and  in  his  department  he  is  responsible  for  the  result. 
He  should  hold  himself  so  responsible.  He  will  see  that  the 
intellectual  movement  and  the  moral  activities  of  prisoners  are 
the  product  of  the  positive  methods  and  the  controlling  influ- 
ences of  the  place.  He  will  see  that  these  arise  from  the  spirit 
and  design  of  official  administration.  And  one  care  of  the 
chaplain  must  manifestly  be  directed  to  this  state  of  things. 
Here  he  will  find  work  to  do,  work  for  his  brain,  and  heart, 
and  nerve,  the  test  of  his  self-control  and  endurance.  And  he 
should  work  in  perfect  conformity  to  established  methods  and 
regulations. 

The  chaplain  will  see,  I  remark  again,  that  methods  and  in- 
fluences in  their  operation  affect  the  prisoner.  He  will  see  that  the 
simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  peculiar  methods  and  influences 
in  the  prison  must  affect  the  prisoner.  They  affect  him  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously ;  they  affect  him  happily  and  unhap- 
pily ;  and  on  all  this  the  chaplain  is  to  have  his  eye,  and 
endeavor  to  make  all  things  work  together  for  good. 

A  duty  of  the  chaplain  is  also,  I  remark — with  some  repeti- 
tion— to  make  a  peaceful  and  practical  use  of  every  rule,  and 
every  part  of  prison  discipline,  as  he  knows  them,  as  he  under- 
stands them,  or  make  no  use  of  them  whatever,  among  prisoners. 
Nor  is  he  to  mention  them  to  any  inferior  officer,  nor  to  any 
employe  in  the  prison,  nor  converse  about  them  with  any  other 
person  whatever.  The  chaplain  should  have  one  confidant,  in 
his  official  relations ;  and,  so  far  as  his  life  is  connected  with  the 
prison,  he  should  have  none  other.  That  man  should  be  the 
warden.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  may  make  a 
confidant  of  the  warden ;  that  is  not  it ;  I  mean  to  say  that  he 
must  do  it.  He  must  go  to  him,  before  he  undertakes  to  put 
into  operation  anything  that  is  new.  You  all  understand  me, 
whether  you  understand  me  favorably  or  not. 

All  the  action  and  all  the  influence  of  a  prison  chaplain 
should  be  premeditated,  intentional,  and  systematical.  He  has  got 
to  look  the  ground  over  most  carefully.  It  has  been  thought  that 
our  position — it  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  I  am  glad  it  has — 
can  be  filled  by  any  professed  minister  who  may  be  found  floating 
around,  or  stranded  on  the  shores  of  his  profession,  and  that  any 
one  will  do.  But  I  thank  God,  and  I  thank  prison  inquiry,  the 
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day  lias  come  when  that  is  known  to  be  untrue,  and  better  men 
are  sought. 

The  chaplain's  relation  to  prison  discipline  is  essentially  that 
of  an  application  of  discipline,  namely,  good  order.  His  relation 
is  that  of  an  individual,  one  person,  one  officer,  one  man,  but 
one  who  stands  out  in  relief,  where  he  can  be  seen  and  where  he 
is  seen  by  all,  and  read  by  all.  It  should  be  eminently  recog- 
nized that,  in  his  life  and  service,  his  first  duty,  his  chief  effort, 
is  a  personal  observance  of  prison  law — that  is,  of  the  law  of  the 
land  relating  to  prisons  and  prisoners,  and  of  prison  rule  and 
regulation  ;  obedience  to  law  and  to  rules  is  his  duty,  I  repeat,  at 
any  cost,  at  any  effort,  at  any  sacrifice  on  his  part  whatever.  For 
the  man  who  accepts  a  prison  chaplaincy,  if  he  expects  to  suc- 
ceed, must  make  up  his  mind  beforehand  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
his  work. 

Another  relation  of  the  chaplain  to  prison  discipline  is  that  of 
a  Christian — a  better  influence,  a  superior  power.  He  is  a  gospel 
teacher,  teaching  the  way  to  God,  preaching  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  He  is  to  require,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  name 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  unquestioning  obedience  to  every  prison 
rule,  and  to  all  prison  regulations.  In  the  daily  service  of  his  office, 
or  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  the  chaplain  may  not  be  anxious  to 
be  seen  at  the  front,  in  person ;  but  he  must  be  sure  that  his  work  is 
at  the  front,  and  is  recognized  there,  and  that  it  gives  undoubted 
promise  of  holding  and  of  advancing  its  position,  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  general  administration  of  the  prison  shall  advance, 
and  as  the  requirements  of  his  department  may  demand.  He 
can  do  this ;  there  are  men  that  do  it ;  and  if  there  are  men  in 
the  position  who  can  not  do  it,  they  should  be  removed,  or  they 
should  resign,  out  of  personal  considerations,  for  personal  relief, 
and  for  the  finding  of  a  more  congenial  place.  The  intelligent 
chaplain  will  obtain  what  he  needs  in  aid  of  his  work,  not  by 
demanding  it ;  and  by  aid  I  mean  superior  official  endorsement, 
and  the  help  of  other  officers,  and  all  the  help  of  other  names 
that  may  be  desired  or  should  be  brought  in.  He  will  obtain  it 
by  causing  these  to  appear  as  the  better  things  to  adopt,  and  the 
better  things  to  do..  Pursuing  this  method,  he  will  have  no 
trouble ;  he  will  have  the  heart,  and  sympathy,  and  strength  of 
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the  warden  with  him,  and  the  warden's  movement  apparently  in 
the  lead.  The  chaplain  should  be  careful  upon  these  points ;  and 
being  careful,  he  will  succeed. 

I  am'  asked,  it  may  be,  if  I  regard  this  presentation  of  the 
subject  as  practical.  I  know  it  to  be  so.  One  more  remark  may 
be  well  received — and  it  may  not  be  well  received.  A  chaplain 
can  not  be,  and  he  can  not  suffer  himself  to  remain,  inferior  as  an 
officer,  (except  in  rank),  nor  inferior  as  a  Christian,  or  as  a  man, 
and  hope  to  succeed.  He  is  among  a  class  of  men  who  do  not 
endorse  inferiority ;  he  is  among  a  class  of  men  who  have  no 
patience  with  inferiority.  If  a  man  does  not  come  up  to  the 
measure  of  his  position,  and  of  his  office,  he  has  little  sympathy 
from  them  ;  and  that  is  right.  The  prison  chaplain  should  go 
into  his  position  with  the  confident  and  intelligent  conviction 
that  the  service  of  that  office  is  necessary,  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  prison  in  every  department.  He  should 
enter  upon  his  work  with  the  unfaltering  determination  to  make 
the  service  of  his  department  one  of  the  recognized  elements  of 
success  in  prison  administration,  and  even  in  prison  industries. 
And  he  must  do  this  without  fawning,  without  currying  favor ; 
and,  .further,  without  intermeddling,  in  any  respect  whatever. 

I  remarked,  at  the  beginning,  that  I  would  speak  from  my 
own  conviction,  from  my  own  observation.  I  have  so  spoken. 
When  I  entered  upon  my  work,  I  had  the  sympathy  of  no  one. 
No  man  stood  with  me.  I  knew  that,  the  first  day  I  was  there. 

Dr.  BYERS.     It  does  not  take  long,  to  find  that  out. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  Not  long ;  but  I  went  into  the  work  with 
an  utter  disregard  for  this  indifference.  I  saw  that  I  had  no 
help.  Such  had  been  the  record  of  the  chaplaincy,  in  the  prison 
to  which  I  was  introduced,  that  I  could  not  expect  anything.  As 
chaplain  I  deserved  nothing.  I  had  to  earn  whatever  should  be 
accorded  me.  And  I  went  about  it,  hoping,  with  the  help  of  God, 
by  virtue  of  a  reasonable  share  of  physical  endurance,  of  deter- 
mination, and  of  patience,  (which  I  hoped  would  not  fail  me,)  to 
make  myself  useful  in  the  place.  I  have  served  under  four 
wardens,  and  have  had  the  unwavering  and  the  ready  support 
of  all — except  for  the  first  three  months.  From  the  man  under 
whom  I  entered  the  place  I  did  have  opposition,  but  never  a 
word  from  him.  I  went  about  my  work,  and  in  due  time  he 
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came  to  my  support,  and  began  to  ask  me  what  I  wanted,  and 
to  help  me  along. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  a  desire  to  speak  these  things.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  will  meet  your  approval.  Perhaps  I  need  not 
care.  I  have  loved  prison  work,  else  I  had  not  remained  in  it 
for  well-nigh  fifteen  years.  I  hope  only  to  stay  as  long  as  I  shall 
be  useful.  I  wish  the  sympathy  of  wardens,  of  leading  prison 
officers,  and  to  serve  my  allotted  time  in  the  position  in  which  I 
am,  and  then  to  leave  it  without  regret,  and  not  be  followed  by 
anything  which  would  indicate  that  my  stay  had  been  too  long. 
[Applause.] 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

.  At  the  call  of  the  president,  the  Wardens'  Association  held 
a  special  meeting  for ,  the  further  discussion  of  the  Bertillon 
system.  This  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,. 
Superintendent  NICHOLSON  in  the  chair. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

THE  CHAIR.  The  first  business  will  be  a  report  from  the 
treasurer.  . 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  have  the  treasurer's  report,  which, 
is  as  follows : 

E.  G.  COFFIN,  Treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Wardens'  Association. 

1887.  Dr. 

Mar.  24.  To  Warden  R.  W.  McClaughry $  75  00' 

April    7.  "   Warden  E.  G.  Coffin.    10000 

"     26.  "   Superintendent  Joseph  Nicholson 25  00 

July  20.  "   Warden  James  Massie 25  00 

$225  00 
Cr. 

May   17.  •  By  Brown,  Pettibone  &  Co.,  for  blanks $11  00 

"      24.      "  Putnam's  Sons,  for  printing 7  86 

Sept.    5.      "   C.  B.  Hayward,  3680 

5.      "   C.  B.  Hayward,  "          65  75 

"       8.      "  Western  Pile  Co.,  stationery 1320 

8.      "    Brown,  Pettibone  &  Co.,  for  blanks 11  00    145  61 

Sept.  12.     Balance  on  hand $79  39 
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Tliis  report  was  accepted,  and  placed  on  file. 

TIME   AND   PLACE   OF   MEETING. 

Superintendent  FELTON,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  which 
was  referred  the  choice  of  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Wardens'  Association,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  meetings  of  this  association  be  held  at  such  place 
as  is  annually  selected  by  the  National  Prison  Association  for  the  holding  of  its 
Annual  Congress,  and  upon  such  day,  during  the  holding  of  such  Congress,  as 
the  president  of  this  association  shall  direct;  and  that  special  meetings  be 
held  by  the  direction  of  the  president  at  such  time  and  place  as -he  may  direct. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

On  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  Superintendent  FELTON 
recommended  the  re-election  of  the  former  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  officers  elected  are  as 
follows : 

President:  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction. 

Vice-Presidents :  FRANK  S.  DODGE,  Warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  JAMES  MASSIE,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  JOHN  H.  SMITH,  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Lansing,  Kansas;  E.  C. 
WATKINS,  Superintendent  of  the'  State  House  of  Correction,  Ionia,  Michigan. 

Secretary:  R.  W.  MCCLAUGHRY,  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  k 

Treasurer :    E.  GK  COFFIN,  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

THE  BERTILLON    SYSTEM. 

THE  CHAIR.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  throw  any  additional 
light  on  the  question  of  the  registration  and  identification  of 
criminals.  When  this  association  was  organized,  we  gave  the 
subject  a  good  deal  of  thought.  At  first,  we  supposed  that  a 
system  of  registration  by  descriptive  lists  and  photographs  would 
answer  every  purpose.  But  we  afterward  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  apparatus 
exhibited  on  Saturday.  We  know  that  the  Bertillon  system  has 
been  adopted  by  most  European  countries,  and,  if  we  do  not 
adopt  it  now,  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  com- 
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pelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  We  ask  of  you  that  you  will 
give  it  fair  consideration.  We  hope  that  you  will  all  be  with 
us — Mr.  CASSIDY,  Mr.  BRUSH,  and  the  rest.  Objection  has  been 
made,  that  the  establishment  of  a  central  registration  office  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  as  wardens.  If  that  is  true,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness here  to-day.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  do  anything  in  our 
power  to  protect  society  against  the  ravages  of  crime.  If,  dur- 
ing our  term  of  office,  we  discover  anything  beneficial  to  society 
and  to  our  brethren  in  the  profession,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it 
known.  If  Edison  and  Bell  had  kept  their  experiments  to 
themselves,  we  should  not  now  have  the  electric  light  and  the 
telephone.  I  think  this  a  very  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Bertillon  system  can  harm  no  one  convicted  of  a  first 
offense,  provided  he  keeps  clear  of  crime  after  his  discharge  from 
prison.  If  he  persists  in  a  criminal  career,  he  can  not  complain 
if  his  name  is  entered  on  a  list  of  habitual  criminals.  I  think  I 
need  say  no  more  at  present. 

Superintendent  FELTON  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended  to  Warden  R.  W. 
McCLAUGHRY  and  his  assistants,  for  their  very  clear  explanation  of  the  Ber- 
tillon system  for  the  identification  of  prisoners;  and  that  this  association  adopts 
that  system,  for  use  in  the  registration  of  prisoners,  and  in  the  reports  made  to 
the  central  office. 

Mr.  FELTON.  I  deem  the  evidence  of  identity  offered  by  this 
system  to  be  the  most  conclusive  that  can  be  placed  on  record, 
whereby  criminals  can  be  kept  within  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties. Its  aim  is  not  to  secure  the  identification  of  runaway  pris- 
oners, but  to  enable  prison  authorities  readily  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  antecedents  of  every  man  committed,  who  belongs 
to  the  crime  class,  and  has  been  re-committed  to  prison.  It  also 
aims  to  enable  the  courts,  when  they  have  before  them  a  man 
who  bears  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  crime  class,  to  determine 
the  status  of  that  man  as  a  habitual  criminal,  by  reference  to  the 
record  in  the  cards  before  them,  which  we  propose  to  establish. 
For  this  purpose,  legislation  will  of  course  be  necessary. 

The  system  has  been  so  fully  explained,  that  I  need  not  go 
into  it.  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  resolution  as  the  Bertillon 
system.  Theoretically,  it  cannot  be  objected  to.  When  a  man 
bears  a  number,  and  wears  stripes,  it  is  not  asking  too  much, 
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to  ask  that  the  authority  which  has  him  in  custody  shall  have  a 
complete  description  of  him.  If  you  have  a  right  to  take  his 
description  as  to  his  height,  weight,  and  complexion,  the  color  of 
his  nose,  and  the  marks  upon  his  arm,  you  have  the  right  to  take 
his  description  in  any  other  particular.  You  have  the  right  to 
take  any  description  that  is  for  identification  simply ;  and  the 
law  does  not  contemplate  that  that  identification  should  be  par- 
tial. It  should  be  full  and  exact.  This  system,  it  appears  to  me, 
comes  nearest  to  furnishing  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  prisoner 
of  any  system  yet  presented  to  the  public,  and  I  hope  that  the 
resolution  will  be  adopted,  and  that  every  prison  authority  will 
lend  his  aid  to  the  securing  of  such  legislation  as  will  not 
only  authorize  these  measurements  to  be  taken,  but  will  make  it 
•compulsory  upon  the  wardens  of  prisons  to  take  them,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  information  obtained  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  think 
that  the  adoption  of  the  system  will  do  no  injustice  to  any 
human  being.  It  places  no  brand  upon  any  man,  unless  he 
makes  it  a  brand,  by  returning  to  crime  life.  It  is  a  -brand 
upon  him,  to  be  sent  to  prison ;  it  is  a  deeper  brand,  when  he 
is  sent  for  the  second  time ;  but  if  he  is  compelled  to  go  to 
prison  a  second  time,  the  authorities,  before  rendering  sen- 
tence, should  be  apprised  of  his  antecedents.  Registration 
cuts  no  figure  in  the  matter  of  conviction ;  but,  in  some  states, 
especially  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  it  might  have — it 
should  have — its  proper  effect  upon  the  verdict  rendered.  The 
methods  of  procedure  in  different  states  are  at  variance.  In 
some  states,  the  jury  not  only  passes  upon  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  but  also  fixes  his  sentence.  In  Illinois,  for  instance, 
the  jury  determines  whether  a  man  should  be  hung,  or  sent  to 
the  penitentiary,  or  otherwise  punished.  In  many  states,  the 
jury  simply  renders  the  verdict,  and  the  judge  fixes  the  penalty. 
I  can  see  how  this  information  might  affect  the  decision  of  a 
judge  as  to  the  length  of  imprisonment  in  a  given  case  ;  and  that 
is  just  what  we  want.  I  can  not  see  any  injustice  that  would 
follow  to  any  prisoner  by  taking  the  measurements  of  his  head, 
which  would  not  follow  equally  from  taking  the  length  of  his 
body,  the  color  of  his  hair,  or  the  length  of  his  nose,  as  is  now 
done  in  all  prisons. 
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Warden  MASSIE.  The  ground  may  be  taken,  by  some  people, 
that  prison  wardens  are  stepping  a  little  out  of  their  line  of  duty, 
in  introducing  this  system.  The  view  which  I  take  of  it  is  this : 
that,  after  an  offender  against  law  has  been  fairly  tried  before 
the  courts  and  the  judge  has  passed  sentence  upon  him,  society 
is  not  done  with  him.  He  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
warden  of  the  prison ;  and  for  a  brief  time  is  lost  to  sight ;  to 
tn  ni  up,  after  his  liberation,  in  some  place,  it  may  be,  where  he 
is  not  known,  under  a  new  name,  all  his  plans  laid  and  matured 
while  in  prison.  No  one  is  brought  more  closely  into  contact 
with  the  criminal  than  the  warden.  He  knows,  or  may  learn, 
what  effect  imprisonment  has  upon  him,  and  his  intentions  for 
the  near  future.  Therefore,  while  we  take  a  step  in  advance  of 
anything  else  that  has  yet  been  systematically  done,  in  the 
matter  of  identification  and  registration  of  criminals,  we  do 
it  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  society,  experience  having 
impressed  us  with  the  necessity  for  it.  We  may  have  to  educate 
public  opinion  on  this  subject ;  we  may  have  difficulties  in  get- 
ting all  the  wardens  connected  with  the  various  penal  institutions 
of  this  vast  continent  to  undertake  it.  For  it  involves  a  great 
deal  of  work,  a  good  deal  of  thought,  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  it 
must  be  closely  attended  to.  We  may  not  at  once  receive  the 
support  its  importance  merits,  but  in  the  end  we  shall ;  and  I 
hope  that  before  long  every  warden  connected  with  any  penal 
institution  in  this  country  will  be  a  member  of  this  association, 
and  that  we  shall  be  aided  and  assisted  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  suppression  of  crime. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  The  law  in  some  states  requires 
that  the  warden  shall  visit  every  prisoner  once  a  day.  He  can 
not  visit  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  in  a  day.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that,  with  all  his  other  duties,  a  warden  is  going  to  take 
the  size  of  any  man's  head.  As  to  public  opinion,  that  cuts 
no  figure.  The  public  are  educated  up  to  any  such  matter, 
the  instant  it  is  presented  to  them  in  its  true  light.  The 
object  of  this  organization,  and  of  the  measurement  under 
the  Bertillon  system,  is  not  merely  to  take  the  size  of  the 
heads  of  prisoners.  The  great  mass  of  the  prisoners  on  this 
continent  do  not  belong  to  the  crime-class.  This  system  does 
not  propose  to  take  the  measurement  of  the  head  of  any 
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person  who  has  not  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  crime  class.  The  ten  thousand  and  one  misde- 
meanants are  not  to  be  entered  upon  this  register.  The  men 
who  get  drunk  and  fall  into  the  jail  or  workhouse  are  not  to  be 
included  in  it.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal  class ;  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  should  be  sent  to  any  prison,  unless 
they  become  common  vagrants.  They  are  sent  into  prison  ;  but 
few  of  them  would  have  their  measurements  taken.  They  are 
not  criminals  at  heart ;  tiie  law  simply  lays  hands  upon  them  for 
their  own  protection,  because  to  some  extent  they  become  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  Registration  simply  applies  to  the 
class  of  men  who  live  by  crime.  When  a  man  gets  excited,  he 
may,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  commit  a  violent  assault ;  but  he 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  crime  class.  It  is  the  profes- 
sional thief  and  robber  we  want  to  look  at;  because  they  are 
committed  to  prison  the  second  and  third  time. 

Warden  MASSIE.  Our  law  is  somewhat  different.  We  have 
a  vagrant  act  in  force,  under  which,  if  a  man  can  not  give  an 
account  of  how  he  earns  his  living,  if  he  can  not  establish  before 
the  courts  that  he  has  the  means,  and  has  been  earning  an  honest 
living,  or  if  he  is  known  to  the  police  and  detective  force  as  a 
crook,  he  may  be  sent  to  the  common  jail  or  the  central  prison, 
for  six  months.  Now,  he  may  be  just  as  true  a  criminal,  though 
committed  under  this  act,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  offense 
under  conviction  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Kingston  peni- 
tentiary for  five  years.  While  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  any 
unfavorable  public  opinion,  I  wish  it  understood,  in  my  case,  that 
I  enter  into  the  work  with  all  spirit,  believing  that  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  We  do  get,  under  the  vagrant  act  of 
Canada,  a  great  many  of  the  worst  class  of  criminals.  I  have  to 
photograph  pretty  nearly  every  convict  that  comes  to  me ;  and  I 
contemplate  doing  that,  because  in  doing  so  I  may  include  some 
of  the  very  worst  men. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Suppose  the  requirements  of  the 
association  were  that  every  man's  measurement  be  taken,  though 
committed  for  only  twenty  days,  whether  lie  belongs  to  the 
crime  class  or  not,  and  that  his  description  should  be  sent  to  the 
central  office.  It  is  buried  there.  It  can  not  appear  again,  to 
bother  that  man,  unless  he  resorts  to  crime  after  his  release.  It 
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does  not  interfere  with  him.  Indeed,  he  may  make  it  the  means 
of  his  protection,  afterwards.  This  is  not  a  public  record,  in  the 
sense  that  it  exposes  a  man  to  the  disgrace  of  being  always 
known  as  a  prisoner,  after  his  release.  The  record  now  made 
on  our  prison  books,  (where  we  are  obliged  to  register  the  name 
and  description  of  each  prisoner  received),  stands  against  him  as 
a  public  record,  which  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  inspect.  But, 
under  the  Bertillon  system,  he  must  be  sought  for  by  his 
measurement.  John  Smith  is  brought  into  a  prison  or  police 
station  in  California,  charged  with  robbery.  He  says  that  he 
was  never  arrested  before ;  that  there  is  no  criminal  record  of 
him  anywhere.  The  warden  of  the  California  State  Prison,  or 
the  chief 'of  police,  thinks  he  is  a  criminal.  He  telegraphs  to 
the  secretary,  at  the  central  office  :  "  Have  you  such  a  measure- 
ment?" The  secretary  looks  over  his  files,  and  in  ten  minutes 
he  finds  that  he  has  exactly  that  measurement,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  Alfred  Jones,  who  was  convicted  and  sent  to  Sing 
Sing  in  such  a  year.  If  lie  has  a  photograph,  and  further  identi- 
fication is  required,  he  can  send  that  on,  together  with  the 
record  of  scars,  etc.  It  fits  John  Smith  exactly,  and  it  secures 
his  conviction  as  an  habitual  criminal.  It  could  not  have  been 
used  against  him,  had  he  not  again  resorted  to  crime.  Thus 
this  system  effectually  puts  in  force  the  principle  upon  which 
this  society  is  organized,  namely :  that  the  man  who  has  once 
fallen,  but  is  honestly  trying  to  do  right,  shall  be  helped ;  but 
that  the  ways  of  crime  shall  be  made  u  hard  roads  to  travel "  for 
persistent  wrong-doers. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  At  Detroit,  it  was  not  proposed  to 
register  any  but  habitual  criminals. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes.  But  suppose  our  friend  from 
Massachusetts  concludes  to  send  to  the  central  office  the  meas- 
urements of  all  prisoners  received  by  him.  They  will  be  buried 
there,  except  as  to  those  who  continue  in  criminal  courses  after 
they  are  released.  The  idea  is  to  furnish  him  a  record  by  which 
he  can  tell  whether  anv  of  the  graduates  of  his  Reformatory 
"  fall  from  grace  "  after  leaving  him ;  and,  if  they  do,  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  identifying  such  as  members  of  the  crime- 
class,  that  he  may  deal  with  them  accordingly. 
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Superintendent  FELTON.  I  am  opposed  to  a  system  which 
would  go  into  the  workhouses  and  jails,  and  register  inmates 
who  have  not  committed  crime.  I  am  a  little  at  variance  with 
my  friend  Mr.  MASSIE,  as  to  the  propriety  of  enforcing  certain 
laws  with  severity,  like  the  vagrant  laws.  I  have  always  pro- 
tested against  that.  What  constitutes  a  tramp  ?  To  be  a  vagrant. 
What  constitutes  a  vagrant  (  To  be  a  stranger,  without  evident 
means  of  self-support.  That  is  declared,  in  one  state,  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  a  man  is  a  tramp,  for  which  he  may 
be  arrested,  and  sent  to  state  prison  for  four  years !  I  am 
opposed  to  such  a  law.  I  think  a  man,  if  arrested  as  a  tramp, 
should  be  locked  up  temporarily — not  for  one  or  three  months ; 
so  I  say  we  must  be  very  cautious.  As  to  taking  the  measure- 
ment of  people  indiscriminately,  if  we  see  a  man  whom  we 
believe  to  belong  to  the  crime  class,  whom  we  believe  to  have 
been  in  state  prison,  it  is  well  enough  to  take  his  measurement ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  record,  unless  he  is 
identified  as  a  criminal.  In  the  institution  over  which  I  pre- 
side, there  may  be  two  hundred,  every  year,  who  should  be 
measured,  out  of  a  population  of  eight  thousand,  but  that  is  a 
question  of  administration. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  That  is  a  question  on  which  individ- 
ual ideas  will  differ.  Mr.  FELTON  would  not  assign  to  the  crime 
class  some  offenders  that  I  might  consider  as  properly  belonging 
to  it.  Now,  if,  by  mistake,  some  are  reported  to  the  central 
office  and  there  registered,  who  are  not  habitual  criminals,  no 
injury  is  done  them,  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the 
record  is  buried,  and  out  of  sight. 

Superintendent  FP:LTON.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  drunk ;  yet, 
if  a  man  is  sent  to  prison  for  that,  and  the  record  taken,  and  if 
that  record  should  be  afterward  presented  in  court,  it  would  have 
its  effect  upon  the  judge. 

Warden  BRUSH.  I  have  not  yet  joined  this  association. 
When  written  to,  last  year,  on  the  subject,  I  fully  intended  to 
do  so ;  but  I  am  either  very  stupid,  or  else  I  have  got  into  the 
wrong  crowd.  I  cannot  see  what  on  earth  prison  officers  have  to 
do  with  this  matter.  It  belongs  to  the  courts.  The  old  saying 
about  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen  would  be 
very  appropriate  to  the  talk  of  the  wardens  here.  All  the 
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measurements  in  the  world,  and  all  the  records  in  the  world, 
are  of  no  use  in  the  prison.  This  is  information  which  should 
be  laid  before  the  police.  For  instance,  the  authorities  in  the  city 
of  New  York  arrest  a  prisoner  for  breaking  into  a  house.  They 
have  very  little  evidence  against  him  ;  they  cannot  convict  him. 
Perhaps  as  often  as  ten  times  in  a  year  they  send  to  the  prison 
at  Sing  Sing  for  information,  knowing  that,  if  they  can  get  infor- 
mation that  he  has  been  a  prisoner  there,  it  will  have  some  effect 
in  convicting  him.  But  how  are  they  to  get  this  information  ? 
Must  some  one  go  from  the  prison  to  the  court  and  measure  a 
man  on  trial  '. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Let  the  police  department  have  its 
own  instruments  and  make  its  own  measurements. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Then  it  is  a  matter  for  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  not  for  us.  If  a  man  is  sent  to  jail,  and  proved  by 
the  records  to  be  an  old  offender,  you  do  not  treat  him  any 
differently.  I  treat  every  man  in  Sing  Sing  the  same  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  the  prison  doers  before.  The  law  rewards  him 
for  good  conduct  while  imprisoned.  You  are  not  a  judge  of  his 
former  life,  so  far  as  his  treatment  in  prison  goes.  It  might  be 
detrimental  to  you,  to  know  it.  Of  what  earthly  use  would  it 
be  to  us  as  wardens,  to  know  whether  a  prisoner  is  a  noted  crimi- 
nal or  not  ?  I  cannot  see. 

THE  CHAIR.  Suppose  a  man  is  charged  with  any  offense 
before  a  court  and  convicted.  He  passes  himself  off  there  as  a 
first  offender,  having  assumed  a  new  name.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  is  not  a  first  offender.  The  judge,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  is  not  a  first  offender,  seeks  this  information. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Oh,  but  judges  don't  seek  for  it.  It  does 
not  happen  once  in  a  year,  that  a  judge  asks  for  the  record  of  a 
prisoner  on  trial  before  him. 

THE  CHAIR.  They  have  had  no  record,  to  which  they  could 
refer. 

Warden  BRUSH.  They  sentence  men  under  the  same  name, 
year  after  year. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Does  Mr.  BRUSH  take  a  description 
of  his  prisoners  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     Yes. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     Why  do  you  do  it  ? 
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Warden  BRUSH.  So  that  we  might  describe  them,  if  they 
should  run  away. 

"Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Would  not  this  description  by 
measurements  be  a  good  thing  in  case  of  a  runaway  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  Yes ;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was 
not  for  that  purpose. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  It  is  for  identification  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. If  used  solely  for  the  identification  of  runaways,  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  much  more  convenient  and  accurate  system 
than  the  present  one. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Certainly;  but  you  don't  have  more  than 
one  runaway  in  a  year. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  It  would  cost  more,  to  catch  one 
runaway,  than  to  pay  the  proportionate  share  of  expense 
involved  in  keeping  up  this  system. 

Warden  BRUSH.  No  prison  would  keep  up  this  expenditure 
for  that  purpose,  because  the  danger  is  not  immediate  enough. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  It  affords  additional  facility  for 
detecting  a  runaway. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Yes  ;  you  might  find  him  in  another  prison, 
but  that  would  not  do  you  any  particular  good. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes ;  or  we  might  even  find  him  in 
the  city,  where  the  police,  using  the  same  method  of  measure- 
ment, would  readily  recognize  him.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  your  figures  to  the  police,  and  they  can  identify  him. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Until  the  police  act  in  concert  with  the 
prison  authorities,  I  do  not  see  what  we  have  to  do  with  it. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  They  can  come  into  it,  and  they 
will ;  then  we  can  communicate  with  them. 

Warden  BRUSH.  If  that  is  the  only  object  of  the  association, 
as  justice  is  administered  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  prison 
officers  in  that  state  have  not  a  particle  of  use  for  it. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in 
order  or  not.  But  evidently  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of 
warden.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  we  were  told  that  it  was  none 
of  our  business  whether  a  prisoner  was  guilty  or  innocent ;  that 
we  could  not  go  back  of  the  verdict ;  that  if  an  application  were 
made  for  the  pardon  of  any  prisoner,  and  the  governor  should 
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ask  any  questions  of  us,  our  opinions  would  not  be  worth  a 
continental. 

"Warden  BRUSH.  Does  the  governor  ever  ask  the  opinion  of 
a  warden  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner  ? 

Superintendent  FELTON.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  I  am 
told,  he  never  does ;  but  if  a  warden  is  convinced  of  a  prisoner's 
innocence,  he  should  call  the  governor's  attention  to  the  fact. 
In  Illinois,  he  does. 

"Warden  BRUSH.  It  is  impertinent,  on  the  part  of  the  prison 
authority,  to  venture  to  give  an  opinion. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  The  conception  of  the  warden  from 
Sing  Sing  is,  that  his  duty  ends,  when  he  conforms  to  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law.  My  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  warden  is 
entirely  different.  It  is  his  duty,  as  an  officer  of  justice,  to  see 
that  justice  is  done.  If  he  sees  a  man  who  is  innocent,  the 
dignity  of  the  office  of  governor  is  as  nothing  to  him.  He 
simply  says  to  the  governor,  "That  man  is  not  guilty;  I  can 
show  it  to  you,  and  he  should  be  pardoned."  It  is  equally  the 
duty  of  the  warden  to  see  that,  in  some  way,  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  another  man,  who  is  guilty,  is  a  member  of  the 
crime  class  ;  and  to  assist  the  public  in  preventing  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  by  him  after  his  discharge.  Now,  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  association  that  the  record  made  shall  assist 
the  authorities  in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  bad  men,  and  in 
their  proper  sentence  after  they  have  been  found  guilty ;  it  is  in 
contemplation  that  we  shall  give  our  aid  to  the  police  authorities ; 
but  it  is  not  in  contemplation  that  every  detective  in  the  country 
shall  use  this  information  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  a 
discharged  prisoner.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Sing 
Sing  was  not  at  Detroit.  The  purpose,  influence,  and  effect  of 
central  registration  were  there  pretty  well  discussed.  We  agreed 
that  this  information  should  not  be  furnished  without  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  court  of  record,  except  to  members  of  the  association. 
A  resolution  has  been  drawn  here,  but  not  submitted, —  and  I  do 
not  now  introduce  it,  but  will  read  it,  as  part  of  my  argument : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  ^authorized  to  furnish  information  to 
courts  of  justice,  or  to  chiefs  of  police,  at  the  request  of  courts  of  justice,  from 
the  bureau  formed  by  the  action  of  this  association,  upon  such  terms  and  under 
such  restrictions  as  will  secure  the  use  of  such  information  only  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
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Now,  1  think  that  it  is  a  warden's  business  to  keep  such 
authorities  as  should  have  knowledge  of  the  crime-class  posted,  so 
far  as  possible,  as  to  bad  men.  I  think  there  are  many  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  should  go  back  to  the  communities  they 
came  from ;  but  men  who  deliberately  commit  crime,  get  into 
prison,  and  go  deliberately  back  to  the  haunts  from  which  they 
came,  need  to  be  looked  after.  When  they  commit  crime,  and 
the  courts  ask  for  information  concerning  them  from  this  central 
bureau,  it  should  be  granted ;  and  we  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
or  ought  to  furnish  it.  The  chiefs  of  police  in  this  country  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  if  they  attempt  to  take  the  measure- 
ment of  every  man  they  see  fit,  and  arrest  him  for  that  purpose. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  police  measurements.  But  a  record 
made  by  wardens  of  prisons  can  not  be  used  against  any  man, 
until  he  has  been  convicted  of  crime  and  placed  in  our  custody. 

Warden  BRUSH.  I  had  supposed  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  and 
New  York  were  somewhat  alike ;  but,  judging  from  the  talk  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  FELTON,  I  conclude  that  he  thinks  that  the  proper 
function  of  a  prison  warden  is  not  merely  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  his  prison,  but  also  to  sit  as  judge  and  jury  in  a  court 
of,  justice,  and  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  prisoners  in 
his  charge.  Could  anything  under  the  sun  be  more  nonsensical  ? 
The  warden  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner.  When  he  undertakes  to  determine  that,  he  makes  him- 
self an  intermeddler,  and  insults  the  court.  .  My  experience 
is,  that  a  man  who  attends  to  his  own  business  will  get  on  best  in 
the  world. 

Warden  MASSIE.  Perhaps  I  occupy  a  different  position  from 
the  gentleman  from  Sing  Sing.  Not  a  week  passes,  in  which  I 
am  not  asked  for  information  with  reference  to  prisoners  who 
have  been  in  my  custody.  I  give  the  best  information  I  can,  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  courts,  and  this  system,  I  believe,  will 
better  assist  all  the  officers  of  the  law,  throughout  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  in  correctly  tracing  the  criminal  class. 

Warden  BRUSH.  That  is  all  right,  where  you  are  called  upon 
to  furnish  information. 

Warden  MASSIE.  And  I  understand  that  this  system  will  put 
within  my  reach  greater  facilities,  to  enable  me  to  give  more 
correct  information,  and  that  consequently  I  am  to  be  of  greater 
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benefit  as  a  peace  officer.  I  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  BRUSH. 
After  the  courts  have  tried  a  man,  and  he  is  committed  to  the 
prison,  the  state  if  not  done  with  him.  Whatever  the  warden 
can  do  to  protect  society,  is  nothing  more  than  his  duty  ;  he  does 
not  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  office,  when  he  does  all  within 
his  power  in  that  direction.  This  system,  if  adopted,  is  designed 
to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  tracing  of  habitual  criminals, 
and  so  to  assist  the  courts  in  determining  what  the  record  of  the 
criminal  is,  before  passing  sentence  upon  him. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHEY.  Let  me  make  one  explanation.  Mr. 
BRUSH  has  referred  to  the  law  of  Illinois.  The  governor  of  Illi- 
nois frequently  calls  upon  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to 
furnish  him  with  all  information  possible  concerning  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  prisoner,  whose  case  he  may  be  considering.  The 
courts  of  Illinois  frequently  call  upon  the  warden  of  the  peni- 
tentiary to  come  in  person,  or  to  send  an  officer,  to  testify  in 
court  whether  a  prisoner  before  the  court,  who  is  charged  in  the 
indictment  with  being  an  habitual  criminal,  is  known  to  him  as 
such  or  not.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  system  by  which  such 
knowledge  may  be  conclusively  reached. 

Warden  BRUSH.  In  eight  years'  experience,  (I  have  been 
thinking  it  over),  we  have  had  only  five  applications  for  the 
identification  of  prisoners  under  arrest.  I  can  only  think  of 
five. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  The  different  governors  of  any 
state  which  can  be  named  vary  as  to  their  habits  and  methods. 
The  governors  of  the  state  of  New  York  evidently  have  done  so. 
I  was  nine  years  superintendent  of  the  prison  at  Buffalo,  during 
which  time  we  had  three  governors.  One  of  them  wrote  to  me 
several  times,  asking  for  a  good  deal  more  information  than  the 
warden  at  Joliet  says  that  the  governor  of  Illinois  asks  from 
him.  Governor  SEYMOUR  frequently  corresponded  with  wardens 
and  superintendents  of  prisons,  asking  for  information.  I  re- 
member one  case,  in  which  he  wrote  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  tele- 
graph my  answer ;  and  the  reply  sent  by  me  prevented  a  pardon 
being  granted.  The  warden  of  a  prison  has  two  duties :  one  to 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  one  to  the  poor  convict,  who  has  no 
friend  on  earth,  unless  the  warden  in  the  prison  is  his  friend.  It 
is  his  duty  to  see  to  it  that  a  prisoner  is  protected,  while  in 
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prison,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  any  rights  that  can  be  attended  to 
by  him,  out  of  prison. 

Warden  BRUSH.  I  should  like  to  correct  £  misapprehension. 
I  hope  that  no  one  else  misapprehended  me  in  the  way  that  Mr. 
FELTON  seems  to  have  done.  The  governor  never  passes,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  on  an  application  for  a  pardon,  or  for  restor- 
ation to  citizenship,  without  communicating  with  the  warden  as 
to  the  prisoner  by  whom  the  application  is  made.  He  asks  how 
long  he  has  been  in  prison,  and  who  sentenced  him ;  and  he  goes 
to  the  court  for  the  rest  of  his  information.  He  asks  ten  or 
twelve  questions. 

THE  CHAIR.  I  recall  an  instance  in  which  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  serving  life  sentences.  Information  came  to  me 
which  led  me  to  believe  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  offense 
of  which  they  had  been  convicted.  I  laid  that  information 
before  the  governor;  he  investigated  the  matter,  and  he  par- 
doned them  both.  There  has  not  been  a  pardon  granted  to  any 
one  in  my  prison,  where  the  governor  has  not  first  written  for 
information  concerning  the  prisoner's  conduct,  and  for  any  other 
information  as  to  his  previous  history  which  I  could  give.  I 
have  stopped  more  than  one  pardon  being  granted,  by  furnish- 
ing information  that  I  thought  it  proper  to  give,  and,  where  I 
deemed  it  was  clearly  within  the  line  of  my  duty,  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  more  than  one  pardon.  A  case  in 
point  occurs  to  me :  We  had  a  man  sentenced  for  life,  from  the 
state  of  Arkansas ;  he  had  served  nearly  four  years,  when  infor- 
mation came  to  me,  through  a  man  from  that  state,  which 
convinced  me  that  the  prisoner  was  as  innocent  of  murder  as  I 
was.  I  investigated  the  matter,  got  all  the  details  possible,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  attorney-general,  requesting  him  to  look 
into  the  case.  He  did  so.  Evidence  was  procured  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  result  of  which  was  that  this  man  was  pardoned.  Did 
I  do  wrong? 

Warden  BRUSH.     You  sent  the  facts. 

THE  CHAIR.  If  I  had  allowed  the  information  to  pass 
unnoticed,  I  believe  that  I  should  have  done  this  man  a  great 
injustice. 

Warden  BRUSH.  You  had  the  right  that  any  citizen  in  the 
world  has,  to  lay  facts  which  come  to  your  knowledge  before  the 
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governor ;  but  your  official  position  does  not  make  you  a  judge 
of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  you  cannot  usurp  the 
function  of  a  court,  without  injury  to  yourself,  to  your  position, 
and  to  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Mr.  President,  it  distresses  me  more  than 
I  can  express  to  you,  that  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  wardens  of 
prisons  with  whom  I  have  been  intimate  for  so  many  years,  as  to 
any  measure  so  important  as  this  to  society.  It  does  not  distress 
me  so  much  to  be  in  a  minority ;  that  I  care  little  about.  I 
have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  that  greatest  of  all  public 
administrators  on  this  continent,  ANDREW  JACKSON,  who  said: 
"  In  opposition,  desperate  courage  makes  one  a  majority."  But 
it  does  distress  me  very  much,  that  I  can  not  at  this  time  reg- 
ister my  name  as  a  member  of  the  Wardens'  Association  for  the 
Registration  of  Prisoners.  There  are  circumstances  connected 
with  this  decision,  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control. 
Whatever  my  opinions  may  be  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  for  me  to  express  them,  when  I  do  not  intend 
to  become  a  member  of  the  association  at  present.  You  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  form  an  association  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. But  an  association  of  wardens  may  be  of  public  service  in 
many  other  ways  than  this.  There  is  nothing  more  important 
in  this  country,  than  that  a  close  communication  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  prison  officials  throughout  the  land.  Xo 
possible  harm  can  come  of  registration.  It  is  no  more  likely  to 
do  harm,  than  the  regular  registration  that  we  now  make.  It  is 
more  accurate.  What  it  may  be  used  for,  how  it  may  be  abused, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  it.  I  have  no  right  to  discuss  it.  The  wardens  have 
agreed  to  form  an  association  for  this  special  purpose ;  and  any 
discussion  of  it  now  by  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation is  out  of  place. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  You  might  waive  that,  and  give  us 
your  opinion. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Society  is  entitled  to  some  protection,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sentimental  ism  of  theorists.  The  professional 
burglar,  who  enters  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  may  not 
commit  murder.  But,  in  all  cases  of  burglary,  human  life  is  put 
in  jeopardy.  And  often,  where  a  delicate  wife  or  daughter  is  at 
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home,  the  happiness  of  the  family  is  ruined  by  nervous  prostra~ 
tion  resulting  from  excitement.  Yet  society  is  to  take  the 
scoundrel  who  wrought  all  this  mischief,  and  handle  him  deli- 
cately, and  protect  him !  Honest  people  have  a  right  to  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  burglars.  Three  offenses  should  be  capital- 
burglary  by  night,  where  life  is  endangered  ;  the  obstruction  of 
a  railroad  ;  and  arson.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  of  registra- 
tion. The  community  is  saved  the  expense  of  recommitment. 
It  is  better  to  dispose  of  these  men  in  this  way,  than  it  is  to  lock 
them  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  to  be  cared  for  and  preached 
at,  and  the  gospel  forced  upon  them,  when  they  pay  no  heed  to 
it.  Commutation  laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
criminals.  A  professional  criminal,  the  moment  he  enters  prison, 
begins  to  count  the  good  time  that  he  can  earn  by  obedience  to 
rules,  and  he  gains  every  minute  of  it.  The  poor  fellow  who  never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  prison  before,  loses  his  temper,  and  his  good 
time  with  it.  He  is  not  posted,  as  the  man  is  who  makes  crime 
a  business.  The  first  effort  of  a  habitual  criminal  is  to  square 
himself  with  the  policeman  by  whom  he  is  arrested  ;  that  fails. 
Next,  he  tries  to  get  bail,  at  the  preliminary  hearing  before  a 
magistrate ;  that  fails.  Then  he  tries  to  get  his  friends  to  keep 
the  witnesses  away  from  the  grand  jury,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
finding  of  a  true  bill  against  him,  for  want  of  evidence ;  that 
fails.  He  employs  counsel,  or  his  friends  do  it  for  him  ;  a  post- 
ponement of  the  case  is  asked  in  court — there  are  important 
witnesses  for  the  defense  who  are  absent — all  the  time  possible  is 
gained  by  legal  technicalities.  At  last,  a  jury  is  called ;  he  is 
tried  and  convicted.  Between  the  conviction  and  the  sentence, 
every  effort  is  made,  and  sometimes  with  success,  to  induce  the 
judge  to  inflict  a  moderate  penalty.  A  woman  is  brought  into 
court,  in  an  interesting  and  delicate  condition,  or  with  a  borrowed 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  hangs  around,  excites  sympathy,  attacks 
the  judge  for  a  reduction  of  sentence,  and  not  unfrequently 
obtains  it.  Finally  he  is  landed  in  prison :  there,  every  means 
is  employed  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  prison  officials ;  he 
bargains  for  good  treatment ;  every  minute  of  time  that  the  law 
allows  him  in  the  way  of  commutation  that  man  gets.  All  this 
society  does  for  the  criminal,  and  it  costs  money.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  community.  Do  any  of  you  get  a 
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reward  for  behaving  yourselves?  Every  good  citizen  behaves 
himself  without  being  rewarded  for  it.  The  sympathy  of  the 
community  is  with  the  vagabond  in  prison.  It  demands  of  the 
warden  that  he  shall  allow  the  prisoner  every  privilege  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  law ;  but,  if  punishment  is  inflicted,  for  the 
infraction  of  the  rules — the  dungeon  is  a  holy  horror — the  war- 
den must  be  turned  out :  he  is  a  brute.  No  one  knows  better 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  than  do  prison  wardens. 

I  repeat,  that  it  pains  me  not  to  be  able  to  join  this  association 
at  present. 

Warden  LAVELL.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  must  adopt,  I  shall  feel 
grateful  to  you.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  I  left  this  place  favor- 
ably impressed  with  this  new  system  of  identification,  and  in 
sympathy  with  it.  I  have  heard  nothing  to  change  my  views  of 
the  excellency  of  that  system  as  a  means  of  identification.  But 
I  confess  that  I  have  a  strong  impression,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  that  wardens  must  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  assume 
too  much  authority  as  judicial  officers ;  they  must  be  extremely 
careful.  I  am  to  administer  the  office  of  warden  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Penitentiary  Act,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  but 
to  obey  the  law  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  my  guidance.  Now, 
how  is  this  system  of  registration  to  affect  society,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  as  warden  ?  I  understand  its  value  as  a  means  of 
identifying  a  prisoner  who  has  escaped.  But,  in  this  country 
particularly — my  friend,  "Warden  MASSIE,  will  sympathize  with 
me  in  this — when  escapes  take  place,  it  is  generally  from  this  side 
of  the  line  to  the  other.  Escaped  convicts  are  lost  to  me  for- 
ever, for  which  I  ought  to  be  thankful.  I  cannot  extradite 
them.  The  Department  of  Justice  can  extradite  a  man  who  has 
been  convicted  of  certain  crimes :  but  I  cannot  seek  his  extradi- 
tion simply  because  he  is  an  escaped  convict.  Of  what  advant- 
age is  that  identification  to  me  ?  It  may  be  useful  to  you,  of 
course ;  so  far,  so  good.  And  I  hope,  as  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor  said  the  other  night,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  include  escaped  convicts. 
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In  reference  to  the  connection  of  wardens  and  of  the  courts, 
I  understand  it  to  be  as  Warden  MASSIE  states :  A  judge  will 
never  seek  from  the  warden  information  as  to  the  guilt  of  a 
convict.  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  prison  work,  for  twenty 
years ;  not  all  of  that  time  as  warden  ;  I  know  the  work.  A 
petition  is  tiled  with  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  pardon  of  a 
certain  criminal.  Information  is  asked  of  the  warden  of  the 
penitentiary  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Warden  BRUSH.  But 
we  would  be  snubbed,  if  we  undertook  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  I  am  allowed — it  is  my 
privilege,  as  well  as  my  duty — if  circumstances  occur,  in  my 
contact  with  the  prisoner,  which  lead  me  to  think  that  he  is 
innocent,  or  that  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him  should  be  mit- 
igated, to  report  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  telling  him  all  I 
know  about  the  case.  I  am  sometimes  asked  to  identify  a 
prisoner.  The  attorney  for  the  crown  will  perhaps  write  me : 
"  Has  a  man  of  a  certain  name  been  an  inmate  of  the  Kingston 
Penitentiary  ? "  I  answer  as  best  I  can,  according  to  the  des- 
cription I  have  of  him ;  and,  if  he  wants  to  identify  him,  I  am 
subposnaed,  or  my  officer  is  subpcenaed,  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
am  asked  :  "  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? "  "  Yes,  I 
do."  "  Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  ? "  The 
judge  at  once  interferes  and  says :  "  You  cannot  answer  that 
question."  I  speak  of  this  to  show  the  difficulty  which  wardens 
in  the  Dominion,  at  least,  will  have  to  contend  with,  in  trying  to 
carry  out  the  Bertillon  system.  I  will  afford  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power  to  wardens  of  prisons  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  give  them  the  record  of  any  prisoner  quite  freely.  But  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  can  not  introduce  the  sys- 
tem into  the  Dominion  without  legislation.  I  shall  present  the 
matter  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  country.  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  adopt  any 
practicable  system  of  identification,  and  to  help  carry  it  out.  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  great,  in  Canada,  until,  we  get  a 
treaty  for  the  extradition  of  convicts. 

As  to  the  identification  of  criminals,  there  is  not  much  senti- 
mentalism  about  me.  I  believe  that  there  area  great  many  men 
in  prison  who  are  not  of  the  genuine  criminal  class.  But  I 
agree  with  what  Warden  CASSIDY  says.  I  will  take  the  burglar 
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for  the  first  time,  the  man  who  has  committed  arson  for  the  first 
time,  the  man  who  commits  rape  for  the  first  time,  and  feel  no 
scruple  in  branding  him,  if  I  can,  by  identification  ;  nor  will  I 
withhold  his  description,  even  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I 
am  willing  that  society  should  know  that  he  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  of  that  sort,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  impulse. 
He  is  not  in  the  same  category  with  a  man  who  has  been  on  a 
spree,  and  struck  his  fellow  down  in  hot  blood.  We  all  know 
that  such  crimes  are  crimes  of  deliberation.  Why  screen  the 
offender  because  this  is  his  first  offense  ?  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that  doctrine. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  line  seem 
to  be  concerned  about  the  going  and  coming  of  criminals  from 
our  side.  Our  friend  from  Kingston  talks  of  the  need  of 
additional  legislation.  I  think  I  could  suggest  appropriate  legis- 
lation,— an  act  of  Congress,  in  one  word,  annexation.  [Applause 
and  laughter.] 

THE  CHAIR  put  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  FELTON'S 
resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  information  to  courts 
of  justice,  or  to  chiefs  of  polioe,  at  the  request  of  the  courts,  from  the  bureau 
formed  by  this  association,  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  shall 
secure  its  use  only  for  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Warden  MURDOCK.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  upon 
the  table.  I  have  signed  your  constitution  to-day.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  registration  proposed  has  decided 
merit.  But  I  am  not  ready  to  furnish  information  against  the 
prisoners  in  my  charge.  There  are  members  of  the  crime  class, 
who  ought  to  be  advertised.  But  I  can  not  advertise  my  neigh- 
bor's child,  who  has  committed  an  offense  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  twenty  years.  We  should  go  a  little  slow,  I  think. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  wish  to  withdraw  the  resolution, 
since  it  will  make  no  difference  for  the  year  to  come ;  but  my 
friend  misapprehends  the  scope  of  it.  It  is  only  to  furnish  to 
courts  of  justice,  or  to  chiefs  of  police,  at  the  request  of  the  courts, 
such  information  respecting  habitual  criminals  as  will  serve  to 
identify  them  as  habitual  criminals.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is 
sent  to  prison  for  the  first  time  that  we  are  after.  In  Illinois,  if 
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the  prosecuting  attorney  charges  in  the  indictment  that  the  mai 
arrested  has  been  a  convict  before,  the  court  has  the  right  to  cal 
on  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  for  any  information  which  it 
is  in  his  power  to  give  on  that  subject.  But  I  withdraw  it. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  association.  I  had 
thought  of  being  a  member.  Now,  you  have  passed  a  resolution 
which  binds  members  of  the  association  to  a  certain  line  of  policy. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

"Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  "  "Wardens' 
Association  for  the  Identification  of  Criminals,"  which  is  distinct 
from  the  "  National  Prison  Association."  The  language  of  the 
resolution  adopted  is :  "  That  this  association  (the  Wardens' 
Association)  do  adopt  the  Bertillon  system  as  the  system  to  be 
used  in  the  registration  of  prisoners,  and  in  the  reports  made  to 
the  central  office,"  that  is,  in  the  registration  of  "  habitual " 
criminals.  The  members  of  the  association  are  required  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  instructions, 
and  to  take  measurements  of  prisoners  whom  they  deem  to 
belong  to  the  crime  class,  and  to  forward  these  measurements  to 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  with  photographs,  if  they  take 
them,  and  with  a  description  of  all  observed  marks  and  scars. 
They  are  then  placed  in  the  files  of  the  association. 

A  DELEGATE.  Then  no  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  Wardens' 
Association  organized  at  Detroit,  unless  he  conforms  to  the  vote 
just  passed  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  That  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  association,  but  a  warden  is  not  required  by  it  to  register  all 
prisoners  under  his  charge.  He  forwards  to  the  central  office 
the  description  only  of  those  whom  he  deems  to  belong  to  the 
crime  class. 

A  DELEGATE.  This  Wardens'  Association  has  existed  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  is  now  in  session,  and  lias  adopted  this 
resolution  ? 

THE  CHAIR.  No ;  a  meeting  of  prison  wardens  was  held  at 
Chicago,  in  December,  1884,  but  this  association  was  not 
formed  until  the  meeting  in  Detroit,  and  it  was  formed  for  this 
one  purpose  only. 

Warden  MURDOCH.  Do  I  understand  Mr.  MCCLAUGHRY  to  say 
that  it  is  optional  with  us  whom  we  register,  and  whom  we  do  not  ? 
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Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     Yes. 

A  DELEGATE.  On  last  Tuesday,  I  had  eighty-eight  men 
sent  to  my  prison ;  I  know  oiiejof  them  to  be  a  habitual  crim- 
inal ;  he  has  been  in  the  state  prison ;  would  I  be  bound  to  take 
his  measurement  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     Certainly,  you  would. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  We  have  the  grade  system  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  The  majority  of  the  men  in  our  institu- 
tion come  from  towns  in  Massachusetts,  so  that  we  can  ascertain 
their  previous  history,  with  tolerable  facility  and  accuracy.  I 
have  one  very  well-behaved  man,  who  has  conformed  to  every 
rule  of  the  Reformatory,  who,  I  think,  belongs  to  Canada  ;  and 
I  think  that  he  is  a  professional.  I  have  another,  who  belongs 
in  Texas,  who,  I  think,  is  a  professional ;  he  behaves  first-rate. 
Of  the  history  of  such  prisoners  from  other  states  we  know  noth- 
ing. Under  our  rules,  these  men's  names  will  be  presented  in 
due  course  for  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners,  for  their 
release  on  ticket- of -leave,  and  they  will  get  out  as  quick  as  many 
others  whom  we  know  all  about.  'Now  the  commissioners  might 
feel,  if  they  knew  them  to  be  professionals,  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  light  of  their  previous  record,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  their  record  in  the  institution.  Mr.  MCCLAUGHRY 
will  recollect  that  I  said,  last  night,  that  I  thought  I  was  outside 
the  scope  of  this  association ;  but  he  said  very  kindly  that 
registration  would  be  just  the  thing  for  us.  I  am  thinking  it 
over,  but  he  has  hardly  converted  me,  yet. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  believe  it  to  be  especially  for  the 
protection  of  reformatories,  where  you  turn  out  prisoners  on 
ticket-of-leave. 

A  DELEGATE.     Very  bad  men  will  behave  well  in  prison. 

Mr.  W.  F.  SPALDING.  As  a  representative  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioners  of  Prisons,  who  have  the  supervision  of 
the  Reformatory,  and  pass  upon  all  applications  for  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  I  may  say  that  two  illustrations  now  come  to  my  mind. 
We  had  a  man  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for 
forgery, — one  of  the  brightest  and  best-behaved  men  I  ever 
knew,  a  Scotchman,  well  educated,  who  had  committed  forgery 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  His  employer  had  gone  out,  and 
had  left  checks,  with  his  signature  attached,  in  such  a  way  that 
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he  could  fill  them  up  and  use  them.  He  did  so.  He  went  to 
the  Reformatory,  rendered  excellent  service,  was  recommended 
for  ticket-of-leave,  and  was  released.  A  few  days  after  his  con- 
ditional discharge,  it  came  to  my  knowledge — I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  connected  with  the  Reformatory  knew  it — that  he  had 
committed  a  crime  in  Scotland,  and  had  gone  from  there  to 
Philadelphia,  and  had  been  convicted  of  a  forgery  in  Phila- 
delphia, served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary,  drifted  on  to  Massa- 
chusetts, married  a  woman  with  property,  but  did  not  get  enough 
to  satisfy  himself,  and  committed  this  offense.  Another  young 
man  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  belong  in  New  York  ;  I  won't 
tell  who  I  am  ;  but  I  am  of  respectable  family,  ano!,  when  I  go 
out,  I  am  going  to  stay."  I  asked  him  the  question,  whether  he 
was  a  habitual  criminal ;  he  told  me  of  other  offenses  he  had 
committed.  It  seems  to  me  of  inestimable  advantage  to  author- 
ities who  deal  with  this  great  question  of  the  release  of  prisoners 
on  ticket-of-leave,  that  we  should  have  their  complete  record. 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  made  provision  for  two  state 
agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  up  the  history  of  the  men 
sent  to  the  Reformatory,  and  to  look  after  them  when  they  go 
out.  If.  when  these  agents  run  across  a  man  about  whom  they 
are  doubtful,  they  could  have  his  measurements  taken,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  us. 

Warden  COFFIN.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  BRUSH  and  Mr.  CASSIDY 
and  one  or  two  others  can  not  see  their  way  clear  to  join  our 
association.  Just  in  the  aspect  in  which  Mr.  SPALDING  has  pre- 
sented it,  I  think  it  very  important  that  we  should  have  a 
uniform  registration,  and  an  exchange  of  information  between 
different  states.  For  instance,  we  have,  in  Ohio,  the  parole  law. 
The  other  day,  a  man  in  our  penitentiary,  who  had  as  clear  a 
record  of  good  conduct  in  prison  as  any  one  in  it,  was  about  to 
be  paroled,  and  the  managers  had  fixed  the  day  for  his  release. 
Before  his  discharge,  he  got  hold  of  some  alcohol  kept  for 
medicinal  use,  and  became  beastly  drunk.  I  cancelled  his 
parole,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  he  stole  some  clothing  belonging  to  an  officer,  secreted 
himself  in  a  barrel,  and  was  to  have  been  carted  out  in  this 
barrel.  We  discovered  his  plan,  thwarted  it,  and  then  he 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  an  old  offender,  who  had  been  an 
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inmate  of  three  or  four  different  prisons.  Had  the  board  been 
in  possession  of  this  information,  he  would  not  have  been 
paroled.  Under  the  system  which  we  propose,  they  would  have 
had  it.  Several  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  my  experience, 
and  this  system  will  be  a  great  help  to  us. 

The  Wardens'  Association  then  adjourned. 


MONDAY  NIGHT. 

At  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  National  Prison  Association 
reconvened,  President  HAYES  in  the  chair. 

THE  CHAIR.  The  subject  assigned  for  this  evening  is  the 
Identification  and  Registration  of  Habitual  Criminals.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  to  present  this  subject  are  not  yet  here, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  will  ask  Mr.  JOHN  H.  PATTERSON, 
keeper  of  the  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  give  u& 
some  account  of  his  institution. 

ADDRESS  ;    BY    SUPERINTENDENT    PATTERSON. 

Before  me  are  many  distinguished  officers  of  large  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  prison  government,  while  I  have  had 
comparatively  a  limited  personal  experience.  The  interchange 
of  views  in  relation  to  methods  increases  our  knowledge  and 
prepares  us  to  meet  intelligently  the  questions  so  frequently 
presented  for  our  consideration.  Among  the  many  questions 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  thinking  men  throughout 
all  enlightened  Christian  countries,  that  of  prison  reform  is 
prominent. 

The  population  of  'our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  is 
made  up  in  the  main  of  men  and  women,  who  either  have  a 
persistent  inclination  and  determination  to  commit  crime,  or 
who  are  the  victims  of  circumstances  which  they  may  not  have 
had  the  power  to  control.  Of  the  large  number  incarcerated  in 
our  various  prisons  and  reformatories,  some  may  not  give  the 
most  encouraging  assurance  of  mental  or  moral  improvement ; 
but  large  numbers  are  susceptible  to  reform,  when  brought 
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under  the  influence  of  a  judicious  system  of  treatment.  Many 
possess  the  capability  (convicts  though  they  now  may  be)  of  becom- 
ing good,  useful,  and  perhaps  influential  members  of  society. 

But  by  what  method  shall  their  reformation  be  brought 
about  ?  What  system  of  government  and  of  discipline  shall  be 
instituted,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  induce  prisoners  to 
leave  the  place  of  their  confinement  with  regrets  for  the  past 
and  the  determination  to  abandon  a  career  of  crime  and  to 
become  honest,  useful,  law-abiding  citizens  ? 

Theories  of  prison  discipline  are  not  wanting.  Methods  are 
glibly  proposed  by  some  who  have  not  the  first  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  peculiar  character,  necessities,  and  circumstances  of 
convicts;  and  they  are  frequently  urged  for  adoption  with  a 
zeal  only  equalled  by  their  utter  impracticability.  Much  has, 
however,  been  spoken  and  written  by  men  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  prisoners,  which  is  well  worthy  of  endorsement  and 
adoption.  The  extreme  view  is  advanced  by  many,  that  a  con- 
vict forfeits  all  rights,  that  for  the  time  he  is  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  as  such  subject  to  any  rigor  of  punishment  which 
a  legal  prison  discipline  may  deem  it  necessary  to  inflict.  In  a 
prison  organized  on  this  principle,  a  bar  to  all  true  reformation 
is  interposed.  The  evil  passions  of  the  prisoner  once  aroused, 
he  becomes  either  violent  or  sullen ;  he  refuses  obedience  even 
to  what  he  knows  to  be  salutary  law,  instituted  for  his  own  per- 
sonal interest,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  government  of  the 
prison.  A  theory  more  commonly  advanced  is  that  prison  dis- 
cipline is  ordinarily  too  severe.  However  thoroughly  a  convict 
may  be  steeped  in  crime  by  long  years  of  indulgence  before  his 
arrest,  and  although  his  hand  may  have  been  raised  against  every 
man,  though  he  may  have  regarded  neither  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty nor  the  security  of  the  person,  he  becomes,  after  his  con- 
viction, in  the  minds  of  many,  an  object  for  sympathy.  The 
necessary  restraints  put  upon  his  speech  and  action  are  in  their 
estimation  cruel  and  tyrannical.  These  sickly,  silly  sentimental- 
ists suppose  it  to  be  a  warden's  duty  to  give  his  immediate 
and  unreserved  confidence  to  the  worst  criminals  committed  to 
his  custody  by  outraged  law. 

Neither  of  these  theories  will  be  found,  when  reduced  to  a 
practical  test,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  penal  discipline.  What, 
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then,  is  the  true  method  of  prison  government?  How  shall  we 
vindicate  the  law,  secure  an  unqualified  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  criminal,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  and  secure  his 
reformation  ? 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  but  the  infliction  of 
penalty  will  satisfy  the  claims  of  offended  law.  When  it  has 
been  inflicted,  the  law  allows  the  offender,  whether  better  or 
worse  than  when  he  was  arrested,  to  go  free.  He  resumes  his 
place  in  society,  possibly  as  determined  and  wilful  a  law-breaker 
as  before  ;  and  this  because  simple  imprisonment  has  done  noth- 
ing to  correct  whatever  in  his  nature  was  bad,  or  to  develop  and 
strengthen  whatever  was  good ;  so  he  is  turned  loose  upon 
society,  with  the  opportunity  for  accomplishing  his  reformation* 
unimproved,  and  all  hope  of  his  reclamation  almost  entirely 
gone. 

In  referring  to  the  New  Jersey.  State  Prison,  of  which  I  am 
the  principal  keeper,  I  assume  the  responsibility  for  whatever  may 
be  injudicious  or  wrong,  but  claim  no  special  credit  or  commen- 
dation for  whatever  may  be  right,  in  its  administration  and 
discipline.  I  simply  wish  to  present  it  as  an  illustration  or 
expression  of  my  personal  views  on  this  very  important  subject. 

I  took  charge  of  this  prison,  April  23,  1886.  An  official 
position  which  I  had  held,  some  years  before,  had  given  me  a 
limited  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  prison,  I  found  at  the  outset  an  excitement  among  the 
officers  which  amounted  almost  to  demoralization.  The  reason 
for  this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  state.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  new 
position  under  peculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances.  •  I  at 
once  began  the  work  of  correcting  whatever  was  not  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  prisoners,  or  was  inimical  to  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  prison.  I  believed,  as  I  still  do,  that 
the  purpose  of  criminal  incarceration,  primarily,  perhaps,  is 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  with  the  vindication  of  the  law. 
Requiring  of  every  convict  two  important  requisites  to  good 
government,  namely,  prompt  obedience  to  all  lawful  require- 
ments and  thorough  cleanliness  in  his  person  and  surroundings, 
I  instructed  my  deputies  that  they  would  be  expected  faithfully 
to  enforce  these  demands. 
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A  very  short  experience  convinced  me  that  the  methods  of 
punishment  in  use  at  that  time,  and  which  had  been  employed 
by  my  two  immediate  predecessors,  were  not  calculated  best  to 
secure  obedience.  Much  less  did  they  afford  any  probability  of 
success  in  any  efforts  made  to  reform  prisoners.  The  only 
motive  held  out  to  them  to  refrain  from  the  repetition  of  any 
offense  was  the  fear  of  punishment.  I  very  strongly  question 
whether  fear  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  restrain  criminals  from 
repeated  violation  of  rules.  In  special  cases  it  may  be.  But 
I  doubt  its  applicability  as  a  general  rule.  Acting  upon  this 
conviction,  I  abolished  certain  existing  methods  of  severe  punish- 
ment adopted  by  my  predecessors  in  office,  known  as  the 
stretcher,  the  gag,  and  the  ironing  of  prisoners  to  floor  in  a  dun- 
geon. I  tore  out  "  cell  number  166,"  of  unsavory  reputation. 
For  these  I  substituted  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  without  irons, 
(except  in  cases  of  extreme  sullenness  or  obstinacy),  on  a  bread- 
and-water  diet.  This  method  of  punishment  I  have  found 
extremely  effective.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  arouse  the  pas- 
sions of  the  prisoner.  Left  in  silence  and  alone,  reflection  stirs 
his  better  nature.  As  a  rule,  a  convict  dealt  with  in  this  manner 
will  beg  to  be  allowed  to  resume  his  place,  after  making  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  This  humane 
method  of  treatment,  so  eminently  in  accord  with  the  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  so  far  from  producing  a 
feeling  of  degradation  or  humiliation  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner, 
convinces  him  that  punishment  is  not  the  prime  object  sought 
to  be  attained,  but  his  improvement.  The  conviction  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  no  more  than  deserved  is  the  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

In  order  to  show  conclusively  whether  this  mild  discipline 
has  had  the  effect  to  maintain  the  standard  of  discipline 
attained  by  my  predecessors,  I  cite  the  official  prison  record. 
From  March,  1880,  to  March,  1881,  (the  last  year  of  General 
Mott's  term),  the  number  of  disciplinary  punishments  recorded 
was  1,040.  From  April,  1885,  'to  April,  1886,  (Mr.  .Laverty's 
last  year),  it  was  844.  From  April,  1886,  to  April,  1887,  miy 
first  year),  it  was  only  319.  The  present  year  will  probably 
show  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  punishment. 
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Another  reform  introduced  by  me,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing personal  cleanliness  and  a  better  sanitary  condition  in  the 
prison,  related  to  the  manner  of  distributing  clothing  from  the 
laundry.  I  found  that  clothing  from  the  various  halls  and 
wings  was  collected,  washed,  and  then  distributed  promiscuously. 
I  immediately  ordered  that  this  practice  should  be  discontinued. 
I  required  that  each  prisoner  should  have  his  clothing  legibly 
marked  with  his  hall  and  number,  that  the  clothing  of  all 
prisoners  known  to  be  afflicted  with  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  should  be  kept  and  washed  separate  and  apart  from 
all  others,  and  that  all  articles  of  clothing,  when  thoroughly 
cleansed,  should  be  returned  to  the  prisoner  to  whom  they 
belonged.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  habits  of  many 
inmates  of  prisons  are  not  conducive  to  personal  cleanliness,  the 
importance  of  this  reform  will  be  apparent. 

Throughout  the  entire  prison,  in  every  cell,  hall,  and  workshop, 
the  same  order  in  relation  to  cleanliness  is  enforced  with  a  very 
large  measure  of  success.  I  may  be  excused  a  pardonable  pride, 
when  I  assert  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  now  stands  in 
the  very  front  rank  in  this  important  particular.  Its  beneficent 
results  were  seen  in  our  hospital,  during  the  excessively  heated 
term  of  last  summer.  The  number  in  hospital  during  the  entire 
summer  did  not  exceed  fourteen,  and  there  was  but  one  death. 
Our  death-rate  is  very  low,  and  it  would  be  much  lower,  did  it 
not  include  cases  of  pulmonary  affections  and  other  diseases 
contracted  before  the  victims  entered  our  prison.  This  I  con- 
sider a  remarkable  •  record  in  a  prison  population  of  nine 
hundred. 

Another  reform  that  has  been  introduced  is  in  the  manner  of 
feeding  the  prisoners.  It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  feed 
the  men  together,  in  their  respective  halls.  While  we  have  been 
exempt  from  any  serious  outbreak,  the  little  trouble  we  have 
had  has  mainly  originated  in  the  hall  and  at  the  table.  The 
disposition  of  a  prisoner  to  find  fault  and  complain  of  his  food, 
although  he  may  scarcely  have  known  what  a  sufficient  and  solid 
meal  was,  prior  to  his  commitment,  seems  contagious.  A  single 
complaint  expressed  by  one  man  of  a  perfectly  good  ration,  is 
not  infrequently  repeated  by  men  all  along  the  table.  This  is 
always  troublesome ;  it  might  be  dangerous  to  the  officers  in 
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attendance.  Our  present  plan  of  feeding  in  cells  is  a  success. 
The  prisoners'  meals  are  placed  on  small  tables  in  each  cell,  just 
before  their  return  from  the  shops.  It  gives  the  prisoner  a 
longer  time  in  which  to  eat;  he  is  free  from  annoyance  from 
any  one ;  it  has  broken  up  causeless  fault-finding ;  and  if  there 
is  just  cause  of  complaint,  it  is  the  keeper's  duty  to  correct  the 
error  at  once.  By  this  method  any  preconcerted  arrangement  to 
make  trouble  would  be  defeated,  since  only  one  man  could  com- 
plain at  a  time  to  his  keeper,  while  all  the  rest  are  securely 
locked  in  their  cells.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  serving 
meals  was  accomplished  without  the  slightest  disturbance  or  dis- 
satisfaction, and,  since  its  inauguration,  it  has  commended  itself 
to  my  judgment  as  an  arrangement  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 
In  the  female  ward,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
Mrs.  PATTERSON,  aided  by  necessary  assistants,  the  change  is 
indeed  marvelous.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  unwavering  zeal, 
the  tireless  energy,  with  which  she  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
her  time,  by  her  personal  presence  in  the  hall,  to  the  amelioration 
and  moral  elevation  of  those  committed  to  her  care.  Events 
which  occurred  just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  her  adminis- 
tration had  produced  their  legitimate  consequences, — an  almost 
entire  subversion  of  discipline,  indicated  by  the  impertinence 
and  indolence  of  a  large  number  of  the  female  prisoners. 
Here  the  reforms  imperatively  demanded  were  dt  once  intro- 
duced,— no  rigid  discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  false  senti- 
ment on  the  other.  The  like  system  of  discipline  as  applied  to 
the  entire  prison  produced  like  results.  Order  came  out  of  con- 
fusion, indolence  gave  place  to  industry,  impertinence  ceased, 
and  now  a  respectful  demeanor  and  a  cheerful  obedience  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners ;  punishment  is  rarely  necessan'. 
Some  annoyance  has  been  caused  by  convicts  decided  to  be  insane, 
who  were  subsequently  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
amount  of  work  cheerfully  performed  in  this  department  is 
surprising.  The  women  scrub  and  whitewash  their  own  hall,  do 
their  laundrying,  and  make  all  new  over  and  undershirts,  towels, 
sheets,  bed-ticks,  and  do  all  the  mending  necessary  for  the  entire 
prison.  In  addition  to  this,  they  receive  from  one  of  the  prison 
contractors  large  numbers  of  shirts  which  they  finish,  averaging 
200,000  per  month,  for  which  the  state  receives  pay.  Having 
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acquired  these  habits  of  industry,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  they  soon  manifested  a  desire  for  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. This  demand  was  met  by  their  energetic  and  faithful 
matron,  who  established  a  Sunday  afternoon  bible-class,  of  which 
she  is  the  teacher. 

The  mental,  moral,  and  religious  elevation  of  the  male  pris- 
oners is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  much  attention.  The 
opportunity  for  such  improvement  in  any  prison  is,  for  reasons  of 
discipline,  more  or  less  restricted.  In  addition  to  the  services 
of  our  chaplain,  clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  cordially 
welcomed,  and  have  held  regular  religious  services  during  the 
year.  Representatives  from  all  religious  bodies,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  have  been  freely  admitted,  and  have  exerted  at  least 
a  restraining  influence  over  those  whom  they  have  visited.  The 
influence  of  such  visits  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  prison.  The  permanency  of  such  influence 
time  alone  will  develop. 

Among  our  prisoners  I  have  found  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  who  speak  English,  who  can  neither  read  or  write.  For 
these  I  have  established  a  night  school.  This  is  partially  an 
experiment,  but  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  it  will  prove  a 
success.  This  conviction  I  base  partially  on  the  eagerness 
manifested  for  an  opportunity  to  learn.  These  men  are  divided 
into  classes,  taught  by  an  educated  prisoner,  under  the  personal 
inspection  and  supervision  of  an  officer.  I  have  so  arranged  the 
hours  of  school  as  to  involve  no  extra  labor,  and  yet  to  enable  an 
officer  to  be  present  at  every  session. 

The  judicious  employment  of  the  male  prisoners  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  labor  in  the  various  shops  of  the  prison  has  received 
from  our  supervisor  and  from  myself  our  constant  and  closest 
attention.  The  variety  of  interests  to  be  protected,  the  number 
of  different  industries  pursued,  and  the  inequalities  of  capacity 
among  prisoners,  combine  to  make  it  difficult  at  times  so  to 
assign  men  to  work  as  to  give  the  contractor  all  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  best  interests  of  the 
state. 

Our  product,  under  the  piece-price  plan,  includes  shirts, 
collars  and  cuffs,  shoes,  brushes, 'and  stockings.  These  employ 
more  than  one-half  of  the  prisoners.  In  the  remainder  are 
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included  the  men  employed  as  clerks,  those  engaged  in  prison 
work  in  the  yard,  in  the  various  halls,  and  in  the  cook  and  bake- 
house, leaving  the  aged,  the  crippled,  and  the  infirm  as  the  only 
non-producers.  Under  our  present  system,  we  ascertained  that, 
at  the  best  prices  obtainable  for  labor,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  various  shops.  This  was  accomplished, 
without  resort  to  punishment.  Should  our  present  system  of 
prison  labor  continue,  additional  legislation  is  necessary,  to 
remedy  existing  inequalities,  and  to  protect  the  state  from  the 
effects  of  injurious  business  combinations.  The  question  of 
prison  labor  in  its  various  phases  is  a  perplexing  one.  So-called 
labor  reformers  clamored  at  first  for  a  revision  or  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  laws  authorizing  convict  labor.  This  claim  was  sub- 
sequently modified,  so  that  they  merely  demanded  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  system,  on  the  ground  that  it  injuriously  affected 
legitimate  business.  The  cry  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  men 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  that  system. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  refer  to  my  own  state,  New  Jersey. 
While  the  demand  was  still  vigorously  pressed  for  the  repeal 
of  the  then  existing  law,  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  done  by 
it  to  the  business  interests  of  the  state,  (no  substitute  being  sug- 
gested), not  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  manufactured  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Prison  were  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
This  question  has  now  assumed  a  shape  ins  which  politicians  of 
all  parties  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  people  injured  by  the  com- 
petition of  prison  labor,  although  reliable  statistics  prove  that  the 
whole  amount  of  goods  of  all  descriptions  manufactured  in 
American  prisons  forms  an  insignificant  part  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  same  goods  manufactured  by  individuals  and 
corporations.  On  the  question  whether  a  prison  should  or  should 
not  be  self-supporting,  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  divided. 
Should  the  legislation  of  New  Jersey  remain  as  at  present,  the 
question  seems  to  be  answered  for  us,  in  the  negative. 

But  the  most  crude  or  unprofitable  system,  of  labor  in  prison 
would  be  immensely  preferable  to  its  abolition.  So  fraught 
with  evil  would  this  be,  that  I  can  not  conceive  that  any  intel- 
ligent man,  having  the  good  of  his  kind  at  heart,  could  give  it  a 
moment's  serious  consideration.  Idleness  is  the  prolific  cause  of 
mischief  and.  crime ;  in  no  place  is  this  truth  more  shockingly 
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demonstrated  than  inside  prison  walls.  Language  would  fail  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  a  prison  in  which  the  men  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  fearful  sights  and  sounds  of  which  we  rea.d,  in  some 
of  the  prisons  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  would  be  repro- 
duced. The  expressive  eye  of  intelligence  would,  in  many,  soon 
give  place  to  the  vacant,  meaningless  stare  of  the  imbecile  or 
perchance  to  the  hideous  howlings  of  the  maniac.  However 
earnestly  politicians  may  labor  in  the  interest  of  a  misled  or  mis- 
informed constituency,  no  political  party  would  dare  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  production  of  a  result  surpassed  only  by 
the  description  given  in  Dante's  Inferno. 

THE    BERTILLON    SYSTEM. 

THE  CHAIR.  On  the  first  of  the  two  topics  assigned  for  this 
evening,  the  Identification  and  Registration  of  Habitual  Crimi- 
nals, we  will  now  have  an  address  by  Mr.  K.  W.  MCCLAUGHRY, 
warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Prison,  at  Joliet,  near  Chicago. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  was  prevented,  by  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  from  being  here  at  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock. 
"We  have  discussed  this  question  during  the  entire  afternoon, 
and  to  take  it  up  now  would  be  threshing  old  straw,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  half  of  the  audience  is  concerned.  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  Professor  WAYLAND  is  prepared  to  take  Mr. 
NICHOLSON'S  place  and  speak  upon  the  duties  of  a  prison  warden. 
If,  after  the  reading  of  Professor  WAYLAND' s  paper,  any  friends 
from  Toronto  would  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  register  and  identify  habitual  crimi- 
nals, I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  a  short  illustration  of  it. 

Professor  WAYLAND.  I  have  no  paper  to  present.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  entertainment  which  is 
down  upon  the  programme  at  the  time  assigned  to  it. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  will  not  again  read  this  paper 'of 
M.  BERTILLON'S.  You  are  aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it 
it  is  a  common  thing  for  professional  criminals  to  pretend 
innocence  when  arrested  ;  and,  unless  they  can  be  identified 
as  having  been  imprisoned  before,  they  are  likely  to  escape 
with  light  sentences,  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  deserts. 
9 
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They  are  generally  adepts  in  playing  "  the  pious  dodge,"  as  we 
call  it,  and  in  every  way  so  conducting  themselves  as  to  secure 
lenient  treatment  from  the  courts.  It  so  happens  that,  in  the 
prison  with  which  I  am  connected,  we  frequently  receive  a  man 
who,  when  he  is  once  in  our  hands,  drops  his  hypocritical  pre- 
tences and  tells  us,  with  great  glee,  where  and  when  he  entered 
upon  a  career  of  crime  —  perhaps  in  New  York  —  and  how 
he  has  deceived  the  judges  in  nearly  every  state,  so  that  he 
received  one  or  two  years'  sentence,  say,  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  has  Ww  played  the  same  game  in 
Illinois,  passed  himself  off  as  a  first  offender,  and  received  sen- 
tence accordingly.  We  have  a  law  which  provides^  that,  if  any 
man  shall  be  proved  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  that  is,  if  it  can 
be  proved  in.  the  court  (having  been  already  alleged  in  the 
indictment),  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  crime  and  imprisoned  for 
crime,  prior  to  the  trial  then  pending,  he  shall  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years  ;  for  the  third  offense 
he  must  be  sent  for  not  less  than  twenty  years.  The  object 
of  the  professional  criminal  is  to  avoid  these  long  sentences, 
*by  deceiving  the  public  and  the  court  as  to  his  record.  The 
Bertillon  system  seeks  to  render  this  impossible.  It  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  a  man  can  not  change  his  anatomy.  The 
bony  structures,  in  adults,  never  change.  The  length  of  the 
head,  from  the  concavity  at  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital 
bone,  does  not  vary,  after  twenty  years  of  age.  The  width  of 
the  head,  the  length  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
of  the  little  finger,  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  other  similar 
measurements,  give  us  data  which  can  be  depended  upon 
to  remain  unaltered,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  system  is  that,  whereas  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  classify  100,000  names,  or  the  descriptions  of  100,000  men, 
by  any  method  hitherto  known,  they  can  under  this  system  be 
so  arranged,  that  the  record  of  100,000  men  can  be  examined 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and,  if  the  measurements  have  been 
correctly  taken,  any  man  whose  description  is  on  record  can 
be  identified  beyond  question.  I  propose  to  illustrate  to  you 
how  that  can  be  done.  Mr.  MULLER  will  assist  me.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  all  the  measurements  of  prisoners  in  all  the 
different  penal  establishments  in  this  country,  and  to  send  them 
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to  a  central  office,  where  they  will  be  classified,  as  we  shall  try 
to  explain  to  you  here.  Whenever  the  authorities  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  man  arrested  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Toronto, 
is  an  old  offender,  they  can  take  his  measurements  and  send 
them  to  the  central  office,  where  it  can  be  readily  ascertained 
whether  he  has  served  a  previous  term  or  not,  and,  if  so,  where. 
Prisoners  change  their  names,  as  they  change  their  locations ; 
but  that  will  make  no  difference.  Mr.  MASSIE  may  send  to  us 
the  description,  by  measure,  of  JOHN  SMITH  ;  we  may  find  that 
JOHN  SMITH  (as  he  is  registered  in  Mr.  MASSIE'S  prison),  has 
served  as  PETEK  JONES  in  Sing  Sing,  or  as  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  — 
which  is  a  common  name  with  us  —  in  Joliet,  or  as  WILLIAM 
GLADSTONE  in  Nebraska,  and  we  can  then  send  Mr.  MASSIE  his 
complete  history,  notwithstanding  his  change  of  name.  An 
experience  covering  many  thousand  different  prisoners  in  the 
Republic  of  France  has  resulted  in  finding  no  two  men  whose 
exact  measurements  are  alike.  They  are  no  more  likely  to  be 
the  same  than  two  countenances  that  you  meet  are  likely  to  be 
the  same  in  all  respects.  These  measurements  are  all  made 
according  to  the  metric  system. 

[At  this  point,  Mr.  MCCLAUGHRY  took  a  chair,  and  allowed 
Mr.  LUKE  to  demonstrate  upon  his  person  the  method  of  using 
the  Bertillon  instruments.] 

Mr.  LUKE.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  measure  a  man  correctly,  but  a  carpenter 
can  do  it ;  it  does  not  require  a  surgeon.  It  is  fully  as  easy 
as  to  obtain  the  correct  height  of  a  man,  and  easier.  The 
only  special  care  required  is  in  watching  the  graduation  marks 
upon  the  callipers.  We  take  the  length  of  the  head  by 
putting  one  point  of  the  compasses  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  gradually  moving  the  other  point,  at  the  rear  of  the  skull, 
up  and  down,  watching  the  greatest  length  of  the  head  as 
it  is  indicated  on  this  graduated  scale.  *We  find  that  this  sub- 
ject's head  is  nineteen  centimetres  and  nine  millimetres  long. 
The  greatest  width  of  the  head  is  supposed  to  be  directly  over 
the  ears,  but  it  varies,  of  course,  in  different  heads.  The  opera- 
tor can  very  readily  find  it.  The  greatest  breadth  of  this  sub- 
ject's head  is  sixteen  centimetres  and  two  millimetres.  These 
are  all  the  measurements  we  take  of  the  head.  We  have  also 
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a  sliding  compass,  with  which  we  take  the  length  of  his  finger. 
The  length  of  his  finger  is  twelve  centimetres  and  six  milli- 
metres. We  go  through  the  same  motion  to  find  the  length  of 
the  little  finger. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  In  measuring  the  foot  the  subject 
stands  barefoot  on  a  box,  and  is  compelled  to  throw  his  weight 
on  the  left  leg,  with  the  knee  slightly  bent,  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  deceive  the  operator  as  to  the  length  of 
his  foot.  The  height  is  one  of  the  least  reliable  measurements, 
in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  shrewd  rascals  to  deceive  an 
observer  in  relation  to  it,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  age 
makes  some  change  in  the  height  of  a  person  standing.  But 
after  taking  the  height,  we  take  the  measurement  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  considered  among  the  most  reliable.  We  also  take  the 
measurement  of  the  extended  arms.  When  we  have  put  all 
these  measurements  into  a  table,  we  are  sure  that  in  combination 
they  will  tell  where  the  subject  belongs.  To  prov^  this,  without 
detaining  you  longer,  I  will  distribute  among  the  audience  these 
lists  of  measurements,  and  ask  some  gentleman  to  read  the 
figures  in  any  line.  Mr.  MULLER  will  then  tell  you  the  man's 
name. 
.  [This  was  done.] 

THE  CHAIK.  In  these  six  measurements,  have  any  two  per- 
sons ever  been  found  to  have  the  same  measurements  exactly  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  think  not.  We  have  measured 
probably  a  hundred,  and  in  no  case  have  we  found  two  persons 
with  the  six  measurements  alike,  or  even  any  three  or  four  of 
them.  Of  course  there  are  additional  measurements  besides  the 
six  here  given.  These  few  are  given  to  show  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion, without  wearying  the  audience. 

THE  CHAIR.     How  many  measurements  in  all  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.     About  a  dozen. 

Mr.  WINES.  The  reason  for  the  number  of  measurements  is 
not  that  they  are  necessary  for  identification,  but  to  facilitate 
the  subdivision  of  a  large  number  of  convicts  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  groups  to  admit  of  their  being  found  without  loss  of 
time. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  In  addition  to  these  measurements 
we  take  a  full  description  of  all  birth-marks,  moles,  scars  and 
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beauty-spots  on  the  person  of  each  prisoner.  The  old  method 
describes  a  man  as  having  a  round  face,  blue  eyes,  or  gray  eyes, 
etc.  We  have  seven  descriptions  for  the  eye,  so  clearly  differ- 
entiated that  a  person  not  an  expert  cannot,  after  a  little  prac- 
tice, make  any  mistake.  If  a  prisoner  has  a  mole  on  his  cheek, 
we  measure  the  distance  of  that  mole  from  some  fixed  point  in 
his  anatomy.  We  describe  him  so  perfectly  that  an  officer  who 
should  examine  the  same  man  in  France  would  be  able,  without 
the  use  of  the  photograph,  to  identify  him.  [Applause.] 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE  CHAIR  announced  that  there  would  be  a  social  reception, 
of  members  of  the  association,  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel,  imme- 
diately after  adjournment. 

Mr.  WINES  read  an  invitation  from  Mr.  HOWLAND,  one  of  the 
church  wardens  of  St.  James'  Cathedral,  to  the  association  to 
visit  the  cathedral  and  tower  and  view  the  Vienna  clock  and 
chimes,  also  to  attend  an  organ  recital  to  be  given  in  the  cathe- 
dral on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  half-past  four  o'clock. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  PRISON  WARDEN. 

Professor  WAYLAND.  I  hope  that  none  of  our  friends  will 
take  my  measure  by  the  value  of  what  I  have  to  say  about 
wardens  this  evening.  One  feature  of  our  meeting  has,  I  think, 
contributed  more  to  their  success — I  think  we  may  call  them 
successful — than  any  other ;  and  that  is  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  members  of  the  association  have  responded  to  any  call 
made  upon  them  to  appear  on  the  platform,  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility to  rest  with  those  who  called  them.  In  a  moment  of  fatal 
good  nature,  I  responded  to  the  request  of  my  excellent  friend 
Captain  NICHOLSON  that  I  should  say  something  about  wardens. 
There  is  not  a  warden  here,  who  can  not  talk  more  intelligently 
about  this  subject  than  I  can.  I  am  not  a  warden,  nor  the  son 
of  a  warden,  and  our  Canadian  friends  may  be  surprised,  as  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  on  Canadian  soil,  that  I  am  not  a 
prisoner,  and  have  not  even  been  indicted.  [Applause.]  But  I 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  suspected  of  any  aggravated 
crime ;  certainly  not  in  my  own  neighborhood.  I  am  only  a 
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director  of  a  state  prison.  I  have  had  what  experience  a  service 
of  ten  years  could  give  me,  and  therefore,  in  the  very  few  words 
that  I  shall  say  to-night  on  this  subject,  I  shall  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  director,  not  of  a  warden.  Two  or  three 
things  occur  to  me,  which  may  possibly  be  worth  saying ;  I  dare 
say  they  will  seem  very  trite  and  commonplace  to  you  all. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  is  that  in  his  domain  the 
warden  must  be  supreme.  The  directors  should  use,  of  course, 
the  utmost  vigilance  in  selecting  a  warden,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  under  a  very  grave  responsibility  to  the  state  which 
they  represent,  and  to  the  executive  who  has  appointed  them. 
The  supply  of  wardens,  I  may  mention  in  passing,— the  supply 
of  prudent,  adequate  wardens, — is  certainly,  in  this  country 
(and,  I  fancy,  in  England,  from  what  I  learned  there),  exceed- 
ingly small.  It  would  probably  occur  to  anybody  who  has 
looked  over  the  field  of  possible  wardens,  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  normal  school  for  wardens;  and,  in  this  connection,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  think  the  policy  of  promoting  deputy  wardens  to  be 
wardens  is,  with  hardly  an  exception,  a  most  pernicious  policy. 
If  the  deputy  warden  supposes  that  by  any  possibility  he  may 
be  promoted  to  the  place  of  his  superior,  he  is  under  the  strong- 
est possible  temptation  to  intrigue  and  conspiracy  and  all  sorts 
of  devices  for  making  the  warden  unpopular.  Some  of  you  may 
not  have  had  your  attention  called  to  this  danger.  I  dare  say 
every  warden  has ;  if  not,  he  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
the  deputy  wardens  whom  he  has  employed.  At  all  events,  a 
deputy  warden  should  never  be  promoted  to  be  warden  of  the 
prison  in  which  he  has  served  as  deputy.  He  may  possibly  be 
fitted  to  become  the  warden  of  another  prison.  I  should  like  to 
know,  at  some  time  or  other,  whether  the  wardens  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  this. 

Now,  another  point.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  a  warden  must  come  in  frequent  personal  con- 
tact with  his  prisoners,  and  that  he  must  not  depute  to  his  sub- 
ordinates anything  like  the  entire  administration  of  the  prison 
discipline,  because,  according  to  certain  modern,  humane  and 
progressive  ideas,  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  to  be  reform- 
atory. In  order  to  be  reformatory,  in  the  best  sense,  it  must  be 
individual,  by  personal  contact,  not  by  report  from  the  deputy. 
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This  is  especially  true,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  matter  of  punish- 
ment. I  speak  with  diffidence  about  this,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  in  the  remotest  degree  as  lecturing  wardens. 
That  is  not  what  I  am  here  for.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  this 
we  can  all  agree ;  but  any  warden  who  allows  his  prisoners  to  be 
punished  in  any  serious  way,  or  to  any  important  extent,  with- 
out an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  has  been  done,  fails  to  discharge  his  duty. 
[Applause.]  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  among 
wardens,  (as  there  is  among  prison  directors),  and  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  warden,  (superficially  considered,  and  in  a  tempor- 
ary point  of  view),  to  have  it  understood  that  the  deputy  repre- 
sents the  discipline,  while  the  warden  represents  the  general 
oversight  and  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners.  But  there  can 
be  no  successful  reformation  of  prisoners,  on  the  part  of  the 
warden,  without  his  coming  in  contact  with  them,  and  without 
his  examining  into  the  case  of  all  serious  punishment,  and  ascer- 
taining whether  it  has  been  deserved,  and  whether  the  time  has 
come  for  it  to  cease. 

Let  iis  return  to  the  matter  of  the  functions  of  the  warden 
with  reference  to  his  subordinates.  It  seems  to  me  that,  having 
been  carefully  selected,  and  having  had  a  fair  trial,  so  that  he 
may  be  with  reasonable  certainty  pronounced  fairly  competent, 
he  must  be  sustained  in  every  conflict  with  any  subordinate. 
When  he  cannot  be  sustained,  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
retire.  The  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  directors  to 
the  governing  officer  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy 
to  supplant  him,  to  render  him  unpopular,  to  get  rid  of  him. 
This,  beginning  in  a  very  small  way,  may  ramify  and  widen, 
until  (almost  unconsciously  to  themselves)  a  large  part  of  his 
subordinates  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  his 
authority.  Now  I  contend  that  the  very  first  case  of  the  kind 
that  occurs  should,  immediately  be  taken  by  the  throat,  and  all 
the  officers  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  warden  is 
supreme  in  the  prison,  and  that, — subject,  of  course,  to  just  lim- 
itations,— his  authority  will  be  maintained  to  the  end. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add.  If  any  gentle- 
man has  any  questions  to  ask,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  as 
well  as  I  can. 
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Superintendent  TUFTS.  Would  not  your  last  proposition 
depend  somewhat  on  how  the  subordinate  officers  were 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Precisely ;  always. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  judge,  from  the  tenor  of  your 
remarks,  that  you  have  in  view  subordinate  officers  and  wardens 
appointed  by  directors  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Yes. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  Would  that  apply  to  wardens  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  who  has  the  appointing  of  all  other 
officers  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  do  not  think  that  any  position  of  affairs 
can  alter  the  proposition  that  the  warden  must  be  supreme 
within  his  domain,  if  that  touches  your  question. 

Mr.  A.  S.  HARDY.  Does  your  experience  or  observation  lead 
you  to  believe  that  subordinate  officers  do  frequently  conspire 
or  intrigue  against  the  warden  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  do  not  know  how  frequent  it  is  ;  but  I  do 
know  that  cases  have  occurred  where  there  was  a  doubt  whether 
the  authority  of  the  wardens  would  be  sustained.  But  they 
nev^er  have  occurred,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  where  it  has 
been  given  out  that  the  warden  is  to  be  supreme.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  give  it  out  with  emphasis,  to  cause  it  to  be  under- 
stood throughout  the  prison ;  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  all  conspir- 
ing ceases. 

Mr.  LAVELL.  In  your  judgment,  should  the  appointing 
power  be  in  the  hands  of  the  warden  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  Not  without  power  of  review.  I  think  that 
the  board  of  commissioners  or  prison  directors  should  have  the 
appointment  of  the  Mrarden,  and  that  the  warden  should  appoint 
all  subordinate  officers,  subject  to  their  confirmation,  which,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  they  would  give. 

A  DELEGATE.     How  about  removals '( 

Professor  WAYLAND.     The  same  way. 

Mr.  LAVELL.  Would  not  that  be  more  likely  to  produce 
friction,  than  if  the  warden  had  the  appointing  power  in  himself? 

Professor  WAYLAND.  I  question  whether  the  warden  ought 
to  have  the  unlimited  power.  No  board  of  directors,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  interfere  with  the  appointing  of  turnkeys  and 
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watchmen,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  be  consulted  with  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  the  deputy  warden. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  a 
vital  point.  If  my  experience  is  worth  anything,  it  teaches  me 
that,  in  order  to  get  the  best  service  out  of  a  man,  he  must  be 
put  in  the  highest  position,  and  given  the  greatest  responsibility. 
If  I  am  an  appointee  of  an  appointee,  I  am  not  so  much  of  a 
man  as  if  I  stood  unquestionably  at  the  head.  If  I  am  put  in 
charge  of  an  institution,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  service  will 
result  from  my  being  supreme,  appointing  all  subordinate  officers ; 
and  if  one  does  not  suit,  or  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  in  every 
way,  I  should  turn  him  out,  without  anybody  saying  whether  I 
should  do  so  or  not.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  board  of  prison  di- 
rectors, which  has  no  power  at  all,  except  to  advise,  is  in  a  sorry 
plight.  If  the  warden  is  competent,  it  will  rarely  occur  that  the 
board  will  interfere.  They  are  on  the  outside,  and  will  form  an 
independent  opinion,  when  necessary.  I  think  it  well  that  they 
should  have  the  power  of  negativing  the  appointments  of  the 
warden. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  warden  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  believe  that  I  committed  myself  so  far  as 
that. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  the  board  is  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Well. 

Warden  CASSIDY.     That  is  the  way  you  desire  to  have  it? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     1  am  content  with  that  statement. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  There  must  be  some  controlling  power 
that  will  control  the  warden,  as  well  as  invest  him  with  power 
to  execute  the  will  of  the  administration  ;  that  is  the  position  you 
assume  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Yes. 

Warden  CASSID\~.  Of  what  use  would  a  board  of  directors 
be,  if  they  should  delegate  that  power  and  put  it  entirely  out  of 
their  hands?  I  am  elected  every  six  months.  [Applause  and 
laughter.] 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Is  that  peculiar  to  the  solitary  system? 
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AVarden  CASSIDY.  That  is  part  of  the  individual  system.  I 
think  Judge  WAY  LAND'S  position  is  the  correct  one.  No  man  in 
any  government  can  be  invested  with  absolute  power.  He  must 
have  some  controlling  influence  behind  him,  or  he  is  likely  to  go 
astray,  or  to  get  too  large.  So  far  as  his  executive  authority  is 
concerned,  there  he  must  be  absolute ;  but  there  must  be  a  power 
that  controls  him.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States,  but  the  power  behind  him 
is  in  the  people.  To  invest  any  individual  with  absolute  power, 
with  no  one  to  consult,  no  one  to  advise  him,  puts  him  in  a  very 
precarious  position.  All  individuals  are  subject  to  errors  of 
judgment,  and  no  individual  could  safely  be  trusted  with  such 
power  as  our  friend  from  Concord  would  wish  to  exercise.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  in  that  position.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  should  like  to  make  one  other  suggestion. 
It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  a  warden  to  have  a  board  of 
directors,  with  power  of  appointment  and  removal,  in  constant 
contact  with  himself,  and  in  a  position  to  know  how  he  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  him 
to  have  a  board  of  directors  to  stand  between  him  and  the  public. 
[Applause.]  It.  is  worth  everything.  Take  my  own  prison. 
Within  six  months  three  prisoners  have  escaped,  two  of  them 
life  prisoners.  One  of  them  was  returned,  and  another  life  pris- 
oner, a  man  committed  for  an  infamous  and  outrageous  crime,  is 
still  at  large.  Now  the  press — and  I  speak  with  great  caution 
of  such  a  body  as  the  press — the  press  made  an  attack  upon  the 
warden.  But  when  the  public  found  that  the  directors  acquitted 
him  of  all  blame,  and  simply  adopted  additional  precautions  in 
view  of  the  escape,  the  public  indignation  wholly  subsided. 
They  would  not  have  had  that  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  executive,  because  everybody  knows  that  the  governor  does 
not  visit  the  prison. 

Mr.  WINES.  Before  this  subject  is  disposed  of,  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  one  remark.  A  good  deal  of  friction  in  a  prison 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors  may  arise  out  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  full  board  by  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  I  remember  that  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  the  local  member  of  the  board  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  into  the  prison  and  giving  individual  orders,  which 
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were  often  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  warden.  The  warden 
endured  this  interference  with  his  function  as  long  as  possible, 
but  finally  he  said  to  this  gentleman  :  "  The  law  gives  you  the 
authority  to  come  into  the  prison,  to  go  where  you  please,  and  to 
ask  what  questions  you  choose ;  but  it  gives  you  no  authority  to 
give  any  orders  in  this  prison,  and  you  must  understand  that  no 
order  given  by  you,  as  an  individual,  will  be  obeyed,  nor  will 
any  employe  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  shall  obey  every  order 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  prison,  but  it  must  be  made  in  a 
meeting  of  the  board,  entered  of  record,  and  I  must  be  informed 
of  the  board's  action.  As  an  individual,  you  have  no  more 
authority  in  this  prison  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Illinois."  I  think,  if  prison  wardens  and  prison  directors  under- 
stood that  this  is  the  legal  relation  and  status  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  dispute,  many  disputes  would  be  ended  before  they  begin. 
Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  have  been  under  boards  of  super- 
vision for  a  good  while,  and  never  have  had  any  difficulty  with 
them.  I  like  my  present  supervisors,  whether  they  like  me  or  not. 
Every  board  which  is  appointed  to  supervise  is  so  appointed  in 
deference  to  a  suspicion  that  the  executive  officers  are  not  quite 
right.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time,  in  Massachusetts,  we  were 
so  supervised,  that  some  institutions  had  six  boards  over  them ; 
yet,  whenever  anything  wrong  occurred,  the  community  looked 
to  the  superintendent,  and  held  him  responsible ;  but  he  might 
conveniently,  perhaps,  have  got  behind  any  one  of  these  six 
boards.  There  is  great  danger  in  a  system  of  administration 
which  runs  to  excessive  supervision.  I  think  myself  it  is  safer 
to  trust  everything  to  the  integrity  of  men  rather  than  to  act 
upon  general  suspicion  of  them.  I  am  not  anxious,  personally, 
in  this  matter;  I  am  not  seeking  undue  authority  for  myself, 
and  am  reasonably  modest ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  good  administra- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  put  a  superintendent  upon  the  highest  plane, 
with  the  largest  authority,  and  then  hold  him  right  up  to  the 
line  of  his  duty.  The  people  are  back  of  us  all ;  and  the  hand 
of  the  governor  can  reach  out  and  take  an  unworthy  super- 
intendent out  of  the  way  more  easily  than  any  board  can  do  it. 
Judge  WAYLAND  spoke  of  the  superintendent  not  entrusting 
his  deputy  with  the  right  to  exercise  discipline.  There  are  some 
men  here  who  have  been  in  the  army  ;  they  know  that  it  is  well 
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to  have  things  come  through  the  regular  channel ;  and,  if  my 
deputy  superintendent  has  a  case  of  discipline  on  hand,  I  do  not 
take  a  hand  in  it,  except  through  him.  I  know  the  facts  ;  I 
mean  to  know  the  facts ;  but  I  won't  undertake  to  undo  what  he 
has  done,  in  opposition  to  him.  In  Massachusetts,  we  have  a 
civil  service  board,  and  we  have  to  take  officers  from  them ;  we 
can  not  get  them  in  any  other  way ;  and  I  have  had  to  dismiss 
several  for  intemperance  and  dishonesty.  Now,  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  they  dare  not  trust  people  in ;  and  when  we  get 
away  from  that  cardinal  principle  of  believing  that  people  are 
honest  and  trustworthy,  we  run  off  into  these  extremes.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  be  supervised. 

"Warden  CASSIDY.  Mr.  WINES  cited  a  case  which  would  be 
exceptional.  Those  things  do  occur.  There  are  prominent  men 
in  all  communities,  who  are  appointed  to  positions  of  trust,  who 
are  cranks,  and  they  are  very  troublesome. 

Our  friend  here  (Mr.  TUFTS)  objects  to  supervision.  The 
most  essential  thing  in  prison  government  is  supervision.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  warden  of  a  prison  loses  sight  of  supervision,  he 
loses  control  of  the  whole  machinery.  Bolts  and  bars,  high 
walls,  and  any  mechanical  appliances  that  may  be  invented  will 
not  keep  men  in  prison,  who  are  adepts  at  getting  out.  There 
is  not  a  stronger  prison  in  the  country  to-day  than  Cherry  Hill, 
so  far  as  its  structure  is  concerned.  Men  can  get  out  of  there  ; 
nothing  keeps  them  in  but  supervision.  All  employes,  no 
matter  what  service  they  are  engaged  in,  are  benefitted  by  super- 
vision. A  good  housekeeper  will  tell  you  that  the  house  will  go 
to  rack,  if  she  does  not  supervise  her  kitchen.  Supervision  is 
the  most  essential  thing  in  a  prison ;  and  no  one  is  capable  of 
this  supervision  except  the  one  in  authority.  It  is  a  delegated 
power,  which  he  receives  from  the  directors.  They  supervise 
him.  It  is  right  that  they  should.  No  matter  how  honest  he 
may  be,  how  capable  he  may  be,  supervision  will  do  him  no 
harm,  unless  he  goes  wrong,  and  supervision  will  keep  him  right. 
His  delegating  this  power  to  another,  who  is  not  responsible, 
may  breed  a  good  deal  of  mischief  for  him.  All  the  details  of 
a  prison,  from  the  purchase  of  a  box  of  matches  to  the  largest 
purchase  made  in  it,  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
warden.  There  is  no  individual  prisoner  in  the  prison  that  he 
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ought  not  to  see  at  least  once  a  week,  and  he  should  be  familiar 
with  the  treatment  prisoners  receive  from  their  overseers.  There 
is  no  time,  when  a  prisoner  desires  to  see  the  warden,  that  he 
ought  not  to  go  and  see  him.  Perhaps  he  can  not  go  right  away, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge,  when  a  prisoner 
requests  to  see  the  warden,  to  report  to  the  warden,  and  of  the 
warden  to  go  and  see  the  prisoner.  He  is  then  supervising  the 
officer  and  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time.  Unless  he  has  all  the 
details  within  his  grasp,  he  can  not  administer  the  rules  made  by 
the  board  to  govern  him.  All  prisons  have  rules ;  the  directors 
are  the  governing  power.  The  officers  appointed  by  them  should 
see  that  the  rules  are  complied  with ;  and  unless  the  warden  is 
satisfied  to  submit  to  supervision  himself,  how  can  he  expect 
others  to  submit  to  him  ?  [Applause.]  There  is  no  dividing 
authority  and  responsibility.  Those  two  must  go  together.  The 
directors  invest  the  warden  with  authority ;  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible, and  he  must  be  responsible.  He  has  got  to  have  some 
particular  general  rules  to  govern  him,  with  discretionary  power 
enough  to  make  them  work  easy.  So  long  as  he  is  right,  he 
is  entirely  safe,  even  with  any  amount  of  supervision  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  Congress  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment,  the  reception  which  had  been  an- 
nounced was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Rossin  House. 


FOUKTH  DAY  — TUESDAY. 

The  National  Prison  Association  reassembled,  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  Normal  College.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain 
S  EARLS. 

The  CHAIR.  The  subject  for  this  morning's  session  is  "  The 
Physical  Care  of  the  Prisoner." 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  was  about  to  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  an  apology  for  being  late.  But,  as  I 
see  so  many  vacant  chairs  even  now,  I  think  the  apology  is 
hardly  necessary.  I  must,  however,  apologize  for  having  made 
absolutely  no  preparation  for  the  discussion  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. The  notification  that  I  was  to  speak  on  the  points 
involved  in  it  came  so  late,  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
give  it  a  moment's  thought.  But  they  are  topics  to  which  we 
have  all  given  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  we  can  compare  our 
experience  and  methods,  and  exchange  views  informally  and 
perhaps  profitably. 

Now,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  present  aspect  of  prison  man- 
agement shows  an  almost  incredible  progress  over  the  condition 
of  things  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  remember  attending  one  of 
the  earlier  meetings  of  this  association,  in  1876,  at  Stein  way  Hall, 
New  York,  when  our  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  E.  C.  WINES,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The  audience  was  pitifully  small. 
There  were  more  men  and  women  on  the  platform,  than  there 
were  in  the  audience.  You  can  imagine  the  depressing  effect  of 
looking  down,  in  a  hall  which  would  easily  hold  2,500  people, 
and  seeing  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty-five.  On  my  way 
home  I  encountered,  in  the  cars,  the  governor  of  our  state  —  the 
head  of  the  bar  of  the  state  —  a  brilliant  man,  and  of  great 
general  information.  He  said  :  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  I 
told  him.  He  observed:  "That  is  a  waste  of  time;  you  mean 
well,  but  it  is  all  a  waste  of  time."  I  asked :  "  Why  ? "  He 
replied,  using  an  expressive  gesture  :  "  The  moment  you  turn  a 
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key  upon  a  prisoner,  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  society  has  nothing  to 
do  with  him  ;  lie  has  forfeited  all  his  rights.  The  only  business 
of  the  prison  officials  is  to  see  that  he  does  not  get  out ;  the  out- 
side public  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him."  No  man  in 
that  frame  of  mind  could  be  argued  with,  by  any  friend  of 
prison  reform.  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  see  if  a  little  truth 
did  not  gradually  permeate  his  mind.  Two  or  three  years 
afterward  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Connecticut  legislature,  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  an  association  in  aid  of  discharged  and 
reformed  prisoners.  The  friends  of  the  bill  were  very  much 
afraid  that  the  governor  would  veto  it.  So  I  went  to  him,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  not  veto  it.  He  said  :  "  I  shall 
not  interfere  with  your  good  work.  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
will  sign  the  bill ;  "  and  he  did  sign  it.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  work  in  aid  of  prisoners,  which  has  gone  on  ever  since.  No 
additional  appropriation  which  has  been  asked  for  has  been 
refused  ;  and  we  are  able  (I  say  this  incidentally  and  parentheti- 
cally) to  keep  the  promise  we  make  to  the  public,  that  no  dis- 
charged prisoner,  who  desires  to  reform  and  lead  an  honest  life, 
shall  be  without  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  I  made  that  statement 
to  some  prison  men  in  England,  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  they  said 
they  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  told  the  truth  ;  but  they  found 
it  very  hard  to  believe.  That,  I  ought  to  say,  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  very  experienced  and  able  secretary  of  our  association. 
He  has  done  what  very  few  men  could.  We  have  a  very  good 
system,  but  if  we  had  an  incompetent  man  to  carry  it  out,  it 
must  have  proved  a  failure. 

Generally,  about  this  matter  of  the  physical  care  of  the  pris- 
oner, it  has  become  an  axiom  among  us,  that  since  the  prisoner 
is  delivered  over  to  the  charge  of  the  prison  authorities,  since 
his  own  will  is  overruled  in  every  respect,  since  he  is  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  the  state  is  bound  to  put  him  under  the 
best  practicable  conditions  of  health.  Nothing  for  luxury,  but 
everything  for  health.  That  means  plain,  wholesome,  and  suffi- 
cient diet.  That  means  adequate  ventilation.  That  means  com- 
petent medical  treatment.  It  means  such  occupation  of  the 
mind  as  will  release  him.  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment, mentally  improved.  The  moral  aspect  of  his  case  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  topic  for  the  morning.  Now 
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that  certainly  is  sufficient  to  say  about  food,  clothing,  and  venti- 
lation. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  incidental  matters,  which  perhaps 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  about  which  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  venture  to  contend  that  no  prisoner  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  use  tobacco,  [hear,  hear,]  and  the  prison  officer 
who  says,  "  If  I  withheld  tobacco,  I  cannot  maintain  discipline," 
is  not  the  man  for  the  pl#ce.  T  Applause.]  If,  with  bolts  and 
bars  and  guards,  the  simple  fact  of  withholding  tobacco  upsets 
the  government  of  the  prison,  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  it. 

Again,  as  to  the  matter  of  visitation.  Some  officers,  I  think, 
in  their  discretion,  permit  anybody  to  visit  the  prison  who  pays 
a  small  sum,  and  they  send  around  a  keeper  with  him.  Nine 
tenths  of  these  casual  visitors  are  animated  by  an  aimless,  vulgar 
curiosity.  I  have  seen  excursions  organized,  I  have  seen  the 
road  in  the  front  of  the  prison  filled  with  omnibusses  and  car- 
riages and  all  sorts  of  conveyances  bringing  a  crowd  of  excur- 
sionists to  see  the  prison.  They  did  not  want  to  investigate  the 
system  of  prison  management.  They  simply  wanted  to  look 
upon  a  man  who  is  in  helpless  confinement.  They  wanted  to 
see  how  a  murderer  or  a  wife-beater  looks.  They  wanted  to  go 
home  and  say,  "  We  have  seen  Tom  Jones  or  Sarah  Smith." 
That  is  all  wrong.  Of  course,  the  public  is  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  prison.  It  is  a  public  institution,  maintained  by  public 
taxation.  But  there  are  better  methods  of  regulating  prison 
visitation  than  to  allow  everybody  to  enter  at  will.  Everybody 
who  manifests  any  intelligent  desire  from  good  motives  to  visit 
the  prison  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  whether  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor or  not  is  a  matter  of  simple  detail. 

Now  we  may  as  well  come  at  once  to  the  matter  of  prison 
labor.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  go  into  this  at  large,  just  at 
this  moment.  "We  have  discussed  at  these  meetings,  copiously, 
I  might  say  almost  inimitably,  every  phase  of  prison  labor, — the 
contract  labor  system,  the  public  account  system,  the  lease  sys- 
tem, and  all  that ;  and  now  and  then  Mr.  CASSIDY  has  lifted  his 
voice  in  favor  of  hand  labor.  We  always  listen  to  him  with 
respect,  although  we  do  not  always  entirely  agree  with  him,  and 
he  makes  things  even  by  saying  that  he  disagrees  with  every 
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opinion  we  utter.  The  whole  question  has  been  investigated  by 
Mr.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  the  United  States  Labor  Commis- 
sioner, and  he  has  published  his  report,  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  had  the  effect  of  a  harmless  bomb-shell.  He  tells  us  in  that 
report  that  the  only  kind  of  labor  that  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  prison  is  hand  labor.  [Applause.]  Applause  from  the  Phila- 
delphia delegation,  which  pleases  them,  and  does  not  hurt  us. 
[Laughter.]  By  "  us,"  I  mean  the  heretics.  [Laughter.]  Now 
this  is  a  very  broad  subject,  and  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT  is  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  I  can  not  convey  his  conclusion  exactly  with- 
out repeating  precisely  what  he  said. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  this  line 
here.  Perhaps  that  may  be  left  to  gentlemen  who  are  to  speak 
subsequently ;  but  nobody  can  doubt  that  questions  of  expense 
should  occupy  a  most  subordinate  position.  Whether  the  gov- 
ernment makes  money  or  loses  money  is  a  very  trifling  martter, 
compared  with  the  great  interests  of  prison  reform.  Leaving 
out  all  moral  considerations,  any  system  that  turns  out  from  the 
prison  bad  men  reformed,  is  of  vastly  more  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  state,  than  any  system  which,  neglecting  reform,  shows  a 
large  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  state  every  year.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  successful  marauder  in  the  form  of  a  burglar, 
for  instance,  pursuing  his  nefarious  trade,  imperilling  the  lives 
and  wasting  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and  a  man  earning  an 
honest  living,  is  beyond  calculation  in  dollars  and  cents.  There- 
fore, although  I  do  not  believe  the  public  is  up  to  that — we  have 
yet,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  to  educate  the  public  to  that 
view — I  think  that  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  sole  question 
will  be,  not  whether  a  prison  makes  money,  but  whether  it 
reforms  its  prisoners.  There  is  even  now  no  such  shrugging  of 
the  shoulders  and  uplifting  of  the  eyelids  at  the  mention  of  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  as  there  used  to  be.  It  has  come  to 
be  believed  that  bad  men  can  be  reformed ;  and  one  reason  of 
this  is  that  there  is  less  wild  talk  on  the  part  of  sentimental 
philanthropists.  I  heard  a  distinguished  clergyman  who  pre- 
sided at  a  prison  meeting  in  Stein  way  Hall  say,  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  an  air  of  profound  conviction,  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  prisoners  can  be  reformed.  Nobody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  prison  life  would  listen  to  anything  he  said,  after 
10 
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that.  Now,  we  begin  to  talk  (under  favorable  circumstances) 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent. 

The  question  of  prison  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  be  discussed.  We  have  always  considered  it 
so,  and  it  looked  as  though  we  were  drifting,  rather  than  sailing, 
towards  its  solution,  when  the  report  of  Mr.  WRIGHT  appeared, 
which  leaves  it  all  unsettled,  if  we  are  to  attribute  much  value  to 
his  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add.  The  closing 
words  of  the  general  description  of  the  topic  are  rather  all- 
embracing  ;  ai\d  I  have  done,  I  fancy,  something  of  the  "  and  so 
forth  "  already.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  anybody 
may  choose  to  ask,  as  well  as  I  can. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  how  many 
prisons  in  the  United  States  is  tobacco  excluded? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     It  is  at  Elmira. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  should  like  to  learn  what  the  effects 
are  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  The  first  effects  are  restlessness,  insubordina- 
tion, a  feeling  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  their  helpless- 
ness. They  think  that  it  is  a  mere  whim  of  the  officer ;  they 
don't  believe  that  tobacco  is  injurious. 

Dr.  LAVELL.  Have  you  thought  of  the  substitution  of  any 
other  supposed  luxury  for  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  No,  I  have  not.  Were  you  thinking  of 
chewing  gum? 

Dr.  LAVELL.     No.     I  speak  of  any  harmless  substitute. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  substitute.  I  think 
we  should  all  agree  that  a  rule  of  this  kind  would  not  be  unjust ; 
that  in  a  reformatory  in  which  there  are  young  people,  no  person 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  tobacco. 
We  certainly  could  make  a  compromise  of  this  kind. 

There  is  another  matter  about  which  there  is  a  hopeless 
divergence  of  opinion  among  us — previous  discussions  have  in- 
dicated this — and  it  would  come  fairly  under  the  head  we  are 
discussing ;  and  that  is  the  implied  favoritism  of  allowing  pris- 
oners, who  have  friends  outside,  with  means  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  to  supply  them  with  delicacies.  I  confess,  for  one,  if 
I  might  express  an  individual  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 
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I  believe  that  prisoners,  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  country, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  the  moment  that  they  get  into  prison, 
should  all  be  treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  [Ap- 
plause.] A  very  natural  irritation  is  produced  where  A,  without 
any  friends,  but  perhaps  deserving  just  as  much  as  B,  who  has 
friends,  sees  B  have  a  basket  of  luxuries  brought  in  to  him  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  year,  while  A  has  nothing  but  his  mush 
and  crusts.  The  effect  upon  A,  who  is  the  mushf nl  and  friend- 
less man,  is  very  decided  and  harmful. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  Would  you  forbid  men  purchasing 
luxuries,  who  earn  money  by  their  work  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Decidedly,  they  should  have  their  money. 

Mr.  ROSENAU.  1  should  like  to  inquire  what  the  deleterious 
effects  of  tobacco  in  prison  are  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Very  much  what  they  are  outside. 

Mr.  ROSENAU.  Are  there  any  bad  effects  outside,  amongst 
healthy  men  ?  I  heard  that  a  man  died  the  other  day  from  using 
tobacco  all  his  life. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who,  when  remon- 
strated with  by  an  old  lady  for  using  tobacco,  said,  "  I  have  lived 
to  see  seventy  years  of  age  with  it ; "  and  she  replied,  "  If  you 
had  not  used  it,  you  might  have  lived  to  see  eighty." 

A  DELEGATE.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  case  of  a  man 
who  became  nervous  from  the  effects  of  using  tobacco ;  he  could 
not  write  letters,  he  could  not  sign  his  name,  he  could  not  sleep 
at  night  without  disturbing  dreams,  he  suffered  from  thickening 
of  the  throat,  and  various  indications  of  disease.  I  asked  him  if 
he  used  tobacco.  He  said  he  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give 
it  up.  He  said  he  would  try ;  and  he  did  it  by  this  rule.  The 
amount  of  tobacco  he  used  was  of  a  certain  length ;  I  asked  him 
to  leave  off  so  much  daily,  until  it  was  reduced  to  nothing.  He 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  appetite,  and  wrote  with  a  good  and 
steady  hand ;  his  dreams  were  quiet ;  his  food  tasted  differently  ; 
he  was  a  well  man.  The  food  in  prison  life  being  simple,  of 
course  tobacco  will  tell  more  on  a  person  confined  there  than  on 
persons  who  enjoy  a  more  varied  .diet  outside.  I  have  made  it 
a  study  for  years,  and  I  find  that  all  persons  who  give  up  tobacco 
are  much  better  without  it. 
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Mr.  WAYLAND.  The  answer  to  ray  friend  from  Buffalo  (Mr. 
ROSENAU)  is  this :  The  only  place  in  which  a  prisoner  can  smoke 
is  a  small  cell,  the  tobacco  provided  is  cheap,  and  the  ventilation 
is  usually  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  Therefore  the 
prisoner  who  smokes  in  his  cell  breathes  a  foul  atmosphere,  the 
effect  of  which  is  of  course  vastly  different  from  what  it 'would 
be  on  a  man  outside.  Then  the  occupations  of  prisoners  are 
sedentary,  and  if  a  man  spends  all  his  time  in  his  cell,  when  he 
is  not  working,  it  is  apt  to  do  him  harm.  I  am  not  a  fanatic  on 
this  subject.  I  know  what  physicians  say,  and  what  the  effect 
of  it  under  the  best  conditions  must  be. 

A  CANADIAN  DELEGATE.  Are  there  any  prisons  in  the 
"  States,"  where  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  smoke  in  his  cell  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  Oh,  yes ;  in  my  own  prison  it  is  the  case.  I 
cannot  convert  the  rest  of  my  directors  to  my  views. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  In  connection  with  prison  discipline  gener- 
ally, I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  a  man  to  shorten  his  sentence  by  earning 
"  good  time." 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  The  worst  prisoners  are  the  best-behaved 
men.  The  young  and  impulsive  prisoner  who  is  committed  for 
some  act  of  bad  temper,  and  is  not  habitually  bad,  is  the  one 
who  breaks  the  rules  most  often.  It  is  an  aid  to  discipline,  and 
perhaps  prevents  the  employment  of  half  a  dozen  extra  keepers. 
That  is  all  the  use  of  it.  There  was  a  project  in  Minnesota — I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  passed  into  Jaw — which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
promised  well,  and  our  directors  recommended  it  to  the  legis- 
lature, but  they  did  not  agree  with  us,  and  it  was  not  strongly 
pressed ;  that  is  that  a  man  might  be  allowed  to  have  his  pay  in 
money  for  the  time  earned  by  good  behavior  in  prison,  the 
money  to  go  to  his  family,  while  he  is  there. 

Dr.  PHILLIPS.  In  the  state  prison  of  Rhode  Island,  the  men 
are  allowed  what  is  called  "  state  tobacco."  It  is  a  very  poor 
article.  The  contractor  provides  tobacco,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
a  better  quality.  The  very  first  week  that  I  began  my  work  at 
Howard,  a  number  of  men  came  to  me,  saying,  "  Will  you  inter- 
cede for  us  with  the  warden  and  directors  to  have  the  state 
tobacco  stopped,  and  in  the  place  of  it  a  slice  of  pork  given  us, 
with  beans,  every  Sunday  morning  ? "  I  thought  that  a  fair 
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request.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen  inquire  about  the 
effect  of  tobacco.  From  a  medical  point  of  view  it  is  easily 
answered.  Medical  men  who  are  slaves  of  tobacco  say :  "I  know 
it  is  killing  me,  but  I  cannot  give  it  up."  A  visitor  once  said  to 
me,  as  he  was  looking  round  our  prison,  "  Where  can  I  smoke  ?" 
I  answered  :  "  Here  is  God's  fresh  air,  but  it  is  too  bad  to  con- 
taminate it  by  smoking."  [Applause.]  He  took  a  cigarette,  and 
said  :  "  Doctor,  I  will  tell  you ;  I  have  got  to  have  a  cigarette 
every  hour ;  it  is  tearing  me  down,  but  the  fact  is,  I  cannot  give 
it  up."  If  there  is  one  thing  under  heaven  that  is  clearer  than 
another,  it  is  that  Judge  WAYLAND  is  right.  The  state  has  no 
right  to  give  prisoners  tobacco.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  phy- 
sical health. 

Warden  BRUSH.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  Professor  WAY- 
LAND  has  the  floor ;  we  want  to  have  things  in  order. 

The  CHAIR.     I  think  the  point  of  order  well  taken. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  have  kept  the  floor  only  to  add  one  remark, 
suggested  by  what  Dr.  PHILLIPS  said.  I  think  that  payment  in 
any  form,  to  any  prisoner,  by  a  contractor,  is  only  an  injury.  I 
would  not  allow  it.  The  contractor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prisoner  except  to  instruct  him ;  all  else  belongs  to  the  warden. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  should  like  to  ask  Judge  WAYLAND  what 
he  considers  within  the  right  of  officers  who  have  the  care  of 
prisoners.  [Applause.]  Can  they  talk  to  their  men  with  cigars 
in  their  own  mouths  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  Certainly  not ;  I  should  not  allow  any  offi- 
cer to  use  tobacco  in  the  prison. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  Is  there  any  other  stimulant  or  nar- 
cotic allowed  in  any  prison  in  the  United  States,  except  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  Not  that  I  know  of,  except  by  prescription 
of  the  physician.  Some  physicians  are  very  generous  on  the 
subject  of  stimulants,  for  obvious  reasons.  A  prison  physician 
has  it  in  his  power,  aside  from  any  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
warden,  to  work  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I  know  medical  men 
who,  from  easy  good  nature,  will  prescribe  almost  anything  for 
a  prisoner  which  he  says  that  he  wants.  The  consequence  is  that 
their  prisons  swarm  with  "  bummers,"  who  shirk  their  work, 
but  who  have  a  medical  certificate  that  they  are  unable  to  work. 
The  duty  of  a  medical  man  in  prison  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
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duty  of  a  regimental  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  must  be  able  to 
see  through  the  subterfuges  and  shallow  excuses  which  prisoners 
invent  for  getting  rid  of  work.  There  should  be  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  discipline  in  his  treatment ;  if  not,  he  is  not  the  man 
for  the  place.  > 

Dr.  PHILLIPS.  I  think  the  testimony  of  the  prisoner  himself 
is  worth  something.  More  than  one  man  has  said  to  me :  "  I 
learned  to  use  tobacco  here,  because  it  is  given  to  us,  as  part  of 
our  diet."  One  man  said  :  "  I  used  it,  when  I  came  in ;  but  I 
have  seen  such  effects  from  it  here,  particularly  upon  the  boys, 
that  I  have  given  it  up."  He  was  a  more  courageous  man  than 
you  often  find  inside  a  prison,  or  outside.  In  the  prisons  of 
British  India,  of  which  I  know  a  great-  deal  more  than  of  the 
prisons  of  this  country,  tobacco  is  not  given  to  convicts. 

Dr.  LAVELL.  Having  had  nearly  fifteeen*years'  experience  as 
surgeon  of  a  large  penitentiary,  I  venture  to  express  my  views 
on  this  matter.  Tobacco  given  to  convicts  is  productive  of  evil, 
and  evil  only.  I  should  be  very  glad,  in  the  prison  of  which  I 
have  charge,  if  I  could  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Prof. 
WAYLAND  has  alluded  to  the  restlessness  and  insubordination 
which  might  follow.  To  meet  that,  my  suggestion  would  be  to 
substitute,  for  the  time  being,  something  else,  not  in  the  way  of 
narcotic  or  stimulant,  but  some  slight  luxury  that  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  convicts.  Unfortunately,  in  the  Kingston 
Penitentiary,  two-thirds  of  our  commitments  are  young  men 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  I  think  it  would  be  invaluable  to 
them,  so  far  as  their  future  is  concerned,  if  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  prison  were  prohibited.  We  do  not  permit  smoking,  but 
chewing  is  allowed. 

A  DELEGATE.     Worse. 

Dr.  LAVELL.  I  think  it  is  worse.  If  yon  will  excuse  me  for 
expressing  an  opinion  here  from  a  medical  standpoint,  I  think 
the  chewing  of  tobacco  is  physically  more  injurious  (leaving  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question  out  of  view)  than  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  I  think  smoking  is  less  injurious  than  chew- 
ing. But  I  can  not  speak  from  experience. 

Warden  BRUSH.  When  Brother  CASSIDY  said  yesterday  that 
he  began  to  hate  the  word  "  reform,"  I  wondered  what  kind  of 
a  man  he  could  be ;  but  I  have  almost  come  to  that  position 
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myself  through  hearing  the  nonsensical  and  foolish  talk  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  wise.  Gentlemen,  you  can  not  make  angels 
all  at  once  out  of  prisoners ;  when  you  talk  about  making  them 
so  much  better  than  the  outside  world,  you  are  talking  foolish- 
ness. The  outside  world  uses  tobacco ;  why  should  not  the 
prisoner  have  his  ration  of  tobacco  ?  All  the  facts  and  figures 
of  France  and  England  will  fail  to  convince  me  of  its  injurious 
effects,  when,  for  eight  years,  I  have  seen  it  used  by  one 
thousand  six  hundred  convicts,  without  the  doctor  calling  my 
attention  to  a  single  case  of  injury  from  its  use. 

A  DELEGATE.     Does  that  physician  use  tobacco  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  Nor  have  we  had  a  case  of  nervous  pros- 
tration in  Sing  Sing  from  the  use  of  tobacco ;  not  one.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Why  don't  you  abolish  the  use  of  tea 
and  coffee,  which,  other  physicians  tell  you,  do  more  injury  than 
tobacco  ?  What  is  the  use  of  discussing  this  question,  when  you 
don't  mean  what  you  say,  and  don't  practise  what  you  preach  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing  which  I  know  from  experience. 
If  you  take  away  from  a  prisoner  the  little  luxuries  which  he 
receives  once  in  two  months  on  the  visit  of  his  friends,  and  if 
you  send  him  from  a  prison  near  home,  where  his  friends  may 
visit  him,  to  a  prison  far  removed,  you  do  him  a  cruel  wrong. 
[Applause.]  You  take  away  one  great  means  of  the  prisoner's 
reformation.  I  would  keep  alive  all  the  human  nature  in  him, 
and  bring  it  out.  How  can  you  keep  it  alive  so  well  as  by  an 
occasional  visit  from  his  mother,  wife,  daughter,  or  sister,  and 
by  allowing  him  to  receive  a  little  fruit  or  anything  she  may 
bring  him  ?  I  would  go  further.  I  would  let  the  fiiends  of  the 
prisoner  furnish — I  know  Mr.  CASSIDY  will  not  agree  with  me  ; 
perhaps  he  thinks  I  am  foolish — but  I  would  let  them  furnish  a 
small  piece  of  carpet  for  his  cell,  something  to  make  him  feel 
that  there  is  some  one  in  the  outside  world  who  still  loves  and 
cares  for  him  ;  that  he  is  not  cut  off  from  all  human  affection, 
with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future.  I  would  have  his 
friends  visit  him  and  bring  him  luxuries  just  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  prison ;  and,  if  possible,  I  would  have  them  at  the 
prison  door  to  welcome  him  when  he  goes  out,  to  show  him  that 
he  has  friends,  and  sincere  friends.  The  men  that  treat  prison- 
ers in  this  way  are,  I  believe,  the  true  friends  of  the  prisoner, 
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and  not  those  who  would  make  them  angels  to  order,  in  accord- 
ance with  theories  manufactured  in  some  studio  by  men  who 
never  saw  a  prisoner  and  do  not  know  what  he  looks  like. 

The  food  of  a  prison  should  be  strong,  healthy,  muscle- 
making;  and  it  should  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  fully.  In  my  visits  to  other  prisons,  I  have 
been  so  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  food,  which  might  be 
palatable  and  good  and  nourishing,  is  served  to  prisoners,  so  as 
to  disgust  their  appetite  for  it,  that  I  cannot  help  repeating 
again  what  I  have  often  said  before,  that  prison  food  should  no 
more  be  served  in  an  unpalatable  form  than  hotel  food  should. 
It  costs  no  more  to  slice  your  meat  and  lay  it  on  a  plate,  so  that 
it  looks  tempting  and  nice,  than  it  does  to  cut  it  in  a  chunk  and 
compel  the  convict  to  take  it  up  with  his  fingers.  You  degrade 
the  prisoner's  manhood  by  such  treatment.  Another  thing :  I 
never,  if  I  could  prevent  it,  would  allow  one  convict  to  handle 
another  convict's  food.  In  the  first  prison  that  I  ever  visited,  I 
saw  a  prisoner  taking  bread  and  handing  it  to  another.  I  believe 
in  whatever  is  humanizing,  in  everything  that  keeps  the  feelings 
tender,  that  does  not  put  the  prisoner  in  the  attitude  of  a  martyr, 
which  we  do  whenever  we  deprive  our  men  of  reasonable  privi- 
leges. Tour  theories,  on  the  contrary,  destroy  all  there  is  of 
humanity  in  them  and  fit  them  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  I  can 
give  you  instances  by  the  dozen,  yes,  by  the  score,  of  men  who 
have  been  taken  from  Sing  Sing,  whose  relatives  could  not  visit 
them,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  who  have  grown  into  mal- 
contents and  incorrigibles,  and  into  lunatics,  and  are  now  in 
the  asylum. 

A  DELEGATE.     It  is  so. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Here  is  a  witness,  who  knows  some  of  those 
men.  I  speak  feelingly  ;  I  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact. 
Some  people  advise  feeding  men  in  their  cells,  and  say  that  it  is 
much  pleasanter  and  nicer.  If  you  want  to  give  the  prisoner 
food  that  he  will  relish,  feed  him  in  the  mess-room.  If  you 
want  to  spoil  his  food,  feed  him  in  the  cell.  As  I  walked  down 
from  the  Rossin  House  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  yesterday,  I 
noticed  a  man  running  across  the  street  who  said,  "  Warden, 
how  do  you  do  ? "  "  Is  that  you,  George  ? "  "  Yes."  "  You  are 
up  here;  are  you  doing  well?"  "Very  well,  indeed."  "Do 
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the  people  here  know  that  you  have  been  in  Sing  Sing  for  three 
years,  and  that  your  father  is  now  a  life  prisoner  ? "  "  No,  but 
I  am  doing  well,  and  earning  an  honest  living."  I  am  proud  of 
my  treatment,  that  has  had  such  an  effect  upon  him.  When 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  the  last  time,  he  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  he  threw  himself  under  the  cars,  to  kill  himself.  That  boy 
is  within  two  blocks  of  us  to-day,  and  has  been  there  for  three 
years.  I  know  what  my  treatment  does.  I  am  afraid  some  of 
these  other  men  do  not  know  what  their  treatment  does. 

A  DELEGATE.     Tell  us  what  your  treatment  is. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Our  treatment  is  to  give  them  about  what 
tobacco  they  can  eat ;  let  them  smoke  in  their  cells  all  they  want 
to  ;  give  them  all  the  healthy  food  they  want ;  give  them  all  the 
books  and  novels  that  their  friends  bring  them  ;  and  we  supply 
them  with  books.  These  things  must  be  regulated  inside  of 
prison  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  popular  feeling  outside. ' 
I  only  wish  I  had  a  tongue  that  could  bring  it  home  to  every 
heart  here,  that  some  of  the  men  who  talk  about  prison  reform 
talk  nonsense;  they  had  better  reform  the  world,  so  that  men 
will  not  go  to  prison.  [Applause.] 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  employ  any 
prisoners  in  the  kitchen? 

Warden  BRUSH.  Yes,  we  do;  but  you  would  not  have  a 
waiter  hand  you  bread  with  his  hand,  instead  of  on  a  plate.  I 
have  had  four  large  tables  made,  at  the  entrance  of  the  prison, 
so  that  every  man  can  pass  along  and  take  his  ration  of  bread, 
and  as  much  as  he  pleases.  At  first  I  tried  putting  his  food  in 
his  cell  for  him,  but  I  found  that  a  great  waste  of  bread,  so  we 
allow  them  to  take  it  according  to  their  appetite,  as  they  pass. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  allow  their  friends  to  bring  them 
peaches,  or  a  basket  of  luxuries  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  Once  in  two  months ;  we  allow  them  to 
bring  any  cooked  food  they  want,  and  any  quantity  of  it. 

A  DELEGATE.  Have  you  not  found  that  injurious  to  other 
prisoners  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     No. 

A  DELEGATE.  How  do  you  know  that  the  prisoner  only  gets 
it  once  in  two  months  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     An  officer  keeps  a  record  of  it. 
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A  DELEGATE.     How  often  do  you  issue  tobacco  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  We  issue  two  ounces  per  week,  and  two 
ounces  extra  to  every  man  employed  in  productive  labor.  We 
allow  a  prisoner's  friends  to  bring  him  an  ordinary  pipe  and 
tobacco  once  in  two  months. 

A  DELEGATE.     The  state  does  not  issue  cigars  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     No  ;  except  on  holidays. 

A  DELEGATE.     Smoking  tobacco  is  furnished  by  the  friends  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  The  state  furnishes  tobacco,  which  they 
may  chew  or  smoke. 

A  DELEGATE.     Do  you  shave  the  heads  of  female  prisoners  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     We  have  no  female  prisoners. 

A  DELEGATE.     Do  you  give  the  prisoners  looking-glasses  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     They  may  receive  them  from  their  friends. 

A  DELEGATE.     Do  you  shave  the  heads  of  the  men  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  No ;  we  shave  their  faces  once  a  week. 
Shortly  before  the  prisoner  is  released,  we  stop  shaving,  so  that 
he  will  not  look  like  a  prisoner  when  discharged.  You  make  the 
ex-convict  an  outcast  in  society.  A  man  came  back  to  me  last 
year.  I  said  :  "  John,  you  back  again  !  I  did  not  expect  this." 
The  tears  rolled  down  his  face,  and  he  replied  :  "  I  am  glad  to 
get  home ;  I  got  four  places  to  work,  and  I  got  my  wife  and 
children  together;  but  the  police  informed  on  me  four  times, 
and  I  am  glad  to  get  back  where  I  have  a  friend."  We  have 
hundreds  of  instances  in  which  men  are  glad  to  get  back  to 
prison.  If  a  convict  takes  a  new  name,  and  goes  to  a  new 
place,  the  first  man  that  comes  along,  who  recognizes  him,  says : 
"  I  want  ten  dollars,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it,  I  will  inform  on 
you."  If  the  man  earns  money  and  does  well,  he  is  a  fugitive, 
till  he  dies. 

Warden  CASSIDY.     That  is  the  fault  of  the  congregate  system. 

Warden  MASSIE.  The  fault  is,  that  there  is  no  prisoners'  aid 
association. 

Warden  BRUSH.  We  have  plenty  of  them,  in  New  York. 
Some  of  the  prisoners'  aid  associations  might  ask  a  man,  "  Do 
you  chew  tobacco  ?  If  you  do,  you  cannot  come  around  here." 
Why  should  not  we  use  practical  common  sense  in  dealing  with 
prisoners,  as  we  do  with  our  own  families  ? 
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Dr.  PHILLIPS.  I  think  that  Captain  RUSSEL!  can  give  you  a 
good  many  cases  of  men  in  Boston  who  have  been  in  prison, 
who  are  doing  admirably,  and  no  policeman  or  blackmailer  can 
bring  them  down.  This  will  naturally  come  up  when  we  discuss 
the  subject  of  the  discharged  prisoner. 

Warden  BRUSH.  The  discharged  prisoner,  in  my  experience, 
has  a  hard  life ;  and  there  is  no  class  I  have  done  more  to  deceive 
than  the  high-toned  public  outside,  as  to  whether  a  man  has  been 
a  prisoner  or  not.  I  have  had  almost  to  lie  to  them,  to  protect 
him  from  destruction.  I  will  cite  a  case.  Twenty-two  years 
ago,  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  was 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  one  year.  He  served  his  ten  months ; 
he  went  to  Cincinnati ;  he  there  married  a  wife ;  he  has  three 
daughters,  elegant  young  ladies ;  he  is  one  of  the  finest  speakers 
in  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens;  he  has 
built  himself  a  home  with  fine  surroundings.  Finally,  I  began 
to  get  letters :  "  Has  Colonel  So-and-so  served  a  term  in  your 
prison?"  I  recognized  the  venom  in  those  letters;  I  replied 
that  our  record  was  burned  in  1877,  and  I  could  not  give  the 
information.  I  once  received  a  letter  from  the  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Company,  asking :  "  Has  such  a  man  been  in  your  prison  ? " 
I  thought :  "  That  man  has  a  right  to  know."  But,  without  ex- 
planation, I  hated  to  tell  him.  So  I  wrote  him  :  "  Our  records 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  If  it  is  important  you  should  have  this 
information,  come  to  Sing  Sing,  and  we  can  trace  him  in  the 
description  book."  He  came  next  morning.  I  told  him  my 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  he  said  to  me :  "  This  man  is  handling 
more  money  for  us  than  any  man  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  man  whose  society  I  enjoy  so  much ;  he  is  literary  and 
cultured  ;  I  will  keep  his  secret ;  but  he  must  make  his  pay- 
ments weekly."  I  came  home  one  evening  from  New  York.  I 
found  in  my  office  a  journeyman  tailor  from  Brooklyn,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  waiting  there  for  me  since  early  morning. 
He  said  to  me :  "  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  landed  in  Pough- 
keepsie.  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  I  got  employ- 
ment in  a  private  family.  A  boy,  to  play  a  joke  on  me,  being  a 
greenhorn,  put  some  silver  spoons  in  my  overcoat  pocket,*  which 
hung  in  the  hall,  and  unexpectedly  he  was  called  away.  The 
spoons  were  found  there,  and  I  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Sing 
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Sing  for  five  ydfcrs.  The  boy  came  back  four  weeks  after.  I 
was  in  prison,  and,  seeing  the  enormity  of  the  joke  perpetrated 
on  me,  he  went  to  the  judge  and  explained  it,  and  he  telegraphed 
to  have  me  pardoned.  A  rival  in  business  now  seeks  to  destroy 
me.  I  do  not  propose  to  deny  having  been  in  prison,  but  I 
propose  to  put  a  copy  of  my  pardon  in  a  letter  and  send  it  to  my 
friends."  I  said  :  "  I  can  not  help  you,  for  all  our  pardons  were 
destroyed  by  fire."  Now,  your  aid  societies  cannot  help  this 
man.  They  can  not  help  a  man  being  exposed  and  blackmailed 
by  every  scoundrel  who  comes  along;  but  public  opinion  can. 

Warden  MASSIE.  You  say  that,  if  men  outside  and  inside  of 
prison  would  exercise  common  sense,  matters  would  be  very 
much  more  pleasant  for  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions. 
Granted.  You  say  that  you  give  your  prisoners  four  ounces  of 
tobacco  a  week.  Do  I  understand  you  that  this  is  a  part  of 
what  you  consider  common  sense  in  prison  management  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     Yes. 

Warden  MASSIE.  Is  it  necessary,  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
a  prison  and  for  the  manifestation  of  common  sense,  that  pris- 
oners should  be  supplied  with  four  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  I  think  so,  decidedly.  I  think  the  common 
sense  view  is  to  treat  prisoners  as  people  are  treated  outside. 
When  we  walk  over  them  rough-shod,  and  treat  them  as  though 
they  were  not  in  the  world,  we  destroy  all  the  fine  sentiments 
in  them,  and  make  them  subjects  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  If 
you  can  stop  your  boys  from  using  tobacco,  then  you  can  come 
to  us  with  clean  hands  ;  otherwise  you  can  not. 

Warden  MASSIE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  tobacco  in  the 
Central  Prison.  [Applause.]  I  found  it  detrimental  to  the 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  prison,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
health  of  prisoners.  I  abolished  tobacco,  and  I  have  better 
discipline,  better  health  amongst  the  prisoners,  and  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  trouble  with  them  about  it.  I  settled  the  whole 
matter  in  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     What  is  the  average  age  of  your  prisoners  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     Our  average  is  twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Have  you  any  under  twelve  years  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  Only  one,  whose  mother  committed  perjury 
to  get  him  in  there. 
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A  DELEGATE.  If  he  should  ask  for  tobacco,  would  you  give 
it  to  him  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  never  had  such  a  case  as 
that ;  but  I  should  want  to  reflect  on  it. 

Mr.  WINES.  Do  you  allow  any  commutation  of  tobacco  for 
money  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.     No. 

A  DELEGATE.  Has  any  prisoner  in  Sing  Sing  asked  to  have 
his  tobacco  changed  for  pork  and  beans  ? 

Warden  BRUSH.  No,  sir ;  we  give  them  enough  pork  and 
beans,  so  that  they  don't  want  any  more.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  want  to  say  a  single  word.  We  are 
always  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  BRUSH.  As  to  the  visitation 
of  the  prisoner  by  his  friends,  as  to  his  family  meeting  him  at 
the  prison  door,  there  can  not  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  But 
I  contend  that  every  distinction  between  one  prisoner  and 
another  based  upon  money  should  be  abolished — simply  that. 
Look  at  it ;  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  ?  Here  is  a 
defaulter  in  a  bank.  He  has  committed  a  respectable  crime ;  if 
he  has  not  plenty  of  money,  his  friends  have ;  why  should  not 
he  have  better  treatment,  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it  ? 
Why  should  not  he  have  better  food  ?  Why  should  not  he  be 
treated  on  a  money  basis — though  confined,  of  course,  for  the 
protection  of  society,  and  for  the  prevention  of  crime  ?  Because 
the  moment  you  admit  the  principle  that,  if  one  man  has  more 
money  than  another,  or  his  friends  have  more  money,  he  is  to 
have  different  treatment  or  additional  luxuries,  you  introduce 
into  the  management  of  the  prison  an  entirely  wrong  principle. 
[Applause.]  The  poor  fellow  who  has  not  any  friends — perhaps 
he  does  not  deserve  any — does  not  get  these  luxuries. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  we  do  make  a  dif- 
ference ? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  mean  to  say  that  one  prisoner  should  not 
be  allowed  to  procure  luxuries  which  another  prisoner  can  not 
afford  to  procure. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  feel,  and  have  always  felt,  in  these 
meetings,  as  though  I  were  not  in  my  proper  place.  I  have 
felt  that,  representing,  as  I  do,  a  reformatory,  (that  much  hated 
word),  I  am  under  a  ban,  and  more  so  at  this  session  than 
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before ;  that  I  am  viewed,  probably,  by  those  who  have  had 
longer  experience  in  prison  work,  as  a  sort  of  "  chicken,"  to  use 
a  common  phrase ;  and  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  dealing,  in  my 
work,  in  Sunday-school  methods.  My  friend  Mr.  CASSIDY,  last 
night  brought  down  upon  me  his  twenty-seven  years'  experience. 
I  am  many  years  his  junior ;  but  I  only  lack  a  few  months  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  public  service  for  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  found  no  man  in  this  convention,  or  any  pre- 
ceding one,  with  whom  I  agree  so  nearly  as  I  do  with  Mr. 
BRUSH.  With  nearly  everything  which  he  has  said  to-day, 
except  as  to  tobacco,  I  agree. 

"When  we  opened  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  it  was  with 
a  state  prison  contingent  of  115  men  who  were  left  there ;  that 
number  was  swelled  almost  immediately  to  150  or  160,  by  trans- 
fers from  the  State  Prison.  It  was  further  augmented  by  trans- 
fers from  the  houses  of  correction,  so  that  my  first  men  were  all 
old  timers,  long-sentenced  men,  some  of  them  life  men.  The  com- 
missioners of  prisons,  (for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect),  said 
they  thought  a  reformatory  was  no  place  for  tobacco.  I  said  to 
them  :  u  At  this  early  stage,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared 
to  make  a  fight  on  tobacco."  But,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
two  years  ago,  I  went  on  the  platform,  after  the  service  in  the 
chapel,  and  made  a  little  bit  of  a  speech  about  tobacco.  I  said 
that  I  had  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form  in  my  life.  I  had 
seen  men  undergo  great  suffering  from  trying  to  stop  using  it. 
It  was  in  no  way  offensive  to  me,  but  I  said :  "  You  must  see 
clearly,  you  old  men  who  are  here,  that  the  boys  of  this  institu- 
tion, who  have  already  got  in  here,  are  being  damaged  very 
materially  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Boys  have  taken  up  the  use 
of  tobacco  who  did  not  use  it  before.  They  are  eating  it  in 
great  quantities,  and  you  can  readily  see  the  effect  upon  them. 
Now,  while  I  think  it  may  not  hurt  any  of  the  old  men  who  are 
here,  who  have  used  tobacco  for  many  years,  to  continue  its  use, 
we  owe  a  duty  to  those  young  men — to  stop  the  use  of  it  here 
altogether.  On  the  21st  of  next  March,  we  will  cease  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  this  institution."  They  all,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, cheered  me.  Although,  no  doubt,  a  little  tobacco  is  smug- 
gled in,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  this  matter ;  we  have  had 
no  resistance,  and  no  trouble  growing  out  of  its  discontinuance. 
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Our  prison  is  much  cleaner,  because,  at  every  corner,  when  the 
men-  used  tobacco,  they  had  to  spit.  There  is  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  Since  I  went  there, 
we  have  had  about  1,900  men,  and  we  have  only  lost  one  man 
by  death,  whose  disease  originate?!  in  the  institution ;  two  other 
men  went  into  the  hospital  when  they  came.  Our  hospital 
population  is  generally  from  seven  to  nine. 

Warden  BRUSH.     What  is  your  whole  population  ? 

Superintendent  TUFTS.     Seven  hundred. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  Speaking  of  Concord,  the  number  of  pris- 
oners who  have  been  sent  from  the  Reformatory  to  the  insane 
asylum  has  not  been  half  as  large,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  it  has  been  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  where 
tobacco  is  used.  One  of  the  leading  teachers  at  the  Reforma- 
tory, a  man  who  used  tobacco  himself,  said,  at  the  time  that  the 
change  was  made :  "  I  cannot  do  anything  with  these  young 
fellows  in  school,  as  long  as  they  use  tobacco ; "  and  a  few 
months  after,  he  said  :  "  They  improve  in  their  studies  a  great 
deal  better  now,  than  they  did  before  the  tobacco  was  taken 
away." 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  wish  to  correct  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  Col.  TUFTS.  I  made  no  allusion  to  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  further  than  that  I  had  been  twenty  years 
engaged  in  the  service,  subject  to  supervision  and  direction, — 
not  that  that  experience  gave  me  any  better  knowlege  of  the 
business  I  was  engaged  in.  I  am  afraid  too  much  weight  is 
given  to  this  word  experience.  Mr.  BRUSH  depends  entirely,  as 
he  says,  on  his  knowledge  of  prison  discipline,  derived  from 
his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Experience  is  like 
the  stern  light  of  a  ship :  it  casts  no  light  but  in  its  wake. 

This  tobacco  question  is  an  endless  one.  Some  use  tobacco 
in  the  community,  very  many  use  it,  some  don't.  As  far  as  the 
injurious  effects  of  it  are  concerned,  it  may  in  some  cases  affect 
people  injuriously.  Certain  people  can  not  eat  certain  kinds  of 
food,  because  of  the  injurious  effects  it  has  on  them.  It  would 
require  a  revolution  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  eradicate  the 
tobacco  habit,  or  attempt  to  do  it.  But  it  has  been  a  benefit  to 
the  human  race ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  has  created 
a  large  industry,  both  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
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business.  It  is  a  source  of  revenue  in  most  countries  of  the  world 
to-day.  I  might  say  the  same  of  ardent  spirits.  A  great  deal  of 
evil  is  erroneously  attributed  to  drink.  To  say  that  crime  is 
produced  by  liquor  is  absurd.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  world 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dispense  with  alcohol.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  all  that  is  manufactured  is  used  in  the  arts.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
that  ever  lived.  He  invented  the  use  of  tobacco  and  potatoes. 
Potatoes  have  saved  and  kept  in  existence  a  whole  nation  of 
people  that  had  no  other  food,  and  were  not  permitted  by  the 
governing  power  to  have  any  other.  Tobacco  in  prisons  can  be 
controlled ;  everything  in  prison  ought  to  be  controlled,  not 
wasted.  But  to  undertake  to  keep  it  out  of  the  prison  is  to 
undertake  an  impossibility.  It  is  an  unwise  policy  to  enact  any 
law  that  can  not  be  enforced,  because  there  is  no  law  without  a 
penalty,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  laws  which  you  can  not 
enforce,  is  not  doing  much  good.  In  all  that  I  have  read  of  the 
English  prisons  one  of  their  greatest  troubles  has  been  to  keep 
out  tobacco.  The  men  will  commit  any  act,  in  order  to  get  it. 
"We  manufacture  cigars  out  of  tobacco,  and  the  department  of 
the  prison  where  they  are  manufactured  is  not  the  place  that  the 
doctor  goes  into.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.     Please  give  the  dimensions  of  your  cells. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  The  cells  are  eight  feet  by  sixteen,  and 
twelve  feet  high. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.     Occupied  by  two,  generally  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.     Compulsory. 

A  DELEGATE.  Have  not  you  found  the  eyesight  bad  in 
prisoners  who  work  in  cells  where  they  make  cigars  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  several  excuses  of 
that  kind,  to  get  out,  but  never  a  real  case.  The  construction  of 
a  separate  prison  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other. 
Ours  is  in  a  ten-acre  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
octagon  building,  and  each  corridor  radiates  from  that.  Separate 
corridors  of  cells  run  directly  north,  south,  east,  west,  northeast 
and  northwest.  There  are  ten  corridors,  and  they  do  not  con- 
nect in  any  way,  only  at  the  centre.  When  the  doors  leading 
into  the  centre  are  closed,  each  is  an  entirely  separate  building, 
with  no  other  walls  encl'osing  it.  The  cells  are  at  each  side 
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of  the  corridor,  the  back  part  of  each  cell  in  the  open  air,  and 
each  has  two  skylights.  These  cells  are  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
is  possible.  Two  boards  and  two  trestles,  with  straw  ticking  for 
a  bed,  and  the  necessary  covers,  table,  seat,  gas  and  water  in'  the 
room.  Prisoners  don't  have  to  go  out  at  all ;  their  meals  are 
served  in  their  rooms,  and  we  don't  charge  anything  extra  for  it. 

A  DELEGATE.  What  advantage  do  you  claim  for  that  system 
over  the  congregate  system.  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Well,  there  is  no  describing  the  advan- 
tages ;  they  are  so  great  in  every  respect,  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition and  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  in  their  safety  while  in 
prison,  and  their  greater  safety  when  they  go  out  of  prison. 
There  is  no  uniform  ;  we  don't  require  any  uniform.  A  pris- 
oner can  wear  his  hair  or  beard  just  as  he  chooses.  He  can  have 
any  toilet  articles  he  requires.  Those  who  are  uncleanly  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  clean.  He  can  have  toilet  soap  in  his  room.  We 
furnish  soap  and  furnish  him  with  a  razor  once  a  week,  to  shave 
himself. 

A  DELEGATE.     Does  he  keep  his  razor  in  his  cell  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  No,  sir;  we  furnish  it  to  him  every 
Saturday.  He  can  have  a  piece  of  carpet,  the  whole  length  of 
his  cell ;  we  have  no  objection  to  anything  that  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  man.  He  can  have  flowers.  There  is  nothing  done 
in  any  way,  either  by  the  officers  or  in  the  way  of  association 
with  other  convicts,  that  will  in  any  way  degrade  the  prisoner. 
That  cannot  be  in  a  congregate  prison.  He  sees  no  fellow 
prisoner  while  he  is  there ;  he  is  not  known  to  any  other 
prisoner ;  he  makes  no  acquaintance  to  blackmail  him  after  his 
discharge,  as  our  friend  Mr.  BRUSH'S  inmates  have.  Our  prison- 
ers do  not  make  the  acquaintance  in  the  prison  of  more  crime- 
class  people  than  they  knew  before  they  went  in.  The  prison  is 
not  a  nursery  of  crime. 

There  are  many  people  who  unfortunately  get  into  prison  cm 
account  of  some  action  not  particularly  criminal.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  crime,  but  it  is  one  they  would  not  commit  again. 
Many  a  man,  under  a  sudden  impulse,  commits  an  act  of 
forgery,  to  raise  money ;  if  he  were  dealt  with  at  the  time,  and, 
after  conviction,  the  sentence  of  the  court  were  suspended,  that 
would  be  the  last  of  the  crime.  Many  are  sent  to  prison  for 
11 
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crimes  against  persons,  where  property  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
offense.  They  are  not  crime-class  people,  and  it  is  not  fair  for 
the  state  to  compel  them  to  associate  with  burglars  and  thieves, 
to  be  recognized  by  them,  and  blackmailed  when  they  go  out. 
Those  who  are  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  person  are  gener- 
ally committed  for  crimes  of  passion.  Some  one  is  killed  in  a 
fight ;  the  result  is  a  trial  and  conviction  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  which  means  imprisonment.  Other  than  that,  this  man  is 
as  good,  so  far  as  truth  and  honesty  are  concerned,  as  any  one  in 
the  community  where  he  resided.  If  he  goes  into  a  congregate 
prison,  he  is  made  to  wear  the  stripes,  and  he  goes  out  sand- 
wiched between  a  Five  Points  nigger  and  a  big  burglar.  So  long 
ago  as  1863,  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  contract  labor  system.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  very  little  contract  convict 
labor  in  the  country.  It  has  been  driven  out.  But  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  Mr.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT'S  report.  He  had 
every  opportunity  in  his  capacity  as  a  United  States  official,  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  all  the  prisons  in  this  country,  and  he  re- 
ports that  hand  labor,  as  practised  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
in  Philadelphia,  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  community  and  to 
the  individual  prisoner. 

Mr.  WINES  introduced  to  the  Congress  a  physician  from 
London,  England,  Surgeon-Major  INCE,  on  the  retired  list  in  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  service,  who  came  to  America  to  attend  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  in  Washington.  He  stated  that 
Dr.  INCE  had  been  connected  with  the  government  of  the  prisons 
of  India,  and  could  no  doubt  give  the  congress  some  interesting 
and  valuable  information  regarding  them. 

Dr.  INCE.  This  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  which  I  did  not 
anticipate,  when  I  arrived  in  Toronto,  last  night.  But  it  has 
been  my  lot,  during  twenty  years'  service  in  India,  to  be  for 
more  than  half  of  that  time  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of 
prisons,  first  as  a  medical  superintendent,  and  latterly  as  a 
magistrate  and  governor  of  one  of  our  largest  prisons.  Our 
friend,  Mr.  BRUSH,  is  superintendent  of  a  jail  called  "  Sing ! 
Sing ! " — a  very  appropriate  name  for  a  prison  where  every 
prisoner  can  do  what  he  likes,  have  what  he  likes,  eat,  drink,  and 
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take  just  what  lie  likes.  But  that  is  not  the  system  in  India.  The 
Indian  government  recognizes  that  a  prison  is  a  place  of  punish- 
ment. Though  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  government  to  treat 
prisoners  with  any  degree  of  cruelty,  yet  punishment  must  be 
punishment.  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  there  is,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  no  uniform  system  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. In  India,  with  its  population  of  250,000,000,  the  same  rules 
are  in  force  in  every  jail  throughout  the  country.  Every  super- 
intendent has  a  copy  of  the  jail  manual.  It  is  a  kind  of  bible,  in 
daily  use,  in  which  are  laid  down  scales  of  diet  and  clothing, 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  hours  of  rising,  etc.  Of  course, 
Hindoos  do  not  require  meat.  There  are  millions  of  human 
beings  in  India,  who  never  touch  meat  in  any  form.  The 
Mohammedans  do  not  object  to  a  little  animal  food  in  the  form 
of  mutton  or  goats'  flesh ;  but  pork  to  them,  as  to  their  near 
relatives,  the  Jews,  is  abhorrent.  The  question  of  meat  is,  I 
think,  largely  one  of  habit ;  animal  food  is  not  a  necessity,  even 
in  our  latitude.  With  regard  to  labor,  the  prisons  of  India  vary 
greatly  in  size.  In  the  last  jail  of  which  I  had  charge,  Rawal- 
pindi, the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  eleven  hundred  ;  at 
times  the  population  was  eighteen  hundred ;  and  in  that  jail  we 
had  some  twenty-six  different  trades.  Every  man  and  every 
woman — for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  were  some  of  the  tender 
sex — had  to  do  something.  The  occupation  of  the  women  was 
grinding  corn.  The  occupations  of  the  men  were  various :  spin- 
ning, weaving,  carpenter  work — almost  any  order  that  could  be 
given  we  could  manage  to  execute  in  some  way.  A  large  num- 
ber were  engaged  in  making  bricks,  and  some  were  building  a 
fort.  The  natives  are  inventive  people  ;  they  have  only  to  see  a 
thing,  in  order  to  know  how  to  make  it.  A  Martini-Henry  rifle 
was  once  taken  to  the  Cabulees,  a  wild,  uncivilized  people,  and 
they  were  able  in  a  little  while  to  make  one  exactly  like  it.  The 
Indian  jewelers  are  very  clever.  As  regards  the  profits  of  prison 
labor,  no  one  ought  to  expect  a  jail  to  support  itself.  "Work  is 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Prisoners  as  a  rule  are 
depressed,  their  power  in  jail  is  less  than  outside,  and  you  can 
not  get  out  of  them  the  same  amount  of  work  that  you  can  out 
of  free  men.  I  believe  as  little  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners, 
as  I  do  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  A  converted  prisoner 
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is  as  rare  as  a  converted  Hindoo  or  a  converted  Mohammedan ; 
they  are  myths ;  they  are  almost  like  the  phoenix.  It  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  find  the  philanthropic  spirit  extending  to  the 
extreme  line  of  humanity ;  for  who  can  be  lower  than  a  convict  ? 
It  is  natural  that  we  should  look  after  our  sick  and  wounded  in 
time  of  war,  and  feel  a  sympathy  for  political  prisoners  or 
prisoners  of  state.  But  it  is  certainly  a  stretch  of  the  philan- 
thropic spirit,  when  it  lays  its  finger  on  the  shoulder  of  a  prisoner 
convicted  of  crime.  No  one  can  depreciate  the  feeling,  or  wish 
to  cast  cold  water  upon  such  an  effort;  but  I  agree  with  Mr. 
BRUSH  that  very  few  convicts  are  angels.  At  the  same  time,  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  them,  when  they  come  out. 
We  should  try  to  help  them,  since  there  is  every  variety  of 
character  in  prison;  no  two  have  precisely  the  same  moral 
features.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  what  Mr.  CASSIDY  just 
now  observed  concerning  crimes  of  passion.  It  is  a  gross  injus- 
tice, that  men  who  have  committed  assaults  from  a  sudden 
and  momentary  impulse,  should  be  thrown  into  the  company  of 
men  who  are  criminals  from  birth,  drunkards  or  felons.  There 
should  be  some  classification  of  prisoners. 

A  DELEGATE.     Tell  us  about  your  modes  of  punishment. 

Dr.  INGE.  The  mildest  form  of  punishment  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  to  inflict  was  a  look,  which  often  went  a  long 
way  and  proved  most  effectual.  There  is  a  difference  in  pris- 
oners ;  some  men  you  might  look  at  for  a  week,  without  making 
any  impression  upon  them.  After  that,  a  warning  would  be 
given.  If  the  offense  was  repeated,  the  next  punishment  was 
three  days'  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water.  In  the 
last  resort,  we  had  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment, 
by  applying  a  cane  to  the  safest  part  of  the  body ;  the  number 
of  stripes  inflicted  was  from  one  to  thirty ;  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
case,  indeed,  in  which  the  full  number  of  stripes  requires  to 
be  inflicted.  When  I  have  had  to  deal  with  rather  a  serious 
case  of  disobedience,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  best  to  order 
the  man  tied  up  to  the  triangle,  a  frame  something  like  the 
tripod  of  a  photographic  camera,  to  which  the  prisoner's  arms 
and  legs  are  strapped  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  not  move.  The 
mere  tying  to  this  triangle  is  often  quite  sufficient,  without  the  use 
of  the  cane.  The  prisoners  in  the  Rawal-pindi  jail  were  mostly 
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Pathans,  many  of  them  Cabulees,  men  of  hard  and  reckless 
character,  akin  to  the  Irish  in  their  passionate  feeling ;  men  who 
instead  of  fists  used  their  swords  in  their  quarrels.  We  had  men 
whose  swords  were  as  ready,  when  they  were  offended,  as  an 
Englishman's  hand  would  be,  if  he  were  insulted.  I  remember 
one  man  particularly,  a  tall,  big  fellow,  very  independent  and 
inclined  to  be  very  insubordinate  when  he  pleased.  He  had 
been  a  long  time  in  the  jail,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  other 
prisoners ;  he  lorded  it  over  them  all,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  officers.  I  had  occasion  to  punish  him  more  than 
once.  I  warned  him,  and  it  had  no  effect.  Finally  I  determined 
to  give  him  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  I  had  him  tied  to 
the  triangle  and  he  was  given  thirty  stripes.  I  took  good  care 
that  he  should  have  them — because,  in  using  the  cane,  you  may 
just  tickle  the  prisoner ;  I  had  these  stripes  inflicted  in  a  feeling 
manner.  The  man  bore  his  punishment  like  a  hero.  When  it 
was  all  over,  he  knelt  down  before  me,  with  his  hands  folded) 
and  said,  in  his  own  language:  "I  am  conquered."  From  hat 
time  we  had  no  difficulty  with  him. 

A  DELEGATE.     Do  you  ever  inflict  capital  punishment  ? 

Dr.  INCE.  The  laws  of  India  are  the  same  as  those  of  Eng- 
land. For  murder,  the  punishment  is  hanging.  The  duties  of 
a  medical  officer  in  India  are  multifarious.  Amongst  my  other 
duties  was  the  unpleasant  obligation  to  superintend  executions. 
During  the  four  years  I  had  charge  of  the  jail,  I  had  to  superin- 
tend thirty-four  executions ;  that  is  at  the  rate  of  nine  executions 
a  year.  So,  you  see,  the  doctor  not  only  has  to  introduce  people 
into  the  world,  but  he  has  to  bow  them  out. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  regard  capital  punishment  as  a  deter- 
rent of  crime  ? 

Dr.  INCE.  Well,  that  is  a  very  broad  question.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  old  Mosaic  law  is  the  proper  one  :  a  life  for  a 
life.  At  any  rate,  that  is  English  law. 

The  Congress  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock. 


AGREEABLE    COURTESIES. 


In  the  afternoon,  visits  were  paid  to  the  Central  Prison  and 
to  the  Mercer  Reformatory,  of  both  of  which  the  delegates 
expressed  much  admiration  and  approval. 
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At  night,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMP- 
BELL, entertained  President  HAYES  and  a  party  of  gentlemen, 
largely  made  up  of  members  of  the  Congress,  at  dinner,  at 
Government  House. 


TUESDAY  NIGHT. 

The  association  reconvened  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  M. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  President  HAYES,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Warden  MASSIE,  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  HARTLEY,  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  Central  Prison  of 
Toronto,  read  a  paper  on  Prison  Discipline. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE:   BY  MR.  HARTLEY. 


Prison  discipline  should  be  administered  with  a  twofold  ob- 
ject: (1)  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  prison,  and  (2)  the 
reformation  of  the  inmates. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  tried,  by  which  one  or  both 
these  ends  are  sought  to  be  attained.  Without  attempting  any 
comparison  or  criticism,  there  are  certain  infallible  rules  or  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  be  observed  under  any  system. 

Obedience  is  the  first  great  principle  in  any  and  every  success- 
ful system  of  discipline.  The  first  rule  read  to  prisoners,  on 
entering  our  institution,  says:  "-The  first  duty  of  a  prisoner  is 
strict  obedience,  and  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  obey  all  rules 
and  regulations."  This  puts  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
There  must  be  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  every 
inmate.  Prisoners  must  obey  every  order  promptly,  no  matter 
what  their  thoughts  or  feelings  may  be;  and,  if  they  feel  ag- 
grieved, make  complaint  afterward.  It  is  a  wilful,  disobedient 
spirit,  and  want  of  respect  for  parental  and  lawful  authority, 
that  brings  so  many  of  our  boys  and  young  men  to  prison. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  its  observance,  as  a  means  of 
reformation.  No  pecuniary  consideration  of  labor,  or  sentiment, 
should  stand  for  one  moment,  where  the  question  of  obedience  is 
involved.  In  these  times,  when  almost  every  prison  desires  to 
make  a  good  financial  showing,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
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small  acts  of  disobedience  or  breaches  of  discipline,  if  a  man  is 
an  excellent  worker.  Prisoners  are  quick  to  note  this,  as  the  fol- 
lowing instance  will  show.  A  young  man,  of  very  disobedient 
tendencies,  had  committed  an  offense  and  was  confronted  with 
the  charge.  His  previous  conduct  rendered  punishment  certain, 
if  reported,  so  he  used  the  following  expression :  "  You  will  lose 
three  days'  work."  The  class  of  prisoners  who  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  are  known  as  "  cranks."  That  there  are  some 
among  them  who  lack  intelligence,  or  are  pre-insane,  no  one 
doubts ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  more  knaves  than 
fools,  and  make  capital  out  of  their  real  or  assumed  eccentricities. 
In  the  matter  of  obedience,  this  class  seems  to  expect  a  large 
amount  of  license.  Certainly,  great  discrimination  is  required  to 
detect  the  schemer  or  fraud,  and  not  confound  him  with  one 
who  is  weak-minded  or  afflicted.  Taken  altogether,  this  class 
should  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  obedience,  and  its  enforcement 
will  be  beneficial  to  themselves. 

Next  in  importance,  in  prison  discipline,  is  the  suppression  of 
talking,  sometimes  termed  "  the  silent  system."  This  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  principle,  but  in  many  institutions  more  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  In  a  large  penal  establishment  which  I  visited 
a  few  months  since,  there  seemed  to  be  no  serious  effort  to  main- 
tain silence.  But  it  should  not  be  neglected.  To  quote  the 
words  of  a  prisoner:  "Talking  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  a  prison." 
Silence  should  be  maintained  for  three  good  reasons:  (1)  To 
prevent  the  spread  of  criminal  knowledge  of  schemes  whereby 
the  young  and  comparatively  innocent  become  contaminated  by 
vile  and  filthy  language,  and  their  imaginations  are  excited  by 
the  recounting  of  evil  deeds.  (2)  Because  it  is  the  principal 
agent  in  promoting  and  maintaining  good  order  in  the  shop,  in 
the  ranks,  and  in  the  cells.  Quarrels,  fights,  and  disputes  all 
have  their  origin  in  this  talking  nuisance.  (3)  It  is  important  as 
a  means  of  teaching  self-control.  Prisoners,  when  remonstrated 
with  for  talking,  frequently  use  such  expressions  as :  "  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  keep  from  talking,"  or  "  You  don't  expect  a  man  to  be 
here  and  never  speak,"  or  "  I  only  said  so-and-so,  and  did  not 
think  there  was  any  harm  in  it."  There  is  no  rule  so  often 
violated  as  this,  and  none  more  difficult  to  enforce.  The  well- 
known  saying,  that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty," 
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may  aptly  be  applied  to  prison  government,  for  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  good  discipline.  Old  offenders  or  "jail-birds" 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  sly  talking,  and  will  carry  on  conversa- 
tions and  communications  that  would  not  be  noticed  by  an 
ordinary  observer.  Marching  "  lock-step  "  gives  unusual  facili- 
ties to  indulge  in  conversation,  and  a  great  deal  is  done  at  that 
time  ;  but  the  face  of  each  man  should  be  kept  toward  the  officer 
in  charge :  this  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced,  as  prisoners  have 
an  intense  desire  to  observe  something  in  the  other  direction. 
The  enforcement  of  silence  is  a  deterrent,  and  it  is  regarded  by 
many  prisoners  as  second  only  to  the  loss  of  liberty. 

If  the  inmates  of  a  prison  have  been  brought  under  the  rules 
of  obedience  and  silence,  two  great  steps  have  been  gained.  But 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  training  of  prisoners  in 
habits  of  cleanliness,  personal  neatness,  smartness,  and  punctu- 
ality. Nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  a  lover  of  neatness  and 
order  than  the  carriage  and  manners  of  a  great  many  prisoners 
whom  we  meet  in  our  daily  duties.  Many  possess  the  true  air 
of  a  street-corner  loafer  or  bully,  and  swagger  about,  with  their 
hands  in  their  trousers-pockets,  if  they  happen  to  have  them,* 
have  one  shoulder  elevated,  cap  over  the  eyes — in  short,  the 
bearing  and.  make-up  of  a  "  tough."  It  is  a  special  favor  to  get 
from  many  of  these  characters  a  civil  answer,  or  decent  behavior 
towards  either  their  officers  or  fellow-prisoners.  A  prison  gov- 
ernment does  not  do  its  duty,  and  falls  far  short  of  its  mission, 
if  it  does  not  make  a  determined  effort  to  reduce  such  charac- 
ters to  decency  and  respectability.  A  prisoner  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  his  cell,  its  uten- 
sils, furniture,  and  bed-clothing,  as  well  as  his  own  clothing,  etc., 
making  reasonable  allowance  for  wear  and  tear.  He  should  be 
required  to  appear  daily  on  parade,  according  to  some  prescribed 
form,  for  inspection  by  the  officer  under  whom  he  works.  Per- 
fect good  order,  neatness  in  dress,  and  general  smartness  and 
punctuality  should  be  expected  at  these  daily  parades.  To  en- 
courage and  assist  prisoners  to  be  clean  and  tidy,  two  suits  might 
be  giveu  each  man — one  for  working  in,  the  other  for  use  on  Sun- 
day and  for  cell-wear.  Some  may  object  to  such  a  proceeding 


*As  a  rule,  there  are  no  pockets  in  the  sides  of  pantaloons  in  the  Central  Prison. 
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as  being  too  expensive ;  but  unquestionably  there  would  be 
a  saving.  With  us  there  is  great  waste  and  loss  in  clothing, 
which  would  be  prevented  by  a  regular,  systematic,  strict  inspec- 
tion. A  fresh  suit  or  article  of  clothing — trousers,  for  instance, 
as  there  is  more  wear  on  them  than  on  any  other  article — 
could  be  served  out  at  regular  intervals,  when  the  old  ones  could 
be  used  for  working  in.  This  is  not  to  create  "  dudes  "  or  fops 
of  our  prison  population,  but  in  the  interest  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  which  is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness.  It  would  tend 
to  keep  up  the  self-respect  of  the  better  class  of  prisoners,  while 
the  indifferent,  careless,  and  slovenly  would  be  educated  and 
compelled  to  preserve  a  higher  standard,  which  possibly  might 
have  lasting  effects. 

Labor  is  another  very  important  means,  not  only  of  preserv- 
ing order,  but  of  attaining  to  the  more  important  work  of 
reformation.  The  old  saying  that  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do  "  is  as  true  inside  prison  walls  as  it  is  in 
the  world  around  us.  Idleness  is  demoralizing :  no  worse  fate 
can  befall  a  penal  establishment  than  to  have  its  inmates  un- 
employed. Especially  is  this  true  in  a  congregate  prison. 
Prisoners  become  weary  and  restless  with  the  monotony  of  life* 
and  are  more  difficult  to  manage, — talking,  tricks,  disputes,  and 
quarrels  being  much  more  frequent.  Laziness,  however,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  average  criminal,  who  works  only  under  compul- 
sion. Nevertheless,  there  would  be  very  few  who,  if  they  had 
the  choice  between  enforced  idleness  and  steady  labor,  but 
would  choose  the  latter  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  The  trouble  is 
not  so  much  the  dread  of  work  in  itself,  as  the  shiftless,  unstable 
notions  and  habits  that  prevent  them  from  applying  what  our 
Elmira  friends  term  "grip  and  grit" — two  qualities  very  nec- 
essary for  success  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  allotting  of  tasks  is 
the  best  mode  of  exacting  labor ;  it  is  more  satisfactory  at  once  to 
both  prisoners  and  officers.  It  is  also  a  wise  provision  to  allow 
them  to  do  overwork  after  completing  their  tasks,  since  this  tends 
to  encourage  industry,  benefits  the  general  discipline  of  the  shop, 
and  enables  them  to  lay  up  something  against  their  discharge. 

These  four— obedience,  silence,  order  in  personal  habits,  and 
punctuality  in  labor — may  very  properly  be  termed  the  cardinal 
points  of  good  prison  discipline. 
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But  in  a  prison  or  reformatory  we  find  good  as  well  as  bad 
men ;  and,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  two  classes,  rewards 
and  punishments  have  been  instituted  in  various  forms.  In  the 
absence  of  well-defined  rules  or  system  for  conferring  rewards  or 
administering  punishment,  it  will  evidently  be  very  difficult  to 
mete  out  justice  to  all  alike.  There  should  be  some  system  of 
marks,  with  grades,  so  that  the  status  of  each  prisoner  may  be 
regularly  and  justly  determined,  on  a  given  principle.  Without 
this,  many  deserving  men  do  not  receive  the  distinction  their 
conduct  merits,  while  troublesome  shirks  and  schemers  slmtfie 
through  about  as  well.  The  methods  of  conferring  rewards  are 
various,  such  as  better  clothes,  better  food,  bettej  cells,  good 
time,  tobacco,  and  other  privileges.  So  far  as  the  giving  of 
tobacco  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong  and  totally  un- 
necessary. It  is  only  pandering  to  a  filthy  and  wasteful  habit. 
Tobacco  is  a  luxury  for  which  the  proverbially  overburdened 
tax-payer  has  to  pay.  Many  contract  the  habit,  while  in  prison, 
because  it  is  to  be  had,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  solace  for  the  lone- 
someness  of  cell-life.  Better  employ  their  time  so  fully,  from 
their  waking  to  their  sleeping  hours,  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
to  get  lonesome.  Tobacco  was  formerly  issued  in  our  prison  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct ;  but,  owing  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
users,  its  issue  was  stopped  four  or  five  years  ago.  Of  course 
there  was  the  usual  "  kick,"  which  occurs  when  any  important 
reform  is  introduced  into  a  prison,  and  a  few  were  punished. 
We  have  better  order  now  than  then,  and  that  nuisance  is  gone 
forever. 

It  is  a  wise  and  proper  course  to  give  rewards  for  attention  to 
duty  and  meritorious  conduct ;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  punish 
evil-doing.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  of 
opinion.  Some,  prompted  by  humane  feelings,  go  to  the  very 
extreme,  and  seem  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  physical 
punishments  or  restraints,  and  the  use  of  moral  suasion  or  the 
rule  of  kindness.  Others  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  admire 
the  use  of  very  harsh  measures.  In  our  institution  we  use  kind 
treatment  and  moral  suasion,  right  along,  and  the  majority  of 
our  men  appreciate  it  and  are  exemplary  in  conduct  and  labor. 
But  we  have  always  a  small  percentage  of  bad  men — rowdies, 
bullies,  and  that  class — who  delight  in  the  reputation  of  "toughs" 
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or  "  hard  men."  Sometimes  those  who  are  really  hard  or  bad 
men  outside,  make  excellent,  well-behaved  prisoners.  But  this 
lawless  element,  which  scarcely  ever  exceeds  five  per  cent.,  must 
be  kept  under  control  at  any  cost;  otherwise  the  force  of  their 
example,  in  an  associated  prison,  would  be  demoralizing.  Kind- 
ness or  leniency  to  many  of  this  class  is  like  throwing  pearls  to 
swine,  and  they  often,  in  their  stupidity,  look  upon  it  as  weak- 
ness and  innocence  ;  they  delight  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Out- 
side, they  set  society  and  its  laws  at  defiance;  and,  when  committed 
to  prison,  they  manifest  the  same  spirit  of  contempt  for  its  rules 
and  regulations.  Many  of  them  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  doing 
wrong,  even  when  it  would  be  easier  to  do  right.  How  to  deal 
with  these  erring  and  misguided  ones  wisely,  justly,  and  effect- 
ively, is  a  question  of  importance  to  every  disciplinarian  and 
penologist.  If  warnings  and  remonstrances,  deprivations,  minor 
punishments,  or  reduction  in  grade  (if  a  prison  is  fortunate  in 
having  it)  fail  to  effect  a  cure,  then  it  is  just  and  right  to  apply 
corporal  punishment.  Many  humanitarians  are  opposed  to  this, 
as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  But  there  is  no  question  that,  for  con- 
tinued incorrigible  conduct,  assaults  on  officers,  and  other  serious 
offences,  the  application  of  the  "  cat " — or  it  may  be  a  good, 
sound  spanking,  as  a  parent  would  deal  with  a  disobedient  or 
unruly  child — is  a  most  convincing  and  salutary  treatment. 
The  most  hardened  and  defiant  characters  have  been  reduced  to 
submission  in  a  few  minutes,  under  the  influence  of  the  lash,  and 
have  been  ever  afterwards  obedient  and  well-conducted.  Its 
presence  is  a  power  for  good  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  It 
should  only  be  applied  as  a  last  resort,  a  disagreeable  necessity, 
and  then  not  in  a  vindictive  or  spiteful  manner,  but  in  a  reme- 
dial one,  that  says  :  "  You  have  done  wrong,  you  have  violated  the 
rules  and  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  your  officers,  you  are 
afflicted  with  an  evil  spirit ;  and,  for  your  own  good  and  that  of 
those  about  you,  we  must  apply  a  cure."  If  some  of  our  young 
criminals  had  received  more  of  this  form  of  correction,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them. 

Judicious  rewards  and  punishments  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  discipline  is  maintained  ;  and  discipline  is  that  harmo- 
nious action  which  converts  a  mob  into  a  trained,  controllable 
body. 
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An  important  point  for  the  prison  officers  to  observe  is  the 
evenness  and  uniformity  that  should  characterize  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  from  day  to  day,  and  not  blow  hot  to-day  and  cold 
to-morrow.  A  lax  or  irregular  discipline  is  as  bad  as  none,  and 
will  never  prove  a  deterrent,  which  should  be  one  of  its  results. 
To  hear  of  convicted  criminals  asking  to  be  sent  to  one  prison  for 
a  much  longer  term  than  was  imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
avoid  being  sent  to  another,  argues  well  for  the  latter,  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  something  radically  wrong  in  the  former. 

Now  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  a  course  of  training 
which  embodies  the  foregoing  principles,  still  further  assisted  by 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  should,  if  continued  long  enough, 
work  a  change  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  any  corrigible 
being,  and  bring  about  the  great  and  desirable  work  of  his  refor- 
mation. But  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment,  and  usually  a 
short  one,  is,  as  a  rule,  imposed  upon  first  offenders.  This, 
spent  in  the  average  jail  or  prison  found  in  either  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  is  worse  than  useless ;  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases, 
prisoners  leave  jail  in  a  worse  state  than  when  they  entered.  The 
treatment  there  given  is  seldom  either  deterrent  or  reformatory, 
the  associations  are  bad,  and  the  moral  (if  not  the  physical)  con- 
tamination is  terrible. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  on  all  our  advance  in  prison 
reform,  when  we  look  over  our  prison  population  and  find  at 
least  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  them  lads  or  young  men, 
going  down  to  destruction?  If  any  are  doubtful,  or  think  this 
statement  overdrawn,  let  them  inquire  into  the  history  of  some 
mere  lads,  and  they  will  find  that  though  young  in  years  they 
are  old  in  crime.  A  nd  if  they  should  follow  the  careers  of  some 
of  them  for  a  few  years,  they  would  be  astonished  and  convinced 
how  little  is  done  to  reform  and  save  them. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  ?  There  is. 
Definite  (and  especially  short)  sentences  having  proved  failures, 
the  leading  penologists  of  the  world  are  anxiously  watching  and 
waiting  to  see  the  results  of  the  grand  experiment  at  Elmira,  in 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  where  the  indeterminate 
sentence  is  in  operation.  Its  success  is  certain,  for  it  is  founded 
on  common-sense  principles.  Its  main  springs  are  Hope  and 
Liberty — the  two  great  inherent  principles  implanted  within 
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every  human  breast.  Those  of  us  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  prisoners,  know  what  a  mighty  motive  power  there  is  in 
that  word  "  liberty,"  and  the  hope  of  its  attainment.  Why,  from 
the  day  of  sentence,  the  incarcerated  are  ever  counting,  ever 
hoping,  ever  thinking  of  that  one  great  event,  their  release. 
Indeed,  in  their  anxiety  for  it,  their  thoughts  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  never  turned  to  the  more  important  matter  of  preparing 
themselves  or  considering  their  fitness  to  mingle  again  with  the 
world  or  be  exposed  to  its  temptations.  Scores  of  prisoners 
are  discharged  from  the  Central  Prison,  who  go  out  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  committing  crime,  and  the  management 
know  it,  but  are  powerless  to  do  anything.  The  Central  Prison 
is  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  any  other ;  hundreds  of  prisons 
and  jails  are  doing  the  same.  As  well  might  the  physician  dis- 
charge a  patient  still  racked  and  suffering  with  disease,  or  a 
raving  maniac  be  released  from  an  asylum,  as  to  turn  loose  upon 
the  world  criminals,  of  any  age  or  sex,  still  unreformed,  and 
bearing  upon  them  all  the  marks  of  moral  degradation.  God 
speed  the  day  when,  throughout  the  Great  Republic  and  our 
own  Dominion,  we  shall  have  an  indeterminate  sentence  law  on 
our  statute-books,  faithfully  and  conscientiously  administered  by 
the  officers  of  every  prison. 

The  officers,  especially  the  subordinate  officers,  of  a  prison  are 
very  important  factors  in  any  system  of  management  or  disci- 
pline. This  would  be  even  more  so,  were  an  indeterminate 
system  in  operation.  The  duties  of  guards,  keepers,  overseers, 
and  foremen  (all  known  to  the  criminal  fraternity  by  the  sig- 
nificant sobriquet  of  "  screws ")  are  onerous  and  responsible. 
Nor  is  everybody  fitted  to  discharge  these  duties.  Many  men 
are  pitchforked  into  the  position,  with  no  more  adaptability  for 
it  than  for  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  Experienced  and  trained 
officers  are  a  source  of  strength  to  any  institution  ;  and  the  state 
will  do  well,  to  offer  such  inducements  and  chances  of  prefer- 
ment as  will  retain  able  men  in  the  service,  and  cause  them  to 
make  it  a  life  study  and  occupation.  Too  often  men  seek  the 
place,  because  they  want  "a  soft  job";  others  hold  it,  Mica»v- 
ber-like,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  lip  ;  while  many  more 
have  no  definite  aim  but  to  put  in  the  time,  on  the  "  come-day, 
go-day  "  principle.  One  reason  of  this  is  because  no  hopes  of 
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advancement  are  held  out.  "Would  it  not  be  well,  while  trying 
to  advance  and  reform  the  prisoners,  to  raise  the  status  of  these 
subordinate  officers,  who  can  exert  more  influence  in  carrying 
out  desirable  reforms,  than  any  other  class  '.  Why  not  have  for 
jailers,  not  "  political  hacks,"  but  men  who  have  received  years 
of  training  in  the  best  penal  institutions  in  the  land,  whose  pro- 
motion is  a  reward  for  long  and  efficient  service  ?  All  the  prom- 
inent virtues  may  be  said  to  be  needed,  to  make  a  good  guard  ; 
but  certain  ones  are  indispensable.  He  must  be  a  strictly  moral 
man,  of  steady  sobriety,  and  an  unblemished  character.  If  he 
does  not  possess  these,  how  can  he  set  a  good  example  to  those 
about  him  ?  He  should  also  be  an  intelligent  man,  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  not  an  eye-servant  nor  a  time-server. 
Prisoners  are  severe  critics,  and  woe  to  the  officer  who  does  not 
lead  an  upright  life  ;  for,  if  nothing  else  occurs,  the  influence  for 
good  which  he  might  and  should  exert  will  be  nil.  A  man  who 
is  intemperate,  and  comes  upon  duty  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  debauch,  is  in  no  fit  state  to  train  those  whose  fall  may  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Nor  is  a  dishonest  man 
capable  of  inspiring  lofty  motives  in  those  about  him.  It  may 
be  very  well  to  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  but  it  will  never 
answer  to  appoint  a  rogue  to  reform  rogues.  Strict  integrity 
and  truthfulness  are  necessary.  An  officer's  word  should  be 
above  question,  and  he  should  preserve  the  strictest  impartiality 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  men.  Prisoners  are  very  sensitive  on 
this  latter  point ;  and,  being  also  the  most  selfish  portion  of 
humanity,  their  conclusions  are  generally  based  on  their  greed 
and  avarice.  An  officer  must  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment, 
and,  if  actuated  by  honest  and  conscientious  motives,  he  will  not 
go  far  astray.  He  must  avoid  all  undue  familiarity,  and  pre- 
serve a  dignity  that  will  command  respect.  Lastly,  by  precept 
and  example,  he  must  endeavor  to  raise  the  fallen  and  guide  the 
erring  back  to  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue. 

THE    WOMAN    AND    THE   CHILD    IN    PRISON. 

Mr.  MOULTON  SMITH,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  read  a  paper  entitled  u  The  Woman  and 
the  Child  in  Prison,"  which  has  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
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editor  of  the  present  volume,  and  only  a  brief  abstract  of  it  can 
here  be  given.  He  described  the  Roman  Catholic  Reformatory 
for  Boys,  under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in 
Montreal.  This  institution  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  children  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  ;  the  shortest  sentence,  for  a  first  offense, 
is  two  years ;  about  ten  per  cent,  are  pardoned,  and  not  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  lapse  into  vice.  The  inmates  are  in  school 
one  hour  a  day,  and  spend  thirteen  hours  a  day  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  trades.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are 
sent  to  industrial  schools,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the 
province ;  three  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  managed  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  one  for  Protestant  children,  managed  by 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  of  Montreal.  The  courts  have 
power  to  send  to  these  establishments  children  under  twelve,  who 
are  orphans  or  destitute,  or  whose  parents  are  habitual  drunkards 
or  in  prison.  Parents  can  send  their  own  offspring  to  them, 
if  of  vicious  habits,  but  must  pay  the  charges  for  their  board 
and  tuition. 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  delegate  to 
this  Congress  who  is  practically  interested  in  this  subject.  I 
would  ask  Mr.  SMITH  whether  boys  committed  to  the  reforma- 
tory of  which  he  speaks,  must  be  accused  of  a  criminal  offense  ? 

Inspector  SMITH.  Undoubtedly ;  none  are  admitted  at  govern- 
ment expense  but  boys  who  have  committed  some  offense  again&t 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  There  are  parents  who  are  well 
enough  off  to  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  children  com- 
mitted without  the  intervention  of  a  court.  Do  such  parents 
simply  take  the  boys  to  the  reformatory  ?  or  must  they  sign  a 
paper  transferring  to  the  institution  their  parental  authority  ? 
or  must  they  charge  the  child  with  an  offense  ?  and  if  so,  must 
that  offense  be  a  criminal  offense  ? 

Inspector  SMITH.  If  the  parents  of  a  vicious  or  incorrigible 
child  find  that  he  is  developing  criminal  propensities,  they  can 
go  to  the  superior  of  this  reformatory  and  explain  matters  to 
him,  and,  without  the  intervention  of  any  court,  agree  with  him 
how  much  to  pay  a  month  ;  then,  by  some  deed,  legally  drawn, 
they  surrender  their  child  to  the  reformatory  for  a  certain 
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period  of  time, — six  months,  twelve  months,  eighteen  months, 
two  years,  just  as  they  please. 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  Can  the  parents  of  a  child,  not  well 
off  in  this  world's  goods,  put  that  child  there  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  court,  and  without  exposing  their  child  to 
publicity  ? 

Inspector  SMITH.  No ;  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
admission  of  poor  children,  unless  they  are  criminals.  Some 
worthless  parents  place  temptation  in  the  way  of  their  children. 
A  very  trifling  sum  of  money,  possibly  as  small  as  twenty-five 
cents,  is  put  in  the  child's  way  ;  then  they  take  the  child  before 
a  magistrate,  and  declare  on  oath  that  he  is  becoming  a  thief, 
and  ask  to  have  him  committed  to  the  reformatory. 

Superintendent  PATTERSON.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I 
understood  Mr.  SMITH  that  boys  in  this  reformatory  receive 
one  hour's  schooling  per  day  ? 

Inspector  SMITH.  Yes  ;  the  boys  who  are  strong  enough  to 
work  and  learn  trades,  are  taught  them.  Our  great  object  is  to 
teach  a  trade ;  so  that,  when  they  leave  the  reformatory,  they 
may  carry/  with  them  something  that  will  enable  them,  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  to  earn  an  honest  living.  They  get  one  full 
hour  in  school  a  day,  and  they  work  pretty  hard  during  that 
hour.  They  learn  reading  and  writing,  and  the  first  few  rules  of 
arithmetic;  they  get  such  an  education  as  an  English  mechanic 
wants ;  but,  as  for  pretending  to  teach  any  of  the  sciences,  or 
dead  languages,  or  mathematics,  we  do  not  think  of  it ;  we  do 
not  believe  that  boys  who  are  going  to  earn  their  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  need  education  of  that  kind. 

Superintendent  PATTERSON.  It  occurs  to  me  that,  when  we 
give  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  common  schools  from  three  to  six 
hours  a  day,  one  hour  a  day  can  afford  but  a  very  limited  educa- 
tion. In  the  state  of  Ohio  I  have  charge  of  an  institution  for 
children  in  part.  We  give  our  children  from  four  to  four  and  a 
half  hours  in  school  every  day  ;  and,  if  it  takes  a  boy  in  one  of 
our  common  schools  from  four  to  seven  years  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion to  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  life,  how  can  a  boy  in  an 
institution,  who  is  in  school  but  one  hour  a  day,  qualify  himself 
for  the  struggle  with  the  world  ? 
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THE  CHAIR  called  upon  Mr.  ALFRED  H.  LOVE,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  address  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LOVE.  We  learn  from  Mr.  SMITH  that  one-fourth  of  the 
earnings  of  the  boys  in  the  Reformatory  at  Montreal  is  paid 
to  the  boys  themselves.  I  have  had  thirty  years'  experience  as 
a  visitor  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary.  That  visitation  consists  in  going  from  cell 
to  cell ;  we  are  allowed  to  open  the  door  and  close  it  behind  us, 
and  sit  with  the  prisoner.  We  know  whether  he  is  at  work  or 
not.  By  a  wise  provision  of  the  statute  the  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  his  earnings  from  over-work :  one-half  of  these 
earnings  goes  to  the  county  from  which  he  was  committed,  and 
the  other  half  goes  to  himself;  his  half  is  deposited  with  the 
warden,  who  keeps  it  for  him  until  the  time  of  his  discharge,  or 
it  can  be  sent  to  his  needy  family.  But  the  law  ignores  the 
person  who  has  been  injured  by  the  prisoner.  The  state  should 
protect  its  citizens.  Failing  to  do  this,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
ought  to  be  paid  in  full :  it  certainly  should  not  be  a  preferred 
creditor.  The  man  who  has  been  robbed,  and  has  suffered  loss,  is 
required  to  go  to  court ;  he  must  help  find  and  convict  the  crim- 
inal ;  he  is  put  to  great  annoyance,  and  has  to  endure  the  loss  of 
both  time  and  money;  but,  when  pay-day  comes,  he  is  forgotten. 

The  criminal  lacks  the  sense  of  the  value  of  property.  The 
principle  of  restitution  lies  at  the  foundation  of  true  prison 
discipline,  and  of  the  reform  of  criminals.  When  the  criminal 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  he  must  return  what  he  has  stolen,  he 
will  learn  the  value  of  property,  and  will  not  be  so  likely  to  steal 
again.  This  holds  good  with  the  prisoner  who  has  injured  some- 
one by  assault ;  he  should  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  The  question  of 
capital  punishment  sometimes  comes  before  us.  I  hold  that  a 
man  who  has  committed  murder  should  make  restitution  as  far 
as  possible,  and  by  his  work  take  care  of  the  widow  or  the  orphans 
that  he  has  made ;  he  should  use  his  blood,  bone,  and  sinew,  for 
some  good  purpose.  Let  him  live  to  make  restitution.  I  have 
known  cases  where  persons  who  have  been  robbed  have  refused 
to  pursue  the  criminal.  They  say  :  "  I  get  nothing  for  it." 

THE   CHAIR    requested    Mrs.   ELLEN    C.  JOHNSON,   superin- 
tendent of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  of  the  State 
12 
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of  Massachusetts,  to  give  an  account  of  her  work  with  female 
prisoners. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  The  average  number  of  women  in  the  prison 
at  Sherborn  during  the  past  year  has  been  235 ;  and  we  have 
had  about  fourteen  infants.  The  women,  when  received  from 
the  courts,  are  dressed  in  prison  garb,  and  pass  directly  to  the 
hospital,  where  we  have  a  woman  physician,  who  makes  a  careful 
record  of  their  condition ;  from  there  they  go  to  a  large  and 
airy,  pleasant,  sunny  room,  called  probation  room,  to  spend  the 
first  four  weeks,  (if  they  are  first  offenders).  This  is  done  in 
order  to  keep  news  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  also  that  we 
may  get  acquainted  with  a  new  woman,  and  know  what  she  is 
likely  to  do,  and  how  we  are  to  manage  her. 

We  have  four  divisions  of  the  prison.  If  it  is  her  first  sen- 
tence, and  for  any  term  less  than  two  years,  she  is  sent  to 
Division  2 ;  but  if  she  misbehaves  in  Division  2,  she  can  be 
degraded,  and  must  start  again  in  Division  1.  If  she  is  a  second 
or  third  comer,  she  enters  the  lowest  grade,  Division  1 ;  and  her 
stay  in  each  division  will  be  according  to  the  length  of  her  sen- 
tence. We  have  a  system  of  marking.  Ten  credit  marks  are 
placed  to  each  woman's  account,  every  week,  instead  of  making 
her  wait  until  she  has  earned  them.  We  find  that  prisoners  can 
retain  good  marks  a  little  easier  than  they  can  earn  them.  In 
Division  2,  there  are  no  decorations ;  everything  is  very  plain 
and  prison-like.  In  Division  3,  there  is  a  little  more  decoration, 
and  the  women  have  a  few  more  privileges.  In  the  highest 
grade,  Division  4,  they  have  a  great  many  more  privileges :  they 
write  home  every  week,  they  have  more  hours  in  school,  they 
have  a  little  different  diet — butter  every  Friday  morning,  and 
tea  every  Saturday  night.  Beyond  Division  4,  we  have  a 
"  badge  grade "  of  girls  who  have  reached  Division  4  without 
losing  a  mark ;  that  is,  without  ever  having  been  reported  for 
misconduct.  They  wear  a  very  small  red  badge  on  their  left 
side,  near  the  shoulder.  These  women  can  be  recommended  for 
indenture  much  earlier,  and,  if  sentenced  for  not  more  than  one 
or  two  years,  may  gain  nearly  five  months'  shortening  of  their 
term  of  imprisonment.  The  superintendent  may  recommend  a 
'•  badge  girl  "  to  the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  can 
indenture  her  to  a  family,  there  to  remain  during  the  rest  of 
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her  sentence,  receiving  pay  for  her  work  according  to  her  abil- 
ity. I  have  never  indentured  any  at  less  than  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  week;  the  pay  is  increased  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a 
week,  each  month,  until  the  expiration  of  sentence  ;  last  year, 
the  women  indentured  to  families  earned  a  little  over  twa 
thousand  dollars,  to  send  to  their  own  homes.  I  have  indentured 
fifty-eight  women  in  the  last  eleven  months,  and  only  two  have 
been  returned  to  the  prison  for  misconduct.  If  a  prisoner 
behaves  badly,  or  runs  away,  she  can  be  returned  to  the  prison. 

Every  woman  is  required  to  work,  unless  excused  by  the 
physician.  Different  trades  are  taught.  She  is  taught  to  use 
a  sewing-machine  by  steam-power,  to  make  shirts  ;  she  is  also 
taught  to  use  the  machine  by  foot-power,  that  she  may  use  it  in 
the  home,  or  in  any  family  to  which  she  may  go.  We  have  coat 
and  vest  making;  and  general  housework — a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  paid  to  that.  Every  girl  is  trained  to  make  a  good 
servant  in  a  family ;  she  is  taught  to  do  plain  cooking ;  and 
every  woman  who  has  ability  enough  learns  to  make  bread  ;  she 
is  never  recommended  until  we  feel  that  she  can  make  bread. 
[Applause.]  We  have  a  farm,  with  twenty  cows,  and  quite  a 
large  dairy,  where  the  women  are  taught  to  make  butter. 

As  to  the  punishment  in  our  prison,  we  are  under  the  same 
general  laws  that  govern  the  other  prisons  of  the  state  ;  but  we 
have  some  few  rules  which  are  a  little  different  from  theirs. 
Each  division  has  a  separate  table  of  its  own ;  they  all  eat  at 
these  tables ;  there  is  no  eating  in  rooms,  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. If  a  woman  misbehaves  at  the  table,  she  is  required  to 
take  her  meals  in  her  room  for  three  days,  and  she  is  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  table.  If  she  should  repeat  her  offense,  she  would 
be  expected  to  take  her  meals  in  her  room  for  one  week.  If  she 
should  continue  to  be  insolent  and  insubordinate,  she  would  be 
sent  to  a  solitary  work-room,  which  is  light  and  sunny,  ten  by 
twelve  feet  in  size ;  and  she  would  have  her  work  there.  The 
first  time  she  was  sent  to  the  room  she  would  stay  one  week,  and 
in  that  time  she  would  lose  ten  credit  marks.  If  she  should  mis- 
behave again  in  the  same  way,  she  would  be  sent  to  the  same 
room  the  second  time,  and  would  have  to  stay  two  weeks  ;  the 
third  time,  three  weeks ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  we  have  any 
women  sent  to  the  punishment-room  the  second  time.  One 
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week  alone  is  generally  enough  for  them.  Beyond  that,  we  have 
the  dungeon,  the  same  as  other  prisons,  with  bread  and  water. 
Girls  are  only  sent  to  the  dungeon  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the 
officer,  or  for  destroying  state  property,  or  doing  anything  which 
renders  it  unsafe  to  allow  them  to  mingle  with  the  other  inmates. 
The  necessity  for  resort  to  this  extreme  measure  very  seldom 
occurs  ;  for  which  I  am  most  grateful,  since  I  think  it  a  very 
disagreeable  part  of  the  work  to  administer  punishment. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  us  to  know  that  we  have  on 
hand  always  more  applications  for  theee  girls  than  we  can  till,  to 
go  into  farmers'  houses.  [Applause.]  People  do  not  seem  to 
be  afraid  to  take  them.  We  sometimes  have  women  return  to 
the  prison ;  in  one  case,  I  remember,  a  girl  was  sent  to  us  six 
times.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  always  the  girl's  fault.  I 
often  think,  when  we  see  our  prisoners  coming  back  to  us  so 
many  times,  that  we  have  not  done  our  own  work  well,  or  they 
would  not  return  to  us.  There  is  some  fault  which,  if  we  are 
patient  and  persevering,  we  shall  in  the  end  overcome.  I  have 
faith  that  these  prisoners  can  be  helped,  if  not  thoroughly 
reformed ;  and,  when  they  come  to  us,  we  take  them  without 
asking  their  histories.  If  it  is  a  very  important  case,  the  judge 
may  send  me  word  to  be  careful  of  that  woman,  for  she  is  a 
dangerous  woman ;  but  I  don't  care  to  know  their  histories. 
The  door  is  shut  upon  their  past  life,  when  they  enter  the  prison ; 
when  they  go  out.  we  hope  that  they  may  lead  a  better  life,  and 
not  have  their  past  constantly  brought  before  them.  The 
families  who  take  these  girls  are  under  a  contract  not  to  let  any 
one  know  where  they  come  from.  We  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  have  that  kept  secret. 

Warden  BRUSH.  Do  you  follow  those  girls  in  the  future,  to 
know  whether  they  become  wives,  and  take  their  places  in  the 
country  as  good  women  again  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.     They  do. 

Warden  BRUSH.     Does  it  often  occur  '. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Often,  sir.  I  know  many  women  have  homes 
of  their  own,  who  have  been  in  prison  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
visited,  and  hunted  up,  and  shown  up  to  the  public  as  former 
prisoners ;  but  we  write  to  them. 

Warden  BRUSH.     I  speak  of  the  unmarried  women. 
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Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Yes ;  we  follow  them,  and  know  where  they 
are.  In  1884  and  1885,  there  were  840  women  in  prison  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Warden  BRUSH.  You  receive  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Yes,  all  the  long-sentence  women ;  the 
women  who  are  sentenced  for  less  than  one  year  are  retained  in 
jail. 

Warden  BRUSH.     Are  most  of  them  felons  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.     ~No. 

Mr.  ROSENAU.  The  prison  at  Sherborn  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions which  has  become  famous,  because  women  have  the  entire 
management.  Will  Mrs.  JOHNSON  give  us  some  details  of  the 
financial  management  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  The  purchasing  for  the  prison  is  all  done  by 
the  superintendent. 

Mr.  CLEMENT  H.  FAY.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  answering, 
as  one  of  the  prison  commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  knowing  that  her  modesty  is  equal  to  her 
ability,  that  the  prison  at  Sherborn  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able penal  institutions  in  the  world.  Mrs.  JOHNSON  will  excuse 
me — she  may  not  forgive  me — if  I  say  that  you  must  not 
attribute  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  the  wonderful  success 
which  has  attended  the  management  of  that  prison.  I  should 
say  that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
been  eulogized  so  highly,  is  largely  indebted  for  its  success  to 
our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  CASSIDY.  But  I  know  that,  when  Mrs. 
JOHNSON  took  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison 
for  Women,  the  land  around  it  was  uncultivated,  or  nearly  so ; 
now  it  is  a  prosperous  farm.  There  were  no  cattle  there ;  now 
she  has  twenty  cows.  She  has  started  an  apiary.  She  has 
during  the  last  year  developed  the  culture  of  silk-worms.  It  is 
to  her  nice  tact,  to  her  constant  study  of  the  wants  of  humanity, 
to  unceasing  effort  on  her  part  to  create  an  interest  in  these 
industries  in  the  minds  of  her  prisoners,  that  she  is  indebted  in 
no  small  degree  for  her  marvelous  success.  The  financial 
record  shows  that  she  purchases  her  supplies  at  most  reasonable 
figures.  I  may  give  you  one  marked  instance.  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
will  pardon  me  for  speaking  of  her  as  if  she  were  not  present — 
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the  steam-engine  which  furnishes  all  the  steam  power  of  the 
institution  was  bought  by  her  far  within  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  for  its  purchase.  She  is  capable  of  running  that 
engine  herself.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  reap  any  profit 
from  the  sale  of  silk ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  make  a 
success  of  the  growth  of  silk-worms.  It  requires  the  utmost 
patience,  study  and  watchfulness.  I  wish  that  you  could  see,  as 
I  have  seen,  the  results  of  that  experiment,  and  note  the  intense 
interest  which  it  has  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  these  unfortunate 
women ;  their  minds  are  diverted  from  the  past,  a  brighter 
future  is  opened  up  to  them,  they  reverence  the  wonderful 
development  of  nature,  not  only  in  the  growth  of  silk,  but  in  the 
culture  of  the  field,  and  the  development  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  It  is  a  part  of  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  system  to  interest  the 
prisoners  in  the  live  stock-  if  you  visit  the  barn,  you  will  find 
that  each  cow  has  an  individual  name,  "  Daisy,"  "  Cowslip," 
"  Little  Buttercup,"  and  the  like.  She  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
grade  the  hens  (which  are  another  large  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  source  of  revenue — at  least  they  do  their 
duty  under  her  management)  in  four  divisions,  like  the  inmates 
themselves.  Now  that  might  be  called  reductio  ad  absurdum  / 
but  it  is  not  so.  Those  poor  women  take  the  keenest  interest 
in  such  things  ;  and  it  is  this  broad  humanity,  coupled  with  a 
rare  intelligence,  which  has  made  Mrs.  JOHNSON  what  she  is,  and 
which  has  made  the  institution  what  it  is.  [Applause.] 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  would  like  to  observe  that  the  success 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  one 
individual.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

Mr.  FAY.     I  refuse  to  retract  what  I  have  said. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  That  prison  has  been  in  operation  for 
sixty  years ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  who  has 
charge  of  it.  It  will  go  on  precisely  the  same,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, with  any  warden.  The  system  itself  is  a  guarantee 
for  its  continuance. 

Superintendent  PATTERSON.  I  listened  to  Mrs.  JOHNSON  with 
great  pleasure.  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  some  women  to 
be  placed  in  reformatories,  and  I  believe  in  women  having  the 
charge  of  them.  [Applause.]  But  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  if  I  under- 
stood her  correctly,  says  that  it  is  no  part  of  her  business  to 
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inquire  into  the  past  history  of  any  prisoner.  Now,  my  friend 
Mr.  BROCKWAY  (who  is  not  present)  makes  that  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  system  ;  lie  examines,  with  minute  detail,  into  the 
past  record  of  his  men,  in  order  that  he  may  build  upon  a 
proper  foundation.  When  a  physician  is  called  to  treat  a  pa- 
tient, the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  search  for  the  cause  and  origin 
of  the  disease,  and  a  physician  who  should  go  to  work  without 
forming  any  diagnosis  of  the  case  in  hand  would  be  a  very 
unsafe  medical  counselor.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  reformatory 
work,  the  first  step  is  to  get  at  the  foundation.  There  may  be 
something  away  back  in  the  lives  of  these  women  which  needs 
to  be  corrected ;  and  how  can  you  correct  it,  if  you  do  not 
inquire  into  their  history?  I  want  to  ask  Mrs.  JOHNSON:  Do 
you  have  any  men  in  your  prison  as  officers  or  employes  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  No,  sir,  we  have  not.  We  have  seme  men 
employed  on  the  outside :  an  engineer,  two  firemen,  two  night 
watchmen,  two  farmers,  a  man  in  the  stock-barn,  a  carpenter, 
and  a  stableman. 

Superintendent  PATTERSON.  Do  you  ever  have  occasion  to 
call  upon  any  of  these  men ''. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.     Yes,  sometimes. 

Superintendent  PATTERSON.  You  sometimes  have  women 
you  can't  control  yourself '. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Yes,  but  rarely.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
women  received  after  a  protracted  spree,  in  a  condition  of 
delirium  tremens,  or  of  nervous  exhaustion,  require  to  be  taken 
to  a  cell,  or  to  the  hospital,  or  to  some  place  where  they  can  not 
injure  themselves  or  others.  They  are  not  responsible,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  a  matron  to  struggle  with  a  strong  woman 
under  those  circumstances.  I  often  call  a  man,  usually  one  of 
the  svatchmen,  to  do  that.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  say  one 
word  in  regard  to  histories.  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  women  came  for.  Of  course,  the  commitments 
are  all  on  file ;  I  can  know,  at  any  time,  if  it  is  important.  But 
if  the  officers,  who  are  women,  know  that  a  woman  has  been 
committed  as  a  thief,  I  have  felt  that  they  might  say :  "  Now, 
we  must  be  very  careful  and  keep  everything  valuable  out  of 
sight."  The  very  fact  that  she  is  watched  over  in  that  way 
might  make  her  try  and  see  if  she  could  take  anything  without 
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their  knowing  it.  It  has  worked  well  not  to  know  it.  Women 
are  very  sensitive  about  being  in  prison.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for 
a  woman  to  come  out  of  prison,  go  into  the  world,  and  get  on 
in  life,  if  everybody  knows  about  it.  It  is  hard  for  a  man 
who  has  been  in  prison  to  find  a  place  to  work,  but  it  is  much 
harder  for  a  woman.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  has  misbehaved,  I 
hope  they  will  be  forgiven.  We  must  not  keep  the  remem- 
brance of  misconduct  before  them,  if  we  hope  to  reform  them 
or  to  help  them. 

Mr.  LYTLE.  Do  they  not  tell  the  officers  themselves  fre- 
quently ?  We  find  that  the  men  do. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  think  not.  They  are  instructed  not  to  talk 
about  their  past  life.  It  is  a  subject  they  like  to  talk  about,  and 
to  make  as  much  of  as  possible  ;  but  I  have  felt  that  it  was  not 
a  wise  thing  to  do,  and  their  past  lives  are  not  talked  of. 

Mr.  LYTLE.  Do  they  not  talk  of  their  past  lives  with  their 
companions  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  If  they  do,  it  is  done  on  the  sly ;  we  can  not 
watch  everything ;  it  is  not  allowed. 

A  DELEGATE.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  your  system  and  Mr.  BROCKWAY'S  that  he  has  to  know 
the  prisoner's  history,  because  he  is  under  an  indeterminate 
sentence ;  but  in  your  prison,  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  not 
in  force  ? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.     I  think  so. 

A  DELEGATE.  It  is  necessary  that  the  previous  record  of  a 
man  should  be  known  under  Mr.  BROCKWAY'S  system,  because 
he  must  know  the  time  when  he  is  entitled  to  be  released.* 

Mr.  CASSIDY.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  only  an  experi- 
ment. 

Superintendent  WARNER.  I  can  not  refrain  from  wholly 
endorsing  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  position  in  regard  to  the  prisoner's 
record.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  to  the  criminal  as 
to  blot  out,  if  possible,  all  remembrance  of  his  former  life. 
Those  who  are  in  charge  of  prisons  know  that  there  is  a  strong 
inclination  among  prisoners  to  reveal  the  dark  shadows  of  their 


*  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of  this  remark,  if  the  speaker  is  correctly 
reported.— F.  H.  W. 
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history.  Whenever  a  prisoner  attempts  to  speak  to  me  of  his 
past  life,  I  say :  "  Stop ;  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  it. 
I  find  you  in  my  charge  as  you  are.  I  want  you  to  do  certain 
things ;  I  want  to  turn  your  mind  in  another  direction.  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  I  believe  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  for 
any  prison  manager  to  rake  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

THE  CHAIR  asked  Mrs.  HARVIE,  of  Toronto,  to  speak. 

Mrs.  HARVIE.  Mr.  President,  delegates,  and  friends :  I  feel 
that  the  subject  before  this  Congress  at  the  present  time  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  that  it  requires  not  a  few  minutes,  but 
hours,  and  even  days,  for  its  full  consideration.  It  has  been 
touched  to-night  at  almost  every  point,  and  I  feel  very  thankful 
for  the  privilege  of  being  present;  nevertheless,  there  are  one  or 
two  things  that  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  kindly  bear 
with  me.  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  outsider.  I  never 
have  had  any  connection  with  prison  management  in  any 
capacity  in  my  life,  though  I  have  for  ten  or  twelve  years  been 
laboring  among  the  criminal  classes  in  our  city. 

1  am  about  to  make  an  assertion,  with  which  you  may  not  all 
agree  ;  but  I  make  it  in  good  faith,  and  I  stand  by  it ;  it  is  this : 
Do  not  crowd  anybody — man,  woman  or  child — hastily,  needlessly, 
recklessly,  into  the  ranks  of  our  criminal  classes.  [Applause.] 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  pained  as  I  was  two  weeks 
ago,  while  visiting  a  county  prison  in  Ontario.  As  I  passed 
through  the  hall,  going  out,  I  saw  in  a  corridor  beside  an  iron 
door  or  gate  a  little  lad,  a  sorry  figure ;  but  I  am  glad  that  he 
was  alone.  The  governor  was  a  wise  and  humane  man,  and  was 
treating  the  little  fellow  as  well  as  his  appliances  would  allow. 
I  went  over  to  him  and  put  my  hand  in  between  the  prison  bars, 
and  said  :  "  My  dear  little  boy,  how  is  it  you  are  here  ?  What's 
the  matter  ?  Where  is  your  father  ?  Where  is  your  mother  I 
What  have  you  done  ?  "  The  moment  I  touched  his  hand,  the 
child  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  where 
father  is  ;  I  do  not  know  where  mother  is  ;  I  stole  some  money, 
and  I  must  go  to  the  Reformatory  for  three  years."  Friends,  I 
know  the  reformatory  to  which  he  was  going ;  it  is  a  grand 
institution,  I  know  that  the  superintendent  there  does  the  best 
he  can  for  those  under  his  charge ;  but  I  know  that,  like  many 
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other  prisons  in  Ontario,  it  lacks  facilities  for  the  classification  of 
inmates;  and  that  boy  of  ten  years  must  there  mingle  with 
hardened  boys,  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  Is 
it  not  a  shame,  in  a  Christian  country,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
bring  any  ameliorating  or  helpful  influences  to  bear  on  a  little 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but  we  must  send  him  to  the 
criminal  ranks?  I  visit  a  female  reformatory  very  frequently, 
and  I  have  seen  there  a  beautiful  girl,  tall,  well-formed,  graceful, 
with  a  nice  face ;  it  seems  almost  like  a  good  face.  One  day  I 
said  to  her  :  "My  child,  what  brings  you  here?"  "Oh,"  said 
she,  "  Mrs.  HARVIE,  I  got  to  going  out  late  at  night,  I  would  not 
mind  father,  and  I  would  not  do  as  mother  said,  and  father 
heard  about  the  Reformatory,  and  so  I  was  sent  up  here,  and  I 
must  stay  twenty  months."  Friends,  that  girl  (not  by  any  fault 
of  the  superintendents,  because  they  are  both  of  them  grand 
women,  and  do  everything  they  can,  with  the  conveniences  they 
have)  is  to-day  sitting  beside  a  woman  who  would  buy  and  sell 
her  soul  as  readily  as  any  common  commodity  in  the  market. 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  meet.  Let  us  have 
our  industrial  schools,  our  inebriate  asylums  for  those  addicted 
to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drink ;  let  us  have  the  best 
contrivances  and  means  to  keep  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and 
women,  out  of  the  criminal  ranks,  and  away  from  others  more 
depraved  than  themselves.  [Applause.] 

Just  a  word  or  two,  about  the  female  prisoner  after  her 
discharge.  The  woman  in  prison  has  been  dealt  with  sufficiently 
to-night,  by  the  speakers  preceding  me.  I  was  glad  indeed  to 
hear  all  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  dear  sister  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  pray  God  to  bless  her,  and  all  the  other  dear 
sisters  in  this  grand  work.  But  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  this  convention  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  discharged  prisoner.  [Applause.] 
Let  us  have  our  prison-gate  missions ;  let  us  go  to  the  gate  of 
the  prison  and  meet  our  girls  and  women  as  they  come  out.  I 
do  not  desire  to  say  this  for  the  sake  of  saying  it ;  but  I  have 
gone  many  times  to  the  jail  and  reformatory  in  this  city,  and 
brought  away  young  girls.  One  instance  comes  to  my  recollec- 
tion now,  when  I  was  followed  by  five  men.  These  five  men  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  way  across  from  the  jail  to  the  city.  What  would 
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have  been  the  consequence,  if  I  had  not  been  there  to  help  and- 
protect  the  dear  young  girls  I  Take  the  girls  and  women  by  the 
hand,  when  they  come  out  of  prison,  and  lift  them  up ;  take 
them  to  the  churches ;  lift  them  out  of  the  prison  life,  always 
remembering  that  they  are  weak,  and  not  altogether  respon- 
sible for  the  associations  and  circumstances  which  have  made 
them  so. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  which  I  noticed 
that  the  sister  did  not  mention,  when  speaking  of  the  women 
in  prison ;  it  is  the  importance  of  religious  instruction  in 
prison.  Some  one  said  here,  to-night :  "  Let  us  have  moral  men 
and  women  as  officers  in  our  prisons."  I  will  go  a  step  further, 
and  say :  "  Let  us  have  Christian  men  and  women  in  our 
prisons ; "  and  let  us  have  religious  instruction  given.  A  guard 
in  the  Women's  Reformatory  in  this  city  said  to  me,  a  short 
time  ago :  "  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  without  the 
Sunday-school,  or  without  the  weekly  service.  I  almost  think 
we  could  not  stay  here."  And,  as  a  result  of  our  Sunday-school 
work,  I  may  refer  to  a  young  woman  who  was  converted  in  the 
school.  I  have  beside  me  a  gospel  leaflet,  which  this  young 
woman  wrote,  and  which  is  being  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
country.  She  holds  a  responsible  position  in  an  important 
institution  in  our  province.  I  can  point  to  you  fully  forty  who 
have  come  out  of  our  jail  and  reformatory  in  Toronto,  who  are 
now  respectable,  lovely,  good  women ;  and  who  are  to-day  living 
in  comfortable  homes. 

Before  sitting  down,  I  wish  to  add  one  little  sentence  to  the 
welcome  that  was  given  last  Saturday  night  so  heartily,  and 
which  was  so  gracefully  lesponded  to.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  ex-President  of  the  United  States  characterized  it  as  a  many- 
sided  welcome.  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  Canadian  welcome,  a 
Toronto  welcome  and  an  Irish  welcome.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  still  wanted  one  more  side,  to  make  it  complete.  I  am  very 
glad,  my  friends,  to  be  able  to  give  the  delegates  to  this  great 
Conference  a  woman's  welcome  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 
In  the  name  of  the  many  Christian  women  who  dwell  in 
Toronto,  and  taf  the  many  women  associated  with  me  in  prison 
reform,  and  of  the  depraved  and  degraded  women  who  fill  our 
jails  and  prisons,  I  bid  you  welcome,  and  I  pray  God  to  bless 
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you  and  prosper  you  in  your  mighty  work,  that  you  may  be  the 
instruments  in  his  hand  of  ushering  in  that  glorious  day  when 
vice  and  crime  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  reign 
from  the  river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  I  shall  detain  you  a  few  moments 
only,  merely  to  explain  one  or  two  points  in  the  care  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  Ohio,  especially  in  Cincinnati.  The  law  of  Ohio 
in  reference  to  the  commitment  of  juvenile  offenders  to  the 
House  of  Kefuge  and  to  the  Reform  School,  especially  to  the 
House  of  Refuge,  reads  that  no  commitment  to.  a  House  of 
Refuge  shall  be  for  less  time  than  till  he  or  she  attains  his  or 
her  majority;  but  any  inmate,  by  whomsoever  committed,  may 
at  any  time  be  discharged  by  the  directors,  or  may  be  permitted 
to  leave  such  institution  until  required  to  return  ;  and  such  per- 
mission shall  in  no  wise  be  construed  as  a  final  discharge  from 
the  guardianship  of  said  directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

I  will  mention  another  point.  In  the  State  Reform  School, 
a  few  years  ago,  they  used  to  receive  children  who  were  com- 
mitted for  incorrigibility,  and  also  for  vagrancy,  without  being 
convicted  of  crime;  but,  some  years  ago,  the  law  was  changed, 
so  as  to  admit  none  except  those  committed  on  a  criminal 
charge.  While  that  law  was  amended  for  the  State  Reform 
School  in  one  direction,  we  were  having  the  law  governing  the 
House  of  Refuge  amended  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that 
children  might  be  committed  without  having  the  brand  of  crime 
placed  upon  them.  To  show  the  effect  of  this,  we  have  had  two 
Toronto  boys,  who  found  their  way  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
They  happened  to  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  had  they  been 
over  sixteen,  they  would  have  been  charged  with  loitering ;  or, 
had  there  been  no  House  of  Refuge  there,  they  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  workhouse.  Instead  of  that,  they  were  sent  to  the 
House  of  Refuge,  on  the  charge  of  being  children  without  a 
proper  or  suitable  home.  That  is  the  only  offense  charged 
against  them  on  the  books.  Just  as  soon  as  I  found  out  where 
they  came  from,  and  could  communicate  with  their  parents,  I 
made  arrangements  to  send  them  home.  One  was  sent  home  a 
year  ago ;  the  other  will  be  sent  home  soon. 
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There  is  another  point  I  may  mention.  The  statute  provides 
that  any  infant  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  may  be  arrested 
for  any  offense,  and  brought  before  a  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  same,  if  remanded  for  trial  and  unable  to  furnish  bail,  in 
any  county  where  a  House  of  Refuge  is  situated,  shall  be  sent  to 
such  House  of  Refuge  to  await  trial,  and  in  no  case  to  the 
county  jail.  The  law  is  mandatory.  Under  that  law,  I  receive 
many  boys  who  are  awaiting  trial,  and  during  that  time  they  go 
to  school,  have  work  and  recreation,  and  are  under  proper 
discipline,  and  not  subjected,  as  they  would  be  in  jail,  to  influ- 
ences that  are  bad  and  vile. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Under  any  circumstances,  is  it  not,  in 
your  opinion,  very  pernicious  to  send  a  boy  to  a  House  of 
Refuge,  or  to  a  lock-up  of  any  kind  ? 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  That  depends.  We  do  not  lock 
him  up.  We  have  many  homeless  children  sent  to  us.  I  do  not 
believe  in  detaining  boys  too  long ;  and  I  assisted  to  amend  the 
law  so  that  a  boy  committed  to  our  institution  could  go  out  on 
parole. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Is  it  not  dangerous  for  the  future  of  a 
boy  to  lock  him  up,  even  if  he  has  committed  crime  ? 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  Not  if  he  has  improper  parents. 
If  he  is  discharged  with  a  reprimand,  and  goes  back  home,  very 
likely  his  parents  will  teach  him  to  steal. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  The  law  should  hold  parents  responsible 
for  their  children  ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  incarceration  of  boys :  is  it  not  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
cedure for  their  future  ? 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  In  my  institution  I  should  say  not ; 
I  can  not  speak  for  others.  If  a  boy  becomes  institutionized,  I 
think  it  is  an  injury  to  him ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  wrong  to  send  a  boy  to  prison  or  to  a  reformatory,  under 
any  circumstances. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  No  boy  ought  to  be  locked  up,  under  any 
circumstances,  if  there  is  any  possible  way  of  avoiding  it  — 

Superintendent  OLIVER.     Certainly  not. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Because  you  cannot  tell  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  his  future.  A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  whom  I  know 
very  well,  a  pretty  close  observer  of  animal  nature  and  a  great 
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fancier  of  dogs,  particularly  of  fierce  dogs, — he  is  a  dog-fighter, — 
once  said  to  me  that  no  dog  that  goes  into  the  dog-catcher's 
wagon  is  ever  worth  a  cent  ever  afterwards.  [Laughter.]  So,  I 
say,  no  boy  was  ever  locked  up  for  wrong-doing  and  the  wrong 
eradicated  by  that  proceeding.  The  first  plunge  is  like  that  of 
a  boy  into  water,  for  his  first  swim ;  the  terror  of  the  prison  is 
then  gone,  and  he  soon  becomes  used  to  it. 

Superintendent  OLIVER.  You  do  not  believe  in  juvenile 
reformatories  at  all  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.     No,  I  do  not. 

The  Congress  adjourned. 


FIFTH  DAY  — WEDNESDAY. 

At  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Congress  reassembled.  In  the 
absence  of  President  HAYES,  (who  was  obliged  to  leave  Toronto 
to  attend  the  Centennial  Anniversary,  in  Philadelphia,  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  Vice- 
President  BRINKERHOFF  took  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  PHILLIPS. 

LETTER  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  LYNCH. 

The  following  letter  from  Archbishop  LYNCH  was  read  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary: 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  PALACE,  TORONTO,  Sept.  14,  '87. 
To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Congress,  Toronto: 

SIR, — Permit  me  to  give  expression  to  a  few  thoughts  on  prison  affairs. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  consider — 

First — Would  it  be  well  to  have  a  jail  delivery  once  or  even  twice  a  year,  to 
examine  the  cases  in  view  of  shortening  sentences  of  prisoners,  such  as  the  case 
of  a  father  of  a  family  who  committed  a  crime  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  drunk- 
enness, but  who  hitherto  bore  a  good  character,  and  is  likely  to  be  reformed  in  a 
shorter  time  than  his  sentence  called  for  ?  His  family  suffers,  and  the  criminal 
also,  in  remorse  for  the  suffering  of  his  family.  Could  such  persons  be  admitted 
to  bail,  or  with  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police 
authorities  ? 

Second — Should  not  men  who  brutally  beat  their  wives  be  punished  cor- 
porally by  the  lash  for  inflicting  wounds  on  their  inuocent  and  forgiving  wives  ? 

Third— Could  there  be  any  remedy  suggested  to  prevent  crime?  It  is  engen- 
dered principally  on  the  streets  in  youth.  They  were  condemned  to  the  filthy 
lanes  and  miserable  houses,  and  often  with  bad  fathers  and  mothers.  The  child- 
ren have  no  place  to  play  or  amuse  themselves  except  the  streets,  and  children 
require  amusement  and  fresh  air  as  much  as  they  do  food.  The  streets,  with 
bad  companions,  are  their  ruin.  Lanes  and  filthy  tenement-houses  are  the 
nurseries  of  crime.  Could  there  be  any  remedy  suggested  to  compel  landlords  to 
keep  their  houses  and  surroundings  in  a  proper  condition? 

Yours  faithfully, 

f  JOHN  JOSEPH  LYNCH, 

Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
183 
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An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion by  Dr.  DANIEL  CLARK,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Provincial  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Toronto,  to  visit  that 
institution. 

NEXT   MEETING. 

Mr.  WINES  announced  that  the  board  of  directors  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Boston,  in  the  month  of  June,  1888. 

THE  CHAIR  announced  the  regular  order  of  the  day,  "  The 
Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Conditional  Liberation,"  and  asked 
Mr.  BROCKWAY,  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  to 
take  the  platform. 

ADDRESS  ;     BY    MR.    Z.    R.    BROCKWAY. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of  speakers  who 
ought  to  be  squelched:  first,  those  who  have  nothing  to  say; 
and  second,  those  who  have  something  to  say  and  don't  know 
how  to  say  it.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  say  it.  [Laughter.]  Long  ago  I  decided  that  I  never  would 
make  an  apology,  and  I  do  not  make  one  now.  So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  But  if 
your  expectations  are  that  I  will  present  anything  like  a  cohe- 
rent analysis  or  discussion  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  you 
will  be  disappointed,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  it 
much  attention.  I  shall  content  jnyself  with  running  over  a 
few  points  and  memoranda,  that  may  serve  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion after  the  more  formal  and  better  prepared  address  of  Mr. 
SMITH,  who  is  to  follow  me. 

The  first  suggestion  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  that 
reform  in  criminal  legislation,  which  has  come  in  these  latter 
days  to  be  denominated  the  "indeterminate  sentence,"  is  in  an 
article  in  a  London  review,  about  1830  or  1831,  which  contained 
some  well-founded  strictures  upon  the  plan  then  prevalent,  (and 
unfortunately  now  prevalent),  of  the  frequent  arrest  and  tem- 
porary detention  of  misdemeanants,  and  others  in  prison,  which 
was  said  to  be  totally  inadequate  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
society  against  crime.  This  article  appears  to  have  attracted 
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the  attention  of  Archbishop  WHATKLY,  of  Dublin,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Earl  GREY,  in  the  year  1832,  he  uses  these  significant 
words:  "It  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable  that  those  who  so 
conduct  themselves  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine  them  in 
houses  of  correction,  should  not  be  turned  loose  upon  society 
again,  until  they  give  some. indication  that  they  are  prepared  to 
live  without  a  repetition  of  their  offenses."  He  then  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  they  be  required  to  earn  a  stipulated  amount  of 
money,  instead  of  being  sentenced  for  short  determinate  periods. 

Very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  WHATELY'S 
suggestion,  until  MAOONOCHIE,  at  Norfolk  Island,  in  that  won- 
derful work  which  he  accomplished  under  so  many  difficulties, 
discovered  the  necessity  of  some  other  motive  than  the  rewards 
which  he  was  able  to  give ;  and  a  very  short  time  before  he 
retired — and  he  died,  I  believe,  very  soon  after  he  retired — he 
urged  that  a  law  be  passed  sentencing  convicts,  not  for  a  defi- 
nite period  of  time,  but  to  earn  a  certain  number  of  marks  in 
demeanor  and  labor,  and  certain  marks  to  be  awarded  by  the 
moral  instructor  or  chaplain.  That  was  his  plan. 

Now  the  English  and  Irish  system  I  understand  to  be  based 
upon  the  principle  that  MACONOCHIE  advocated,  and  the  chief 
merit  of  it  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  are  sen- 
tenced absolutely  for  five  years,  but  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn,  in  some  greater  degree  than  under  our  good-time  laws,  an 
abatement  or  reduction  of  their  sentence.  It  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  efficiency  of  applying  this  system,  as  indicated  by 
the  conditions  of  earning,  that  benefits  the  convict. 

In  this  country,  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  immediately 
after  the  National  Prison  Congress  of  18TO  at  Cincinnati,  where, 
in  connection  with  another  question,  the  subject  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  was  quite  fully  presented.  The  papers  noticed 
it,  and  legislatures  called  for  addresses  on  the  matter,  at  least  in 
Michigan  and  Illinois ;  but  it  was  voted  a  scheme  of  the  cranks, 
and  dropped,  until  the  "  three-year  law,"  the  first  enactment  at 
all  embodying  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  that 
I  know  of  in  America,  was  passed  in  Michigan — a  law  that  fell 
into  disuse  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 
has  since  been  declared  unconstitutional,  owing  to  some  tech- 
nical defect,  and  not  at  all  because  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
13 
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the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
inoperative  there  now.  I  think  it  is  in  force  in  one  county  at 
present,  the  county  in  which  Detroit  is  situated,  but  it  is  inoper- 
ative in  all  the  other  counties. 

In  187fi,  when  I  went  to  Elmira,  full  of  the  idea  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  for  the  Reformatory,  there  was  no  act  gov- 
erning the  prison  except  that  authorizing  its  construction  and 
providing  for  its  control  by  a  board  of  commissioners.  I  pre- 
pared a  bill  embodying  the  full  idea  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  assembled  our  board  (with  somewhat  of  misgiv- 
ing) to  consider  it.  We  had  a  lawyer,  an  ex-judge,  SINCLAIR 
TOUSEY,  (a  level-headed  man,  president  of  the  American  News 
Company),  another  lawyer  named  KING,  and  young  PILSBURY, 
who  was  superintendent  of  prisons  in  our  state, — the  son  of  his 
father.  On  reading  the  bill,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  silence, 
Mr.  TOUSEY  said  :  "Go  it."  Mr.  KING  said  :  "  I  never  heard  of 
the  idea  before,  but  it  strikes  me  favorably ;  I  approve  of  it.'T 
Every  member  of  the  board  approved  of  it.  We  went  to  the 
legislature  with  it,  but  found  it  necessary  afterward  to  put  in  a 
maximum  term,  in  order  to  get  the  bill  through  without  fac- 
tious opposition.  Ohio  now  has  a  similar  law,  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

A  DELEGATE.     Pennsylvania  has  it. 

ANOTHER  DELEGATE.     Minnesota  has  it  also. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Now,  to  make  the  thing  clear,  I  think  I  can 
not  do  better  than  to  give  you  the  analysis  of  the  subject  made 
by  Professor  VAN  HAMEL,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Amsterdam,  in  a  paper  lately  contributed  by  him  to  the 
"  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Prisons  in  France."  He 
divides  imprisoned  criminals  into  three  classes, — the  habitual 
incorrigible,  the  habitual  corrigible,  and  the  accidental.  The 
first  class,  he  says,  should  receive  what  we  would  call  an 
absolute  life-sentence ;  for  the  second  class  he  recommends  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  sentence  fixed  by  law,  with  discretion 
to  send  such  prisoners  out  on  a  conditional  release  or  ticket-of- 
leave ;  and  for  the  accidental  criminals  he  recommends  the  fully 
indeterminate  sentence,  without  any  maximum  or  minimum,  but 
with  unrestricted  authority  to  conditionally  release  or  re-arrest 
them,  or  to  terminate  absolutely  the  possible  period  of  sentence. 
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A  DELEGATE.  How  does  he  discriminate  between  the 
habitual  incorrigibles  and  the  habitual  corrigibles  ? 

Mr.  BROCKNVAY.  It  is  to  be  determined  by  statute ;  a  certain 
number  of  convictions  must  constitute  an  habitual  incorrigible. 
One  of  the  points  he  makes  (which  is  well  taken,  perhaps),  is  that 
the  determination  of  the  original  sentence  in  either  of  these  three 
divisions,  and  of  the  conditional  release  of  any  prisoner,  should 
alike  be  in  charge  of  the  judiciary.  Some  Frenchmen  recom- 
mend that  power  to  grant  a  conditional  release  be  vested  in 
the  court  by  which  the  prisoner  was  sentenced ;  but  he  recom- 
mends, on  the  contrary,  that  a  special  judge  be  appointed  in 
charge  of  that  duty  and  that  alone. 

So  much  for  a  little  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
idea,  and  an  analysis  of  it  to  date.  Now,  then,  the  true  idea  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  includes  all  classes  of  prisoners  in 
custody,  and  without  any  maximum  or  minimum  term.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  thus  applied  includes  conditional  release 
and  the  marking  system — they  are  inseparable ;  you  can  not 
consider  either  alone ;  but  together  they  form  a  system  well 
adapted  to  reformative  ends.  I  will  name,  without  elaborating 
any  more  than  I  can  help,  some  points  in  favor  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  They  are  seventeen  years  old ;  they  are  a 
"chestnut";  but  they  are  just  as  good  as  they  were  then,  and 
experience  has  verified  their  value. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  substitutes  in 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner — and,  which  is  more  important,  in  the 
mind  of  the 'people,  after  a  time — the  idea  of  correction  for  that 
of  punishment.  There  are  many  people  here,  I  have  no  doubt, 
who  will  object  to  abolishing  the  idea  of  punishment.  I  am  not 
going  to  abolish  penal  treatment ;  I  do  not  propose  to  abate,  or 
at  all  mollify,  the  stringency  of  prison  regulations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, prison  discipline  would  be  rather  intensified.  Under  the 
indeterminate  law,  a  man  would  not  necessarily  secure  his 
release  earlier  than  he  would  under  the  present  system ;  he 
might  be  detained  longer,  if  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  through 
the  thorough  reformative  course  of  treatment.  The  difference 
between  the  recognition  by  the  prisoner  of  any  sentence  upon 
him,  or  of  any  penalty  inflicted  upon  any  citizen  by  law,  or  of 
any  punishment  inflicted  upon  prisoner  or  child  by  any  parent 
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or  governor,  or  his  recognition  of  it  as  punishment,  just 
punishment,  the  proper  pay  for  the  thing  he  has  done,  or  his 
appreciation  of  it  as  the  necessary  pain  or  infliction  to  remedy 
that  in  him  out  of  which  lias  sprung  the  wrong  conduct,  or  to 
prepare  him  so  that  he  may  live  with  reasonable  safety  among 
citizens,  is  very  great.  It  is  fundamental.  1  have  no  hope — 
yes,  I  have  hope — that  the  man  who  has  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  his  wrong  act,  and  views  them  as  just  punishment  for 
it,  may  be  benefitted,  for  he  may  for  a  time  be  restrained  ;  but 
he  is  never  a  safe  citizen. 

A  DELEGATE.     No. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  He  is  never  a  very  trustworthy  member  of 
the  household.  The  memory  of  pain  soon  fades,  and  the  penalty 
is  not  always  sure  to  follow  a  repetition  of  the  act.  But  when 
one  recognizes  that  his  conduct  is  but  the  expression  of  a  soul- 
defect  that  makes  him  unsafe  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
unsafe  in  the  judgment  of  his  parent,  to  go  out  and  do  as  others 
do,  and  when  he  receives  discipline  in  that  spirit,  when  he  finds 
himself  recovered,  and  begins  to  get  a  rational  confidence  that 
he  can  go  out,  he  is  vastly  more  likely  to  get  on,  than  if  he  had 
been  restrained  through  fear,  which  is  always  degrading.  You 
see  I  am  elaborating,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do. 

(2)  The  second  point  that  I  have  noted  is  that  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  contributes  to  the  idea  of  certainty,  as  opposed 
to  severity,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  crime  through  the 
operation  of  what  we  imagine  to  be — there  is  not  very  much  of  it 
— the  deterrent  principle.  I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  it ;  but 
I  can  not  discuss  it ;  I  will  simply  state  my  position.  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  by  everybody  that  certainty  and  celerity  of 
trial  and  conviction  and  cure,  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual 
criminal,  are  the  best  possible  preventives  of  crime,  in  his  case 
not  only,  but  for  all  who  know  about  it,  and  exert  the  best  influence 
both  upon  the  criminally  inclined  classes,  and  upon  society  at 
large.  This  principle  gives  us  a  very  great  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  misdemeanants.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1886, 
something  which  astonished  me  :  that  there  were  only,  I  think. 
3,300  felons  convicted  during  the  year,  but  286,700  misdemean- 
ants. 
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A  DELEGATE.     That  many  cases — not  persons. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Some  are  convicted  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  the  disparity  in  number  is  so  large,  that  the  importance  is 
just  as  great.  Mr.  BRUSH,  and  those  of  us  who  have  charge  of 
felons,  feel  a  sort  of  commiseration  for  Mr.  FELTON  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  treating  this  crowd  of  misdemeanants.  Com- 
mon misdemeanants  do  not  amount  to  very  much,  you  know,  as 
subjects  for  reformative  treatment.  But  these  felons  that  violate 
the  laws  and  become  subject  to  state  prison  punishment,  are 
worth  handling  ;  they  amount  to  a  good  deal.  We  don't  stoop 
to  misdemeanants  at  all ;  yet  the  fact  is  that  the  most  important 
question  for  this  association  to  take  up,  and  for  everybody  to 
take  up,  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  repression  of  crime,  is  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  these  misdemeanants;  no  doubt 
about  that.  Now,  then,  if  they  were  committed  indeterminately 
—why,  you  say,  a  man  might  be  kept  for  life  for  getting  drunk. 
Of  course  he  might ;  and  he  might  not.  If  they  were  com- 
mitted indeterminately,  and  a  thorough  scientific  (not  sym- 
pathetic or  revengeful)  diagnosis  made,— such  as  the  Jewish 
guardians  of  London  make  of  every  pauper  case  that  comes 
before  them — what  is  necessary  to  restore  this  pauper  to  a  self- 
supporting  condition  (and  they  do  it  in  some  instances) — what  is 
necessary  to  restore  this  misdemeanant,  so  that  we  ma^  feel  a 
reasonable  certainty  that  he  will  not  repeat  his  offense  within 
the  next  six  months,  and  be  sent  up  again — and  then,  if  he  were 
treated  scientifically,  rationally,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  the  criminal  classes,  we  should  have  less  of  high  crime, 
outrageous  crime,  than  we  have  now  ;  because  out  of  our  mis- 
demeanants come  almost  all  our  felons. 

(3)  Another  advantage  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  that 
it  centralizes  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  determining  the  date 
of  the  prisoner's  release.  Oh,  how  wonderfully  that  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  state !  How  vast  are  the  considerations  that 
determine  whether  a  man  shall  go  to  prison  for  the  minimum  or 
the  maximum  term  named  in  the  law!  I  have  often  told  it 
before,  yet  it  comes  back  to  me  now,  as  a  fitting  illustration  of 
the  utter  nonsense  of  leaving  such  questions  to  the  court,  at  the 
time  of  trial.  I  was  in  court,  one  day,  when  Judge  PACHEN 
sentenced  five  men,  felons,  to  the  state  prison,  for  one,  two, 
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three,  four  and  five  years.  I  could  not  see  any  good  reason  for 
varying  tlieir  terms ;  they  might  as  well  all  have  been  sent  for 
one  year,  or  two  years,  as  five  years ;  and  when  •  that  court 
adjourned,  I  went  to  the  judge,  and  said :  "  Will  you  tell  me 
what  considerations  influenced  you  to  send  these  men  for  differ- 
ent terms  to  the  state  prison  ? "  He  assumed  a  blank  look. 
"  Oli,"  he  said,  "  ask  me  something  easier ;  I  don't  know.'1 
That  is  about  the  amount  of  it.  Well,  now,  under  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  law,  the  court — you  may  have  a  court,  if  you 
please ;  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the  states,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  in  the  Dominion,  that  prevents  the  legislature  from 
creating  a  special  court,  charged  with  special  duties ;  call  it 
court  or  commission,  or  what  you  please ;  if  anybody  is  sensitive 
about  giving  the  power  of  conditional  deliberation  to  a  board  of 
prison  commissioners,  why  just  have  a  court ;  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  constitute  the  prison  commissioners  a  court,  and 
then  it  would  be  satisfactory.  Under  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
I  say,  this  responsibility  for  the  prisoner's  release  at  the  proper 
moment  devolves  upon  the  court,  and  you  are  sure  that  there  is 
some  uniformity  about  it,  that  actual,  important  considerations 
determine  the  date  of  his  release.  And,  besides,  you  get  the 
advantage  of  expert  aid.  Nobody  knows  so  well  as  that  officer 
in  a  prison,  whoever  he  is,  who  thoroughly  knows  his  prisoners, 
when  it  is  safe  to  release  them.  The  other  day  I  sent  around 
a  notice  to  all  the  officers  in  our  prison  that  have  charge  of 
prisoners,  asking  them  to  send  me  a  list  of  incorrigible  men, 
men  of  whom  they  have  no  hope.  Now  these  officers  are 
uneducated  men ;  they  are  men  whose  attention  has  not  been 
turned  to  the  subject  at  all;  they  have  been  busy  witli  per- 
functory duties  in  the  little  office  which  they  hold.  But  I  got, 
the  next  day,  a  list  of  perhaps  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  out  of 
our  eight  hundred  men ;  and  it  was  very  interesting  and  \  cry 
remarkable,  that  they  should  have  perceived  and  judged  so 
accurately,  only  knowing  the  prisoners  as  they  see  them  under 
their  charge.  If  they  can  do  that,  then  the  warden,  who  has 
access  to  the  prisoner  in  all  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution,  and  knows  the  result  of  all  the  tests  applied  under 
this  system,  could  be  of  the  greatest  service,  as  an  expert,  in 
determining  the  proper  date  of  a  man's  release. 
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(4)  Another   interesting  and  useful   effect   of  the   indeter- 
minate  sentence   is  that  it  changes   the   usual   and   inevitable 
attitude  of  the  keeper  to  the  convict  under  the  old  system.     Let 
me  see  if  I  can  make  myself  plain.     This  is  not  chimerical,  it 
comes  from  practical  observation.     I  say  that  there  is  between 
the  warden  or  head  of  a  prison,  who  has  the  legal  custody  of 
the  prisoners  under  the  determinate  sentence,  and  the  prisoners 
themselves,  an  inevitable  antagonism.     Perhaps  neither  of  them 
may  be  conscious  of  it  at  all.     One  says :  "  I  am  the  keeper ;  I 
want  and  intend  to  detain  you  for  the  period  of  your  sentence." 
Properly  so.     "  I  want  to  go,  by  any  means,"  eays  the  prisoner ; 
"  if  I  can  not  go  one  way,  I  want  to  go  another."     Now  you 
may  treat  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  give  him  such 
proper  indulgences  as  may  be  allowed ;  you  may  preach  him  the 
soundest  of  sermons,  and  all  that ;  but  you  never  get  over  this 
antagonism  between  his  view  of  the  situation  and  your  own. 
It  is  always  an  obstacle  to  moulding  his  character  and  making 
him  what  he  ought  to  be. 

(5)  Another  point  is,  that  it  centres  upon  the  warden — this 
follows  naturally  from  the  statement  I  have  just  made  ; — it  cen- 
tres upon  the  warden  (who  is  the  doctor,  for  this  particular  work) 
the  cure  of  the  criminal  instinct  in  this  man,  and  his  proper  res- 
toration to  society ;  it  centres  upon  him  the  finesse,  the  wrong 
methods,   the  criminal  habits  of  the  prisoner.      For,  the  very 
moment  you  have  him  in  prison  on  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  the  warden,  is  understood  by  him  to  be  influential— as  he  is 
very  influential — in  determining  the  date  of  his  discharge,  a  new 
activity  arises  in  his  mind.     He  desires  to  convince  the  warden 
that  he  is  fit  to  go  out,  and  he  resorts  to  crookedness  to  accom- 
plish his  end.      Here  begins  our  reformatory  work.     That    is 
delightful.       He     lies    awake    nights,    and    plans    spider-web 
approaches.     You  are  busy ;  the  prisoner  chooses  his  words ;  he 
suggests  the  motives  that  are  to  influence  your  mind,  in  wonder- 
ful ways.    It  is  marvelously  interesting  to  observe  it.    But  if  the 
head  of  the  prison  is  an  expert,  if  he  knows  what  he  is  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  is  quick  to  see  it,  the  prisoner  comes  up  on  one 
line  and  falls  back,  and  then  on  another,  until  he  has  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  time,  when  he  awakens  to  a  realization  of  the  fact ; 
then  almost  invariably  you  get  his  co-operation.    If  the  prison  er 
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with  this  intense  desire,  working  by  false  methods,  meets  a  wise 
man,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  next  development  in  his  case  will 
be  an  honest  effort  to  get  out  in  the  way  which  you  mark  out  for 
him.  Of  course,  that  is  the  beginning  of  his  convalescence  or  cure. 

(6)  Another  minor  point  for  consideration,  not  at  all  for  dis- 
cussion, unless  somebody  wants  to  talk  about  it,  is  that  it  facili- 
tates the  release  of  the  prisoner  at  the  best  point  of  time,  and 
under  the  best  circumstances.     The  determinate  sentence  fixes 
that  absolutely  ;  but  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  your  man 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  disciplinary  regime,  and  now 
goes  forth  with  the  best  impulse.     Not  that  I  rely  very  much 
upon  impulse,  untrained   impulse,  untested  impulse ;  it  is  not 
worth  much  ;  but,  when  a  man  has  worked  steadily  for  months, 
and  honestly  earned  his  promotion,  you  may  discover  in  him  just 
the  moment  of  hopefulness  and  encouragement,  which  is  the 
moment  at  which  he  should  be  sent  out   on  some  particular 
employment. 

(7)  The  next  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  that  the 
indeterminate  sentence  surrounds  the  prisoner  with  the  strength 
of  legal  liability  after  his  release.     That  is  very  essential.     For 
the  class  of  prisoners  denominated  "  habitual  incorrigibles,"  men- 
tioned by  Professor  VAN  HAMEL,  it  would  not  be  any  great  ser- 
vice to  them  or  to  the  country,  to  allow  them  to  go  out ;  but  for 
the  second  class,  the  "  habitual  corrigibles,"  it  is  a  great  benefit ; 
and  for  the  third  class,  the  "accidentals,"  it  is  almost  indispens- 
able.    It  is  wonderful  what  it  does  for  a  man. 

(8)  Finally,  on  these  general  points,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  effective 
reformatory  system ;  for  it  supplies  the  strongest  and  almost  the 
only  true  motive  that  infiuences  a  man  to  properly  deport  him- 
self, properly  cultivate  himself,  properly  prepare  himself  for  free 
life.     Now,  if  I  am  not  occupying  too  much  time,  I  would  like 
to  explain  this,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  describing  my 
own  particular  work,  which  those  of  you  who  know  me,  know 
that  I  am  above  doing.     I  have  no  disposition  to  foist  my  partic- 
ular work  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  think  that  I  can  make  plain 
to  you  the  power  of  the  motive  which  I  am  illustrating,  inuiv 
easily  by  describing  my  process  of  treatment  than  in  any  other 
way.     I  will  try  to  do  it  briefly. 
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Our  prisoners  usually  come  up  from  New  York  in  groups 
of  ten.  Having  been  washed  and  clothed,  after  waiting  awhile, 
until  the  friskiness  and  nonsense  engendered  by  the  railroad 
ride  in  the  smoking-car  is  all  off,  they  find  themselves  alone 
in  a  clean  room.  All  is  hushed  and  still.  They  are  brought 
up  to  me,  one  by  one,  in  my  private  office.  There  a  series  of 
interrogations  takes  place,  going  back  into  their  ancestral 
history,  as  you  know — all  of  you  who  have  read  our  reports — 
and  into  their  early  life.  Not  very  much  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime ;  indeed  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  it,  unless  there  is  something  unusual  about  it.  Any  curi- 
osity in  relation  to  criminal  conduct  has  an  evil  effect,  and  to 
allow  the  prisoner  to  make  his  statement  how  he  came  to  get 
into  trouble,  is  only  to  allow  him  to  retail  the  false  plea  made 
on  his  trial,  probably  by  the  shyster  who  defended  him.  "We 
do  not  want  to  hear  that.  But,  in  this  process,  if  your  voice  is 
tender,  your  manner  interested,  as  you  go  back,  you  recall 
some  early  memories,  often  testing  thus  a  man's  moral  suscep- 
tibility. The  young  man  .sits  there,  answering  your  questions. 
I  say :  "  How  long  have  you  beeto  in  the  Tombs,  my  boy  ? " 
"  Four  weeks."  "  Who  came  to  see  you  there  ? "  "  Mother." 
"  Mother  ?  How  did  you  feel  when  you  saw  your  old  mother 
dragged  out  of  her  respectable  home,  through  all  the  reeking 
rottenness  of  the  Tombs',  to  see  her  oldest  son  a  felon  ? "  Well, 
nine  times  in  ten,  if  a  man  has  any  emotion,  I  get  it  right 
there.  Then  the  subject  is  immediately  dropped,  aud  his  atten- 
tion turned  to  something  else.  Having  gone  through  the  prelim- 
inary examination,  I  gather  the  men  in  a  group.  Now  I  come 
to  the  power  of  the  motive.  I  have  their  warrants  of  commit- 
ment, and  their  maximum  period,  of  course,  varies :  five,  ten, 
twenty  years,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  have  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  each  of  them,  and  know  the  soft,  tender  place 
in  each.  We  sit  down,  and  I  say :  "'  Well,  how  long  are  you 
going  to  stay?"  Sometimes  they  will  snicker  and  laugh. 
" How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  ? "  "I  don't  know."  " Well," 
I  say,  "  you,  John,  can  stay  five  years ;  that  is  all ;  you  cannot 
stay  any  longer  than  that.  You  can  stay  ten  years.  You  over 
there  can  stay  twenty  years."  They  don't  mind  it ;  they  do  not 
realize  it ;  one  year  is  as  a  thousand  to  them ;  they  don't  know 
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the  difference.  So  I  have  to  say :  "  Well,  let  me  see ;  yon  say 
your  mother  is  sixty ;  in  twenty  years  she  will  be  eighty,  if  she 
is  here — but  she  will  not  be  here.  Your  little  sister  is  fifteen ; 
in  ten  years  she  will  be  twenty-five,  and  married.  Five  years ; 
five  Christmas  days,  five  fourth  of  Julys."  Almost  always 
they  get  sobered  up  and  feeling  very  sad  about  it,  as  they  begin 
to  realize  their  position.  Now  then,  in  contrast,  say  :  "  But  any 
man  can  get  out  in  a  year ;  any  man."  You  can  see  on  their 
faces,  "  How  ?  What  have  I  got  to  do  to  get  out  in  a  year  ? " 
"  Why,  be  fit  to  go !  That  is  all.  The  moment  you  are  fit  to 
go  out,  we  will  send  you ;  but  you  are  not  fit  to  go  now."  I 
show  them  how  they  are  ostracized ;  how  they  are  vermin  in 
society.  I  say  to  them :  'k  Your  parents  in  the  city  are  enjoying 
the  teeming  throng  to-day  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  from 
which  you  have  come.  But  the  authorities  have  seized  you 
with  the  police  tongs,  and  they  have  put  you  into  this  Refor- 
matory ;  you  are  not  fit  to  go  out,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
community  and  the  courts  from  which  you  came.  You  have 
something  to  do  about  it,  if  you  are  going  to  get  out."  "  What 
will  I  do  ? "  Reform  ?  Not  much  !  I  don't  care  whether  they 
have  the  idea  of  reform  or  not.  Now  we  take  up  our  system, 
which  I  will  not  delay  you  to  describe,  and  I  say :  "  Do  this 
little  minute  thing,  and  be  very  careful  you  don't  neglect  it. 
If  you  do,  you  get  a  chocolate  (offense),  a  yellow  (derelict),  a 
pink  (neglect)  report;  and  when  you  get  one  chocolate  report, 
you  have  lost  a  month ;  three  yellow  reports,  you  have  lost  a 
month ;  six  pink  reports,  you  have  lest  a  month."  It  is  won- 
derful how  they  appreciate  it.  Judge  COWING  sent  me  a  man 
by  mistake  a  while  ago.  He  went  all  through  my  preliminary 
examination  with  a  scowl.  You  ought  to  have  seen  him,  in  this 
group,  begin  to  relax  the  lines  on  his  face,  take  in  the  situation, 
lean  forward  ;  and  he  made  a  perfect  record  every  day.  I  told 
the  judge  that  he  did  not  make  a  mistake.  The  effect  is  \vmi- 
derful  in  mollifying  a  man  of  that  class.  Now  the  process,  of 
course,  as  it  goes  on,  involves  a  perfect  record  every  month  in 
demeanor  and  in  labor  and  in  school ;  not  the  school  of  the 
moral  instructor,  but  the  secular  school,  as  it  would  be  called 
outside.  And  here  comes  in  an  opportunity  for  some  very  de- 
lightful work,  which  I  will  not  detain  you  to  describe.  I  must 
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mention,  however,  what  is  a  revelation  to  me  in  administering 
this  system.  A  man  comes  to  us  with  apparently  little  or  no 
coherent  will-power,  makes  a  little  feeble  effort,  and  falls  and 
flounders  on,  month  by  month ;  he  is  in  the  convict  grade ;  he 
has  lost  his  marks;  makes  a  little  effort  and  falls  back  again. 
Some  day  I  say :  "  Take  that  man  out  of  the  third  grade."  I 
have  seemed  to  discover  in  him  an  honest  effort  to  get  along. 
I  take  him  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  encouragement,  put  him  in  the  second  grade. 

A  DELEGATE.  You  do  that,  without  his  earning  his  marks  ? 
Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Yes,  as  an  act  of  grace,  when  the  subject  is 
in  a  fitting  condition  for  a  gracious  act,  but  not  as  a  matter  of 
favor — never.  I  will  mention  a  case;  that  of  a  man  who  for 
seventeen  months  was  in  the  convict  grade;  never  a  perfect 
month.  (I  was  looking  at  his  book,  accidentally,  two  or  three 
days  ago.)  I  restored  him  arbitrarily,  in  this  way,  several 
times,  and  now  he  has  five  straight  months  of  as  >  handsome 
unscratched  nines — for  that  is  the  perfect  number — as  ever  you 
saw.  The  page  looks  so  different ;  you  would  scarcely  recog- 
nize it;  and  yet  the  man  is  under  the  same  circumstances.  I 
speak  of  it  as  a  case  of  rationalistic  regeneration.  So  he  goes 
through,  under  the  influence  of  this  motive — which  it  is  won- 
derfully interesting  to  observe,  perfectly  fascinating ;  you  could 
not  avoid  being  interested  in  it — until,  having  fought  the  good 
fight,  he  gets  his  "  store  clothes,"  and  comes  down  to  the  office 
for  a  parole.  It  is  not  then,  with  him,  five  dollars,  or  ten  dollars, 
or  fifteen  dollars,  and  "  Good  bye,  John !  be  a  good  fellow  !  don't 
get  into  trouble  any  more  ! "  He  is  not  left  to  "  go  and  hunt  for 
himself,"  to  "  do  the  best  he  can."  Even  if  he  has  an  intention 
(as  most  convicts  have,  at  the  end  of  their  term)  to  do  right,  it 
is  not  very  strong.  But  a  situation  has  been  arranged  for ;  he 
himself  has  corresponded  with  an  employer,  with  our  approval, 
about  work  and  .a  situation.  The  employer  knows  his  whole 
history,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  takes  him ;  or  he  goes  home 
for  a  day  (not  more  than  a  day),  to  his  family,  and  goes  to  work 
the  next  day ;  but  we  prefer  that  he  should  go  directly  to  his 
employer.  You  should  see  the  glad  expectant  face  of  the 
prisoner,  when  he  'comes  in  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  his  parole, 
only  one  feature  of  which  I  need  to  mention.  I  say :  "  Keep 
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your  parole  like  a  man  for  six  months ;  correspond  with  us  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  with  the  certificate  of  the  employer,  that 
all  your  statements  are  true ;  then  I  will  examine  into  it,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  ;  and,  if  you  are  all  right,  I  will  ask  the 
managers  to  issue  you  an  absolute  release ;  then  you  will  be  scot- 
free.  But  if  you  break  your  parole,  we  shall  bring  you  in,  if  we 
can  find  you  ;  if  not,  we  shall  pass  a  resolution  that  your  parole 
is  broken,  and  henceforth  you  will  be  a  fugitive  from  justice." 
They  all  come  down  stairs,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  their 
parole.  They  go,  and  write  me  back  :  "  Got  home  this  morning ; 
they  did  not  expect  me ;  mother  fell  on  my  neck,  and  there  was 
a  joyous  time  ;  I  will  never  go  wrong  again."  That  is  a  good 
impulse,  whether  it  is  ephemeral  or  not ;  but  it  is  all  the  more 
important,  because  it  is  an  indication  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
impulses  that  the  man  has. 

A  DELEGATE.     Do  you  provide  situations  for  them  ? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.     Yes ;  it  is  not  difficult  at  all. 

Mr.  WINES.  They  very  generally  provide  them  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Yes ;  their  friends  very  largely  provide 
them.  When  a  person  is  paroled,  the  resolution  of  the  board  is 
"that  the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  parole"  him;  the 
prisoner  writes  to  his  family  or  friends,  and,  if  they  do  not  get 
him  a  situation,  the  superintendent  does ;  it  is  very  likely  at  his 
home. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
results;  and  I  will  make  it,  because  there  have  been  some 
criticisms  on  the  accuracy  of  our  statements.  We  are  getting 
now,  by  correspondence  with  all  of  the  two  thousand  men  whom 
we  have  sent  out,  facts  about  them  ;  and  I  have  at  home  letters 
from  Mr.  SAMUEL  BOOTH,  ex-Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  who,  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  no  other  compensation,  goes  all  the  time  among 
all  our  men,  receives  them  at  his  house  when  they  come  there, 
sees  their  reports,  comes  to  see  us  once  a  year,  and  then  for 
weeks  climbs  stairs,  and  goes  into  their  homes,  and  says :  "  I 
saw  Johnny ;  he  is  doing  well."  I  only  speak  of  that,  to  show 
the  character  of  the  man.  lie  writes  me  that  he  has  received 
forty,  and  has  kept  their  record  during  the  period  of  parole  and 
subsequently,  and  that  four  out  of  the  forty  have  gone  wrong. 
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giving  me  their  names.  "  The  rest  I  know,  all  of  them,  to  be  doing 
well."  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  KIMHALL,  endorsed  by  Mr. 
ROUND,  in  which  he  gives  me  an  account  of  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  giving  the  number  each  year. 

"We  received  seventy-six  in  1880,  nine  are  not  reformed. 
In  1881  we  received  ninety-nine,  ten  were  not  good.  In  1882  we 
received  eighty-five,  and  nine  of  them  were  not  good.  In  1883, 
one  hundred  and  nine ;  thirteen  gone  wrong.  In  1884,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one ;  nineteen  gone  wrong."  That  is  the 
year  when  we  sent  men  out  when  we  were  too  crowded,  men  we 
should  not  have  sent  out.  "  In  1885,  ten  gone  wrong ;  1886  ten 
gone  wrong ;  in  1857  we  received  eighty-six,  but  three  of  them 
have  gone  wrong." 

A  DELEGATE.     What  do  you  mean  by  going  wrong? 

Mr.  BROCK  WAY.  They  have  lost  sight  of  them,  or  they  have 
got  into  trouble. 

A  DELEGATE.     You  mean  by  "  trouble  "  criminal  arrest  ? 
*  Mr.  BROCKWAY.     Yes ;  they  have  gone  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  mean  any  more  than  that  they  have 
violated  their  parole  ? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  He  does  not  analyze  the  cases ;  some  of 
them  are  with  Mr.  BRUSH  ;  some  at  the  Island.  Some  have  com- 
mitted crime,  and  some  have  not.  I  would  like  to  say  (for  fear 
that  the  discussion  may  take  a  range  that  it  will  not,  if  I  make 
the  statement)  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  reformation  in  the  view  of  a  state  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  to  make  an  angel.  Our  criminals  are  defined  to 
be  men  non-adjusted,  or  mal-adjusted — out  of  relation.  Either 
they  never  were  in  a  proper  relation,  or  they  have  been  in  a 
proper  relation,  and  gotten  out  of  the  established  order  of  the 
community  in  which  they  resided.  The  work  of  reformation  is 
to  adjust  or  to  re-adjust,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  that  is 
done  effectually,  reformation,  in  the  state  sense,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  accomplished.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  we  always 
use  the  term. 

While  I  have  wasted  my  life,  probably,  "  ever  learning,  but 
never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  I  seem  to  see 
it  now.  It  is  a  system  based  upon  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
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administered,  without  partisanship,  by  trained  experts ;  admin- 
istered for  reformation,  as  I  have  defined  reformation ;  admin- 
istered by  a  government  too  far  advanced  in  Christian  civili- 
zation to  harbor  vindictiveness ;  administered  scientifically  for 
remedial  ends.  At  its  foundation  is  systematic  physical  culture, 
supplemented  by  systematic  labor,  upon  a  system  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  natural  relation  of  labor  to  the  citizen 
outside  of  prison — the  prisoner  to  have  what  he  earns  and  to 
pay  for  what  he  gets ;  supplemented  again  by  a  complete 
method  of  scholastic  education  to  the  utmost  of  the  prisoner's 
capacity,  thus  fitting  him  for  the  highest  place  in  society;  and 
crowned  (not  supplemented)  by  spiritual  means^  and  influ- 
ences— the  religious — until,  when  he  shall  have  been  prepared 
in  mind  and  heart,  he  shall  receive  him.  Thus  we  have,  and 
only  thus  can  we  have,  in  my  judgment,  a  unique,  useful, 
and,  I  believe,  a  prison  system  efficient  to  repress  crimes. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Before  you  leave  the  platform,  will  you 
define  where  the  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  prisoners 
under  the  indeterminate  sentence  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to 
embarrass  the  prison  authorities  '. 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  I  suggested  that  that  should 
be  done  by  the  commissioners,  (who  should  constitute  a  court), 
with  the  advice  of  experts. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  .Would  that  board  be  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  influence  of  the  outside  community? 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  with 
our  board,  and  it  is  mainly  because  of  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion. They  are  prohibited  by  statute  from  entertaining  any 
application  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  from  any  source 
whatever. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  That  don't  cover  the  ground  of  impor- 
tunities on  the  part  of  the  prisoner's  friends. 

Superintendent  BKOCKWAY.  They  can  not  come  before  the 
board. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  They  get  behind  the  courts,  which  are 
as  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  any  community  as  any 
other  body.  Commissioners  have  wives  and  sisters,  and  so 
have  governors  and  judges  of  courts. 
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Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  We  have  had  no  trouble  of  that 
sort  in  ten  years.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the 
board  has  been  influenced  at  all. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  There  are  other  features  of  this  scheme 
of  holding  prisoners  until  they  are  cured,  which  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  to  explain,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  time.  I 
have  to  leave,  by  order  of  my  directors.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
people  of-  Toronto  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  kindness 
which  I  have  received  at  their  hands. 

THE  CHAIR  called  for  the  next  item  on  the  programme,  a 
paper  by  EUGENE  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  the  Indeter- 
minate Sentence. 

ADDRESS;  BY  EUGENE  SMITH. 

Our  criminal  law  is  the  product  of  growth — the  growth  of 
many  centuries.  This  growth  in  its  progress  has  modified  the 
definitions  of  crimes  and  has  added  new  ones,  thus  keeping 
pace  with  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  it  has  enlarged  or 
alleviated  the  prescribed  punishments.  The  underlying  principle 
has  never  been  changed — that  each  specified  crime  should  have 
attached  to  it  a  precise,  defined  punishment.  Every  crime  thus 
bears  the  nature  of  a  commodity  labelled  with  its  price ;  any 
one  indulging  in  its  commission  must  simply  pay  the  cost  fixed 
by  statute,  and  having  honestly  undergone  the  prescribed  pun- 
ishment, he  has  discharged  his  obligation  and  balanced  his 
account  with  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  pervading  theory 
on  which  our  entire  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  has  been 
evolved,  is  the  ancient  theory  in  which  it  had  its  first  begin- 
nings— the  theory  of  retribution.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  criminal  must  be  punished.  Crimes  must  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  varying  enormity,  and  the  penalties  exacted  must 
be  commensurate  with  that  enormity.  The  theory  makes  the 
attitude  of  the  state  toward  crime  not  so  much  repressive  as 
vindictive :  it  treats  the  criminal,  not  as  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  people,  but  as  offending  against  the  sacred  majesty  of 
the  state  ;  hence,  he  must  be  made  to  suffer,  in  order  that  that 
majesty  may  be  asserted  and  its  violation  avenged. 
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It  is  the  consistent  corollary  of  this  theory  "to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime,"  that  every  penalty  inflicted  must 
necessarily  be  graduated  in  correspondence  with  the  gravity  of 
the  offence  to  be  punished.  So  deeply  is  this  theory  of  retribu- 
tion ingrained,  not  only  in  the  criminal  law  but  in  the  English 
language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of  the  duty  of  the  state 
toward  criminals  without  using  such  words  as  "  punishment," 
"penal,"  and  "penalty,"  which  imply  that  the  state  is  an 
avenger,  pursuing  the  criminal  with  a  vindictive  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  the  theory  itself  of  retributive  punish- 
ment for  crime,  although  so  imbedded  in  language  and  in 
law,  is  no  longer  accepted  as  true.  It  is  now  almost  univers- 
ally received  that  the  proper  object  of  the  state  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  is  the  protection  of  society.  Crime  is  a 
menace,  not  only  to  government,  but  to  civilization,  and  hence 
arises  the  duty  of  the  state  to  shield  the  people  from  its  rav- 
ages. In  imprisoning  a  criminal,  the  state  cannot  justly  be 
actuated  by  any  vindictive  aim  with  reference  to  the  prisoner  ; 
its  only  justification  for  the  imprisonment  is  that  the  protec- 
tion of  society  demands  it.  According  to  this  modern  theory 
of  protection,  the  state  stands  toward  a  criminal  very  much 
as  it  does  toward  a  lunatic  of  violent  and  dangerous  procliv- 
ities, and  it  places  them  both  in  confinement  for  the  same 
reason  :  because  the  public  safety  requires  that  they  should 
not  be  at  large.  And,  practically,  it  is  no  less  unreasonable 
and  absurd  to  sentence  a  burglar  to  five  years'  imprisonment, 
than  it  would  be  to  commit  a  lunatic  to  an  insane  asylum 
for  the  pre-ordained  term  of  five  years.  The  lunatic  must  stay 
until  cured  of  his  lunacy ;  and  if  that  should  prove  incurable, 
it  is  thought  to  be  no  unwarrantable  invasion  of  individual 
right  to  continue  the  confinement  until  death  brings  release. 
The  logical  term  of  imprisonment  for  crime  is  measured  not 
by  time,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  safety.  To  let 
loose  a  prisoner  when  it  is  morally  certain  that  he  will  imme- 
diately resume  a  course  of  criminal  depredation,  is  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  first  duty  that  the  state  owes  to  its  citizens; 
and  every  reason  which  justified  the  original  incarceration  now 
demands  its  continuance. 
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These  arguments  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  become 
quite  familiar,  and  their  logic  is  thoroughly  unanswerable.  The 
only  logically  defensible  or  rational  sentence  for  crime  is  the 
indeterminate  sentence  ;  a  sentence  which  fixes  in  advance  no 
arbitrary  term  of  imprisonment,  but  continues  in  force  until  the 
prisoner  has  undergone  such  a  reformation  of  character  that  it  is 
safe  to  let  him  go.  A  sentence  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  liable 
to  be  shortened  by  the  prisoner's  good  conduct,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  indeterminate  sentence,  nor  does  it  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  present  "  good  time "  law.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  is  that  which  has  no  fixed  maximum  or  minimum  of 
duration,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the  term  is  used  in  the 
present  paper. 

But  in  so  wide  and  practical  a  subject  as  the  treatment  of 
crime,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  trust  to  mere  logic  or  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  a  theory.  There  are  many  phases 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  that  still  demand  the  most  anxious 
consideration  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  and  practical 
measure. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  makes  the  prisoner's  release 
dependent  upon  his  reformation.  But,  suppose  that  life  in  prison 
is  not  conducive  to  reformation,  that  it  tends  inherently  to  deter- 
iorate and  debase  the  prisoner.  Speaking  generally,  that  is  now 
undeniably  the  fact.  Save  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  the 
convict  emerges  from  the  prison  a  more  desperate  criminal  than 
when  he  entered  it.  Vicious  companionship  and  stern  treatment 
school  and  harden  him  in  vice ;  he  comes  out  an  ex-convict, 
which  is  a  synonym  for  that  which  is  the  terror  and  scourge  of 
civilization.  The  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in 
our  prisons,  as  they  are  now  constituted  and  administered,  would 
mean,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  imprisonment  for  life.  That 
result  may  be  perfectly  defensible  in  theory,  but  it  involves  two 
most  serious  consequences.  The  prisons,  receiving  a  constant 
in-flow  and  relieved  by  hardly  any  out-flow,  would  in  a  few  years 
become  entirely  inadequate  to  contain  the  convict  class.  A  worse 
consequence  would  be  a  reactionary  one.  When  it  came  to  be 
understood  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  meant  really  imprisonment 
for  life,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  conviction  for 
crime.  In  the  very  large  majority  of  cases  the  punishment 
14 
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would  impress  the  public  mind  as  excessive,  and  through  a  popu- 
lar sympathy,  whether  false  and  ill-grounded  or  not,  the  guilty 
would  escape.  A  century  ago  there  were  223  capital  offenses 
under  the  English  law.  The  revolt  of  public  sentiment  against 
the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  for  minor  felonies  rendered 
convictions  impossible  and  necessitated  a  mitigation  of  the  penal 
code.  A  similar  revolt  would  follow  the  present  introduction  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  into  our  existing  criminal  procedure ; 
the  public  judgment  would  condemn  it  as  a  measure  of  unwar- 
rantable severity. 

"Would  the  public  disapproval  of  this  measure  be  wholly  unrea- 
sonable ?  Consider  that  the  convict  immured  in  our  prisons  as 
they  now  are  is  placed  in  an  environment  from  which  every 
elevating  and  inspiring  element  has  been  eliminated.  In  a  free 
society  there  is  a  certain  moral  tone  and  savor  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  inciting  to  worthy  endeavor,  strengthening  to  those  who 
are  morally  weak,  stimulating  to  honorable  purpose  and  to  better 
impulses.  This  force  of  public  sentiment  is  so  pervading  that  no 
one  can  escape  its  healthful  influence,  and  so  powerful  that  it 
has  sufficed  of  itself  to  restrain  many  a  man  from  a  life  of  crime. 
The  convict  when  imprisoned  loses  the  moral  support  which 
other  men  draw  from  this  invigorating  source.  There  is  no 
quickening  element,  no  ozone,  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
prison.  Condemned  to  a  life  of  monotonous  toil,  surrounded  by 
debasing  influences,  subject  to  harsh,  and  often  unjust,  treat- 
ment, with  no  aim  or  object  set  before  him  that  can  excite  worthy 
ambition  or  stir  humane  impulse,  or  awaken  intellectual  interest, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  by  the  natural  gravitation  of  vice  when 
unchecked  by  any  counteracting  influence  from  without,  how 
can  the  convict  heal  himself  or  work  out  his  own  salvation  ? 
Self-reformation  under  such  circumstances,  and  they  are  exi*f'/i</ 
circumstances,  falls  little  short  of  a  miracle  of  divine  grace. 
Shall  the  state,  which  has  itself  created  the  environment  that 
renders  reformation  morally  impossible,  yet  demand  of  the  con- 
vict that  he  reform  as  the  condition  of  his  release  ?  The  essen- 
tial injustice  of  such  a  requirement  would  find  a  parallel  in 
ancient  history : 

"And  Pharaoh  commanded     .     .     .     the  task-masters  of  the  people  and 
their  officers,  saying:   Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick 
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a>  heretofore  ;  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves.  .  .  .  Then 
the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  saying  : 
.  .  There  is  no  straw  given  unto  thy  servants,  and  they  say  to  us,  Make 
brick  ;  and,  behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten  ;  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own 
l>eople.  But  he  said  .  .  .  Go,  therefore,  now  and  work;  for  there  shall 
no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks." 

Another  serious  objection  urged  against  the  indeterminate 
sentence  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  reliable  test  of 
reformation.  The  present  modes  of  prison  administration  afford 
no  means  of  disclosing  the  individuality  of  any  prisoner.  The 
convicts  are  treated  in  the  mass ;  their  labor  is  so  thoroughly 
mechanical  and  monotonous  as  to  furnish  no  inkling  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  special  capabilities ;  the  manifestation  of  distinctive 
traits  of  character  is  repressed  by  a  regimen  which  is  both  stern 
and  absolutely  uniform  ;  the  only  "  good  conduct  "  possible  to 
the  prisoner  consists  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  his  allot- 
ted work  and  in  the  rigid  observance  of  rules  of  discipline.  But 
such  "  good  conduct,"  technically  so  called,  demands  only  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  self-control  and  strength  of  purpose  which  the 
worst  criminals  are  quite  capable  of  exerting  under  the  stimulus 
of  hastening  their  release.  The  fact  remains  that  the  only  test 
which  the  present  prison  system  applies,  or  can  apply,  to  the 
convict  to  determine  his  fitness  for  freedom,  discloses  not  the 
slightest  information  regarding  his  mental  capacities  or  his  moral 
qualities ;  and  it  is  a  test  which  those  prisoners  who  are  the  most 
vicious  and  the  most  dangerous  often  undergo  with  the  greatest 
success. 

These'  considerations  go  to  show — conclusively,  I  think — the 
practical  incompatibility  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  with  our 
present  penitentiary  system.  The  immediate  introduction  of 
this  plan  of  sentence  into  the  existing  hard-labor  prisons  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose ;  more  probably,  like  the  putting  of  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  it  would  result  in  some  injurious  catas- 
trophe. This  conclusion,  however,  affords  no  argument  against 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  If  the  prisons  are  not  adapted  to 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  prisons. 
The  objections  urged  against  the  present  adoption  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  serve  only  to  bring  into  strong  light  the  radi- 
cal defects  of  our  prison  system. 
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The  plan  of  reformatory  treatment  of  criminals  has  been 
confined  in  this  western  hemisphere  almost  exclusively  to  the 
young.  The  idea  of  extending  the  same  or  a  similar  plan  to  the 
whole  convict  class,  of  introducing  reformatory  systems  into  all 
the  state  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  convict  prisons  of  whatever 
grade,  while  it  has  been  generally  favored  by  students  in  prison 
reform,  has  received  little  practical  encouragement  from  state 
governments.  It  seems,  however,  fairly  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion that  such  an  extension  of  reformatory  methods  could  not 
but  be  attended  with  striking  results. 

Any  American  college  contains  a  body  of  students  of  about 
the  same  age  with  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  college  or  professional  school  more 
intense  application  or  any  greater  earnestness,  and  even  ardor, 
in  study  than  is  manifested  by  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  There  are  two  main  facts  which  furnish 
the  sufficient  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  First,  the  incen- 
tive to  effort  is  exceptionally  strong ;  restoration  to  freedom  is 
the  prize,  and  the  longing  to  attain  it  yields  an  extremely  urgent 
stimulus.  Second,  the  outside  interests  and  pursuits,  which, 
with  the  ordinary  student,  fill  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  militate 
against  an  engrossing  devotion  to  study,  are  lacking  to  the  con- 
vict ;  the  prescribed  routine  of  his  daily  life  is  his  sole  pursuit ; 
his  mind  is  freed  from  the  distraction  of  conflicting  diversions 
and  occupations ;  and  so  his  studies  may  become,  perforce,  the 
main  interest  in  his  life. 

Now,  it  is  often  said  that  the  population  of  the  Elmira  Refor- 
matory is  made  up  of  picked  men — the  most  hopeful  and  prom- 
ising specimens  of  the  convict  class.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  human  nature  and  the  criminal  nature  are  very  much 
the  same  everywhere.  Intellectual  education  and  moral  educa- 
tion are  possible  in  any  prison,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  hope  for 
freedom ;  and  such  education  from  its  essential  nature  must 
exert  elevating  and  broadening  influences.  The  mere  study  of 
books  is  only  one,  and  often  a  subordinate,  means  of  education. 
Industrial  training  and  training  in  the  mechanical  arts  are  often 
found  to  be  most  potent  in  developing  latent  capacities.  The 
greatest  desideratum  is  to  awaken  in  the  convict's  mind  some 
new  interest  which  by  nurture  shall  be  made  strong  enough  to 
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exclude  and  overmaster  the  criminal  impulse.  The  varied  meth- 
ods of  reformatory  treatment  which  have  proved  so  effective 
with  youthful  felons,  and  other  methods  analogous  to  them  and 
suggested  by  them,  are  readily  adaptable  in  every  prison ;  the 
stringent  impulse  of  a  desire  for  freedom  would  strongly  tend  to 
secure  the  prisoner's  co-operation,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  all  convicts  would  be 
found  responsive  to  these  benign  methods.  Some  convicts  are  un- 
doubtedly beyond  the  reach  of  salvation  by  any  human  means — 
hopelessly  given  over  to  crime ;  but  if  the  state  shall  have 
exhausted  every  known  resource  in  the  effort  to  redeem  them, 
and  shall  have  surrounded  them  with  every  practical  appliance 
and  inducement  to  aid  the  process  of  reformation,  such  incorri- 
gible criminals  will  have  themselves  alone  to  blame  for  their 
inflexible  obduracy.  The  state  will  have  discharged  its  full  duty, 
and  public  sentiment  as  well  as  justice  must  approve  of  their 
continued  imprisonment  during  life. 

The  substitution  of  the  reformative  for  the  vindictive  method 
of  treatment  will  also  fully  meet  the  objection  to  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  that  "good  conduct"  in  prison  is  no  test  of  char- 
acter. We  have  seen  that  that  form  of  convict  treatment  which 
now  generally  prevails,  and  which  is  aptly  called  penal  servitude, 
yields  no  facilities  whatever  for  observing  or  influencing  or  test- 
ing the  inward  character  of  the  prisoner ;  it  deals  solely  with  the 
outward  conduct.  But  transform  the  prison  into  a  training- 
school — divide  the  prisoners  among  grades  and  classes — ply  them 
with  varied  tasks,  now  calling  into  exercise  their  reasoning 
powers,  now  testing  their  industrial  skill,  now  taxing  their 
mechanical  ingenuity,  now  appealing  to  and  developing  their 
moral  instincts,  now  trying  their  power  of  steady  application 
and  of  self-control,  now  investing  them  with  responsibilities  and 
measuring  the  fidelity  with  which  they  discharge  them,  probing 
always  to  find  some  special  capacity  or  to  awaken  some  special 
interest  capable  of  culture  and  expansion,  searching  for  the  spark 
of  manhood,  which  almost  always  remains  somewhere,  and,  when 
reached,  fanning  it  into  life.  By  the  application  of  these  broad, 
reforming  measures  the  character  of  each  convict  must  inev- 
itably unfold  itself  so  that,  it  can  be  read  with  almost  un- 
erring accuracy.  Shams  are  hardly  possible  under  a  system  so 
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searching ;  and  an  ordinarily  intelligent  observer  of  human 
nature  can  form  a  pretty  reliable  estimate  as  to  the  safeft/  of 
a  discharge. 

The  indeterminate  sentence,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  measure  capable  of  adaptation  anywhere. 
It  is,  rather,  a  vital  part  of  a  very  broad  system  of  reform : 
inseparable  from  the  system,  and  essentially  dependent  on  it 
for  its  efficacy.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  will  involve  very  radical  changes  in  our 
methods  of  prison  administration,  but  they  are  changes  which 
logically  follow  the  abandonment  of  the  now  obsolete  theory 
of  imprisonment  only  for  retribution  and  vengeance.  The 
public  weal  demands  not  vengeance,  but  protection ;  and  the 
only  protection  is  found  not  in  sheer  punishment,  but  in 
reform. 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  interesting  subject  that  can- 
not be  even  touched  upon  within  the  very  determinate  limits 
of  this  paper ;  and  I  can  only  undertake  to  add  some  brief 
suggestions  touching  the  application  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  the  kind  of  offenses  to  which  it  is  adaptable. 

In  the  list  of  statutory  offenses,  the  proper  treatment  of 
those  which  are  lowest  in  the  scale  occasions  perhaps  the  greatest 
perplexity.  The  great  majority  of  arrests  is  made  for  misde- 
meanors, the  commission  of  which  interferes  with  public  order, 
but  is  not  in  any  high  degree  dangerous  to  the  community. 
By  far  the  most  prominent  among  these  misdemeanors  is  that 
dual  offense  of  "  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,"  for 
which  the  staple  sentence  is  imprisonment  for  five,  ten,  or 
thirty  days.  The  infliction  of  this  sentence  brings  added 
debasement,  both  to  the  offender  and  to  his  fellow-prisoners, 
and  serves  no  deterrent  or  useful  purpose  whatever.  The  cul- 
prit will  pretty  surely  repeat  the  offense  and  undergo  another 
short  term  of  imprisonment,  and  so  on  and  on,  until  in  some 
individual  cases  the  re-commitments  are  known  to  have  reached 
fifty  and  upward  in  number.  These  short  sentences,  indefinitely 
repeated,  are  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  law  and  a  disgrace  to 
civilization. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  these  persistent  misdemeanants  '. 
In  many,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  safety  of 
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society  hardly  requires,  and  therefore  does  not  justify,  either 
imprisonment  for  life  or  the  adoption  of  any  very  extreme  meas- 
ure of  severity.  Most  instances  of  confirmed  drunkenness  are 
cases  of  physical  disease  more  amenable  to  medical  than  to  penal 
treatment.  To  meet  such  cases,  the  measures  of  treatment  prac- 
tised in  an  inebriate  asylum  should  be  applied  and  enforced  in 
the  prison ;  and  offenders,  who  are  susceptible  of  recovery 
through  these  methods,  should  unquestionably  remain  until 
tmred.  In  all  cases  of  petty  misdemeanor  I  think  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement  should  be  rigidly  applied  during  the  period 
of  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense.  For  the  second  offense 
and  for  every  subsequent  repetition  of  it,  the  principle  of  cumu- 
lative sentences  should  be  called  into  requisition,  the  length  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment  always  increasing  in  an  ascending 
ratio.  The  prisoner  should,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  those 
reformatory  methods  already  spoken  of,  which  ought  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere  and  the  life  of  every  prison.  But  whether  the 
stringent  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  can  ever  be 
judiciously  applied  in  its  full  extent  to  treatment  for  all  misde- 
meanors, I  serioiisly  question.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
an  indeterminate  sentence  may  involve  imprisonment  for  life ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  persistent  commission  of  a  misdemeanor 
shall  imperil  the  safety  of  the  community  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
require  the  life-long  confinement  of  the  culprit,  that  a  life-sen- 
tence can,  or  ought  to,  command  the  moral  support  of  public 
sentiment. 

It  is  to  the  class  of  felonies  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  is 
specially  applicable.  But,  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
except  from  its  operation  those  misdemeanors  that  stand  lowest 
in  the  scale,  so  we  must  also  eliminate  those  gravest  crimes  at  the 
other  extreme,  which  are  now  punished  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  life.  There  are  crimes  which  import  such  a  deadly 
danger  to  society,  that  it  can  never  be  regarded  as  prudent  or 
safe  to  restore  to  freedom  the  convict  who  has  committed  them. 
The  danger  of  their  repetition  outweighs  any  possible  evidence 
of  reformation  in  their  perpetrator. 

Excepting,  then,  those  offenses  which  are  but  slightly  injuri- 
ous and  those  which  are  most  acutely  and  irremediably  danger- 
ous to  the  community,  the  intermediate  felonies  are  the  proper 
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subjects  for  the  application  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  But 
even  here  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  operation  of  this  sen- 
tence can  ever  be  made  practically  infallible.  The  fitness  of  a 
convict  for  a  life  of  freedom  under  all  the  possible  tests  of  refor- 
matory discipline,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  actual  trial 
and  restraint  of  a  period  of  conditional  liberation  upon  parole, 
can  only  be  determined  conjecturally  ;  it  is,  at  the  best,  a  pro- 
phecy based  upon  probabilities.  I  believe  that,  under  a  correct 
system,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  as  great  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  that  of  a  physician  who  pronounces  an  insane  patient 
cured  :  substantial  accuracy  can  be  attained  in  reading  the  con- 
vict's present  character,  and  in  declaring  him  now  reformed. 
But,  about  future  relapses  ?  Here,  alas,  the  prison  manager,  no 
less  than  the  physician,  may  make  mistakes.  One  who  has  once 
fallen  into  crime  must  always  remain  a  subject  of  keen  solici- 
tude. A  criminal  tendency  once  manifested  indicates  some 
organic  or  constitutional  weakness  which  may  be  ineradicable ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  original  crime  and  its  repetition 
may  proceed  from  causes  that  are  exceptional  and  may  not  be  the 
outcome  of  a  radically  vicious  nature,  I  think  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  convict,  upon  his  first  relapse,  should  have  the  benefit 
of  this  doubt.  Allow  him  a  second  probation  under  the  indeter- 
minate sentence. 

The  second  trial  will  be  more  severe  than  the  first,  and  the 
fact  that  the  prisoner  has  once  relapsed  will  justly  demand  a 
firmer  assurance  of  his  rehabilitation  before  trusting  him  again 
with  freedom.  But  if  the  probationer  should  fall  a  third  time 
into  crime,  the  clemency  of  the  state  can  proceed  no  further ;  he 
should  then  be  adjudged  and  treated  as  an  incorrigible  criminal, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  even  then  the  prisoner  should  riot  be  absolutely  debarred 
from  hope,  but  that,  upon  convincing  evidence  of  a  radical 
change  of  character  submitted  to  a  competent  tribunal,  there 
should  be  powei  vested  somewhere  to  grant  a  conditional  pardon. 
Perhaps  this  scheme  errs  on  the  side  of  mercy  towards  the  pris- 
oner; and,  if  the  power  of  final  pardon  is  reserved,  possibly  it 
would  be  better  to  eliminate  the  second  term  of  probation,  and 
to  decree  that  when  the  prisoner,  having  once  undergone  a 
course  of  reformatory  treatment,  shall  relapse  into  crime,  he 
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shall,  upon  the  second  conviction,  be  condemned  for  life  as  an 
incorrigible. 

To  attain  the  highest  results  from  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
it  is  essential  that  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  relating  to  par- 
dons should  undergo  thorough  revision.  The  pardoning  func- 
tion should  be  vested  in  an  official  board  acting  with  the  formal- 
ities and  by  the  methods  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  And,  by 
constitutional  amendment  if  necessary,  the  pardon  of  any  con- 
vict while  serving  under  an  indeterminate  sentence,  except  only 
where  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  convicted,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  and 
declared  illegal. 

The  indeterminate  sentence,  with  these  aids  and  accompani- 
ments, while  affording  every  protection  to  the  personal  rights  of 
the  convict,  will  become  a  powerful  instrumentality  of  reform  ; 
and  it  is  the  logical  and  indispensable  complement  of  a  highly 
developed  prison  system. 

Mr.  FAY.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  if  there  is  not  a  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  committed  to  Elmira,  and  also  as  to  the  number 
of  their  offense ;  whether  it  is  a  first,  second  or  subsequent 
offense  ? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes,  sir ;  they  must  be  first  offenders,  and  their 
age  must  be  between  sixteen  and  thirty. 

Mr.  FAY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  further,  whether  you  have 
the  power  of  transfer  from  your  institution  to  a  state  or  a  county 
prison  ? 

Mr.  SMITH.  We  have.  I  think  that  these  questions,  how- 
ever, should  properly  be  addressed  to  Mr.  BROCKWAY  ;  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  I  have  no  connection 
with  the  reformatory. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  We  have  quite  a  large  percentage  of  pris- 
oners who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  misdemeanors ;  we 
have  a  right  to  transfer  such  prisoners  to  the  state  prisons. 
We  can  transfer  any  prisoner  or  prisoners,  with  the  consent  of 
the  superintendent  of  prisons,  who,  in  New  York,  takes  the 
place  of  a  board  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  FAY.     Do  you  often  have  to  exercise  that  power  ? 
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Mr.  BROCKWAY.  We  have  transferred,  in  ten  years,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  offenders.  Some  of  them  were  prisoners 
sent  to  us  originally  to  work  on  the  building,  and  not  received  in 
the  regular  way. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  Has  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
which  authorizes  transfers  from  your  institution  to  the  state 
prisons  been  questioned  (  and  has  it  been  held  that  such  trans- 
fers are  in  the  nature  of  an  augmentation  or  increase  of  sen- 
tence ? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  It  is  not  an  augmentation  of  sentence  in  any 
case. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  wish  that  one  of  our  Ohio  delegates  would 
state  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

Dr.  BYERS.  The  supreme  court  of  Ohio  has  declared  that 
the  parole  law  is  constitutional. 

A  DELEGATE.  Does  that  include  both  points,  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  of  the  paroling 
as  well  rf 

Dr.  BYERS.  My  impression  is  that  the  point  as  to  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  clearly  settled,  but  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  other  point.  We  are  operating  the  law,  how- 
ever, with  the  approval  of  the  court,  and  at  every  meeting  of 
the  board  of  managers  prisoners  are  paroled.  We  have  paroled 
over  two  hundred  men  since  the  law  went  into  operation. 

A  DELEGATE.     Have  you  paroled  any  habitual  criminals  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.  Not  that  we  know  of.  The  percentage  of  those 
who  have  violated  the  parole  up  to  this  time  has  been  very 
small,  not  exceeding  five  per  cent. 

A  DELEGATE.     It  will  be  greater,  as  the  years  go  by. 

Dr.  BYERS.  It  will  increase,  of  course.  But  we  have  not 
had,  in  my  judgment,  (and  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  said 
this  in  the  presence  of  our  prison  officers,  but  they  are  not  here), 
a  wise  and  discriminating  administration  of  our  parole  law.  I 
believe  that,  as  we  acquire  experience,  especially  when  we  secure 
the  continued  service  of  prison  officers — a  thing  we  have  never 
had  in  Ohio — our  parole  system  will  work  admirably.  It  is 
doing  well  now,  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  an  inexperienced  administration.  Some  prisoners 
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have  been  improperly  paroled,  because  the  board  yielded  to 
outside  influence,  which  we  do  not  recognize  as  pertaining  to 
the  parole  system  at  all. 

A  DELEGATE.  Mr.  SMITH,  in  his  paper,  stated  very  emphat- 
ically indeed,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  indeterminate 
sentence  could  be  applied  to  penitentiaries  as  they  are  now  con- 
stituted. 

Dr.  BYERS.     Yes. 

A  DELEGATE.     Yet  in  Ohio  that  experiment  is  being  tried  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.  Yes,  and  successfully  tried.  I  wanted  to  say  to 
Mr.  SMITH  that  his  statement  is  too  broad.  But  we  are  build- 
ing a  reformatory  prison,  where  we  expect  to  put  just  such  con- 
victs or  prisoners  as  Mr.  BROCKWAY  now  receives,  namely,  those 
over  twenty  and  under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  have  been  con- 
victed for  a  first  offense.  We  shall  put  them  into  the  reforma- 
tory ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  parole  system  will  ever  be 
removed  from  the  state  penitentiary. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  you  find  any  serious  and  special  difficulty 
in  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  ordinary  penitentiary  '. 

Dr.  BYERS.  We  do  not,  except  what  I  have  mentioned  to 
you — the  lack  of  experience  and  outside  pressure.  Some  time 
since,  when  in  the  prison,  I  found  an  ex-guard  having  a  private 
conversation  with  a  prisoner,  and  I  happened  to  overhear  him 
say :  "  "Well,  I  think  thirty  dollars  will  cover  all  the  expense."  I 
turned  and  asked  the  prisoner :  "  What  is  it  ? "  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "this  guard  is  going  to  Cincinnati,  and  he  said  he  would 
look  up  parole  papers  for  me,  and  he  thinks  it  will  cost  about 
thirty  dollars."  I  saved  him  thirty  dollars.  I  said :  "  I  am 
going  to  Cincinnati,  and  can  get  all  the  papers  you  want 
without  any  money."  I  then  explained  to  him  that  he  did 
not  need  any  papers  at  all ;  what  he  needed  was  to  behave 
himself  in  the  prison,  and  commend  himself  to  the  confidence 
of  the  managers,  who  were  authorized  to  obtain  from  the  officers 
any  information  they  needed  without  the  payment  of  money 
for  it. 

A  DELEGATE.  Has  the  change  in  the  labor  system  in  your 
prison  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ease  of  working  the  system  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  are  working  now  on  the 
piece-price  plan  ;  wre  have  some  prisoners  still  under  contract. 
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A  DELEGATE.  Do  I  understand  that  for  the  second  or  third 
offense  you  imprison  for  life  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.  Yes,  on  his  third  conviction  he  is  sentenced  for 
life ;  but  he  is  subject  to  pardon  by  the  governor. 

A  DELEGATE.     Not  to  parole  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.     No. 

THE  CHAIR.  In  Mr.  SMITH'S  paper  there  was  a  reference 
made  to  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  also  to  habitual  crimi- 
nals. I  wish  you  would  state  what  we  have  power  to  do  under 
our  laws. 

Dr.  BYERS.  We  can  sentence  a  man  convicted  of  a  third 
offense  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  But  our  law  did  not  require 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  third  offense  to  be  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  courts  hold  that  if  a  man  has  been  previously  con- 
victed at  two  different  times,  not  necessarily  in  our  own  state, 
and  if  this  is  stated  in  the  indictment  and  conviction  follows,  he 
goes  to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  unless  pardoned  by  the  gover- 
nor. The  indictment  must  state  the  fact,  and  it  must  be  proved 
by  testimony. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  Have  you  the  power  to  release  on  parole 
men  who  received  definite  sentences  before  the  new  law  took 
effect  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.     I  think  we  are  doing  it. 

A  DELEGATE.     How  long  do  you  make  the  parole  ? 

Dr.  BYERS.  The  parole  continues  during  the  maximum  term 
of  sentence.  The  prisoner  accepts  it  on  that  condition,  and  is 
subject  to  arrest  at  any  time  for  violation  of  his  parole,  and  to 
recommitment  without  trial. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 

HOSPITABLE    ATTENTION  >. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  a  party  of  delegates  to 
the  Congress  was  agreeably  entertained  at  lunch  in  the  Speakers 
Dining-Room,  at  the  Government  Building,  by  A.  S.  HARDY, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  carriages  were  driven  to  the 
Rossin  House,  and  the  entire  Congress  was  taken  to  call  on 
Mayor  ROWLAND,  at  the  City  Hall;  after  which  visits  were  paid 
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to  the  Central  Prison  and  to  the  Mercer  Iteformatory,  of  both 
of  which  the  delegates  expressed  much  admiration  and  approval. 
The  drive  around  and  about  the  beautiful  city  of  Toronto 
terminated  at  the  Exhibition,  where  the  visitors  were  shown  the 
Zoological  Garden  and  other  attractions  of  the  place,  and  given 
a  lunch  in  a  tent. 


WEDNESDAY  NIGHT. 

The  Association  reconvened  at  eight  o'clock,  P.M.,  General 
BRINKERHOFF  in  the  chair. 

THE  CHAIR.  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  audience  to  come 
in,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  answer  the  questions  submitted 
to  us  by  Archbishop  LYNCH  this  morning.*  There  is  110  one 
more  competent  to  answer  them  than  our  friend  Mr.  BROCKWAY. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  QUESTIONS. 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  I  have  already  answered  the 
first  question  in  stating  my  position  on  the  subject  of  indeter- 
minate sentences.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  commit  petty 
crimes,  who  need  not  be  brought  under  governmental  control. 
They  belong  to  the  fag  end  of  the  criminal  class.  The  parole 
system  might  be  applied  to  those.  But  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted such  an  offense,  that  the  court  deems  him  a  dangerous 
person  to  go  at  large,  and  orders  him  imprisoned,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  keep  him 
under  such  restraint  as  will  protect  society  against  a  repetition 
of  his  offense.  I  would  prefer  somebody  else  to  answer  the 
other  question  about  wife-beating.  Mr.  SMITH  is  here,  and 
others  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Dr.  BYERS.  Mr.  BROCKWAY  this  morning  touched  no  more 
important  question  than  that  of  the  treatment  of  misde- 
meanants; and  the  Archbishop's  first  question  relates  to  that 
class  of  persons.  I  have  questioned  in  my  own  mind  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  the  family  as  a  factor  in  the  sympathy 

*  See  page  183. 
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which  we  feel  for  the  prisoner.  We  must  hold  the  family  in  its 
relation  to  the  prisoner  as  a  deterrent.  A  man  who  uses  his 
family  ill  is  a  bad  man.  But  a  man  who  commits  a  crime 
under  a  sudden  impulse,  who  has  hitherto  borne  a  good  char- 
acter, can,  under  the  indeterminate  sentence,  be  dismissed  at 
any  time  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prison  authorities,  he 
is  a  safe  man  to  be  restored  to  his  family  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. We  have  a  jail  delivery,  under  that  system,  every  day 
in  the  year;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  ought  to  come  to 
it  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  misdemeanants  as  well  as  with 
felons. 

The  second  suggestion,  relating  to  the  whipping  of  wife- 
beaters,  has  a  popular  side ;  people  often  feel  that  'a  man  who  is 
mean  enough  to  beat  his  wife  ought  himself  to  be  beaten  with 
stripes.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  kind  of  treatment  for  any- 
body; not  that  the  man  does  not  deserve  to  be  whipped,  but 
the  trouble  is  to  get  the  man  to  whip  him.  You  brutalize  two 
men,  whenever  you  inflict  that  kind  of  punishment,  in  prison  or 
out  of  it.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  a  man  hard.  It  takes  a 
pretty  hard-hearted  man  to  lay  the  lash  on  so  as  to  be  worth 
anything;  and  if  he  is  a  hard-hearted  man,  the  further  you 
remove  him  from  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  the  better. 
[Applause.]  I  have  seen  prison  officers  who  really  delight  in 
whipping,  and  I  wish  that  the  gates  could  be  closed  against 
them. 

As  to  the  third  question,  that  of  prevention,  we  all  agree  that 
this  is  the  real  remedy  for  crime.  Whether  or  not  we  could 
regulate  by  law  the  over-crowding  of  tenement-houses,  and 
require  landlords  to  provide  play-grounds  and  sunshine  for  poor 
children,  is  doubtful  in  my  mind.  It  would  be  very  desirable, 
if  it  could  be  done.  In  Ohio  we  are  taking  the  neglected  chil- 
dren, and  placing  them  in  what  we  call  county  homes  for  chil- 
dren. We  then  secure  for  them  places  in  families,  where  they 
grow  up  to  be  industrious,  self-respecting  and  self-supporting. 
Our  system  is  doing  a  good  work  for  children. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (of  Connecticut).  If  the  main  objection  to  whip- 
ping wife-beaters  is  that  it  hardens  the  man  who  lays  on  the 
the  lash,  I  for  one,  should  be  in  favor  of  inventing  a  steam 
engine  to  flog  prisoners.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  SPALDINO.  As  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  jail 
delivery  once  in  six  months,  or  at  any  definite  and  stated  time, 
it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  more  absurd  could  be  imagined. 
It  would  release  some  men  who  have  been  in  jail  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  it  would  keep  a  prisoner  who  is  not  released  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months  in  confinement  until  the  date  of  the 
next  delivery.  In  Massachusetts,  the  county  commissioners  have 
the  power  to  release  misdemeanants  when  they  think  that  they 
are  reformed ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  a  very  common 
practice  to  release  this  class  of  persons  merely  in  order  to  keep 
the  prison  population  down,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  we 
are  overrun  with  tramps,  vagrants,  vagabonds  and  drunkards. 

A  DELEGATE.  That  is  done  by  a  vote  of  the  board,  not  by 
any  individual? 

Mr.  SPALDING.  Yes,  nominally ;  but  it  is  done  by  one  man, 
practically. 

I  wish,  however,  to  speak  of  our  Massachusetts  probation 
officers.  They  are  appointed  by  cities  or  towns  to  take  charge 
of  persons  placed  by  the  courts  on  probation,  or  released  from 
the  jail  on  probation.  They  may,  after  due  investigation, 
receive  on  probation,  if  the  county  commissioners  see  fit  to 
release  him,  any  man  who  is  serving  a  short  term  in  the  house 
of  correction.  The  only  limitation  is  that,  if  he  is  serving  for 
an  offense  against  person  or  property,  (and  we  have  a  great 
many  men  in  our  county  prisons  under  sentences  from  four 
months  to  three  or  four  years),  he  shall  not  be  released  until 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  expiration  of  his  full  term  of 
sentence.  Under  this  law,  whenever  a  man  is  released,  he  is 
under  supervision.  The  probation  officer  investigates  his  case 
carefully,  to  know  that  he  has  a  place  to  which  he  can  go,  and 
(ordinarily)  that  he  has  work ;  and  he  is  then  under  the  super- 
vision of  that  officer,  who  may  return  him  to  the  institution  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  full  sentence.  If  he  is 
returned,  he  takes  up  his  sentence  where  he  left  it,  and  serves 
out  the  unexpired  portion  of  it;  he  fills  out  the  measure  of 
sentence  originally  allotted  to  him  by  the  court.  This  sys- 
tem has  worked  admirably.  Not  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons are  released  .under  it,  but  the  surveillance  under  which 
they  are  placed  is  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  behave 
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themselves.  To  open  the  jail-doors  and  to  release  men  from 
prison  merely  because  their  families  are  suffering,  is  only  to 
bring  upon  those  families,  ordinarily,  the  additional  burden  of 
supporting  a  husband  and  father  who  will  at  once  go  to  drink- 
ing again,  or  commit  another  offense.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
statutory  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  releasing  misde- 
meanants should  contain  a  provision  for  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  have  the  supervision  and  care  of  these  men 
after  they  are  released. 

As  to  the  question  of  tenement-houses,  we  have  a  law  in 
Massachusetts,  under  which  our  local  boards  of  health,  especially 
in  Boston,  can,  in  a  summary  manner,  compel  the  vacating  of 
any  tenement  which  is  deemed  unfit  for  use.  That,  of  course, 
upon  health  grounds  solely.  They  do  order  the  vacating  of 
many  houses  whose  owners  will  not  put  them  in  good  sanitary 
condition.  This  is  for  the  advantage  of  families,  and  especially 
of  children.  We  have  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  whose  business  it  is — and  it  is  very  effectively  man- 
aged— to  look  after  children  who  are  in  homes  of  this  kind,  and, 
where  they  are  cruelly  treated,  the  society's  agents  can  go  to 
the  courts  and  have  them  taken  from  their  families,  and  put 
under  the  care  of  the  society,  rather  than  in  institutions.  We 
believe  that  the  last  thing  that  should  be  done  for  any  person, 
young  or  old,  is  to  put  him  into  an  institution. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  wish  that  Mr.  SPALDING  would  describe  the 
work  of  the  probation  officer  with  children.  That  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  prevention  of  crime.  Our  system 
of  arresting  and  convicting  persons  hastily  and  unnecessarily 
often  tends  to  increase  crime ;  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  The  probation  officer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
children  under  arrest ;  they  are  cared  for  by  another  board.  The 
subject  is  too  large  to  discuss  here  to-night ;  but  the  state  board  of 
lunacy  and  charity  has  the  authority  to  appoint  agents,  and  no 
juvenile  offender  can  be  sentenced  to  the  reform  school,  or  for 
any  long  term  of  imprisonment,  until  after  the  state  agent  has 
been  notified.  lie  investigates  the  case,  acts  as  a  judge-advocate 
does  in  the  army,  as  counsel  both  for  the  prosecution  and  for 
the  defense,  and  if  lie  sees  any  possible  way  of  taking  care  of 
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the  child  without  sending  him  to  the  reform  school,  he  docs 
it.  The  child  ie  placed  in  his  care  as  the  representative  of  the 
board.  The  board  may  then,  if  it  sees  n't,  remove  him  to  the 
reform  school,  or  it  may  place  him  out  in  a  private  family.  The 
majority  of  all  children  arrested  in  Massachusetts  are  taken  on 
probation  by  the  agents  of  this  board.  The  probation  officer 
deals  only  with  adults. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  while  that  work  of  look- 
ing after  children  who  are  arrested  and  preventing  their  being 
sent  to  a  reformatory,  if  possible,  can  best  be  done  by  an  officer 
of  the  law,  as  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  English  law  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  society  or  individual  in  whom  the  courts  have 
confidence  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  If  the  court  is  willing,  it  can  be  done,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  court  can  delay  the  trial  a  few  days,  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  look  the  matter  up,  and  it  has  the  power  to 
suspend  sentence.  That  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases,  under 
the  general  powers  of  the  court. 

A  DELEGATE.  To  supplement  what  has  been  so  well  said  by 
Mr.  SPALDING,  I  would  add  that  the  courts  in  Massachusetts  are 
always  ready,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  respectable  individual, 
to  suspend  sentence,  and  to  allow  that  individual  to  do  what  he 
can  for  the  reformation  of  the  defendant.  Permission  is  not 
confined  to  institutions.  A  gentleman  named  Cook  has  for 
many  years  attended  the  criminal  court  in  Boston,  and  has  won 
for  himself  the  name  of  "  Father  "  Cook,  who  devotes  his  life  to 
that  good  work,  I  think  that  he  must  have  looked  after  thousands 
of  cases  in  that  way.  I  think  our  courts  do  quite  right  to  sus- 
pend sentence. 

A  DELEGATE.  Your  courts  are  more  willing  than  the  courts 
in  other  states  probably  would  be. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  With  reference  to  the  Archbishop's  third 
question :  "  Could  there  be  any  remedy  suggested  to  prevent 
crime  ?"  The  provisions  of  the  Connecticut  law  with  reference  to 
neglected  and  abused  children  are  perhaps  peculiar.  A  magis- 
trate in  chambers  will  hear  a  complaint  that  a  given  child  has  a 
brutal  or  vicious  father  or  mother,  or  both.  On  being  satisfied 
of  the  facts,  he  orders  the  child  sent  to  a  county  home,  and 
deprives  the  parents  forever  of  any  authority  over  the  child. 
15 
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The  child  is  depar&ntized.  We  have  also  a  law  that  no  child 
under  three  years  shall  remain  in  any  almshouse,  so  that  child- 
ren who  are  first  committed  to  the  almshouse  for  a  day  or  two 
are  then  committed  to  the  county  home,  and  from  the  county 
home  they  are  placed  out  in  families.  Domestic  happiness  is 
also  provided  for  by  the  imprisonment  of  every  man  who  is  able 
to  support  his  family  and  ^who  does  not  do  it.  Thus  we  take 
care  of  the  shiftless  father,  and  separate  the  children  from  a 
brutal  or  abusive  parent ;  and  this  plan  works  extremely  well. 

Dr.  MORRIS.  We  had  two  laws  passed,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Maryland  legislature,  in  regard  to  children ;  one  authorizes 
the  taking  away  from  vicious  and  unnatural  parents  the  care  and 
charge  of  their  children.  Our  society  for  the  protection  of 
children,  of  which  I  am  an  officer,  is  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  that  law  to  its  full  extent  and  purpose.  Another  provides 
that  no  children  under  three  years  of  age  shall  be  confined  in 
almshouses.  The  legislature  passed  another  law,  of  which  I  do 
not  entirely  approve,  to  have  men  whipped  for  beating  their 
wives.  [Applause.]  I  knew  that  would  meet  with  applause. 
I  must  protest  against  that  law  myself.  I  think  it  is  going  back 
to  barbarism. 

Warden  PATTERSON  (of  Ohio).  No  doubt  the  families  of 
habitual  misdemeanants  suffer  injury  and  loss,  when  they  are 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  condition  of 
a  prisoner's  family  is  not  a  proper  ground  of  clemency  to  the 
prisoner. 

As  to  wife-beaters,  there  is  probably  no  one  who  will  deny 
that  they  deserve  to  be  whipped.  But  is  that  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? 

A  DELEGATE.  Are  wife-beaters  in  accordance  with  i  t  ( 
[Applause.] 

Warden  PATTERSON.  But  are  we  going  to  make  a  man 
better  by  inflicting  stripes  upon  his  bare  back  ?  Prison  officers 
know  that  a  man  who  is  whipped  once  is  likely  to  be  whipped 
a  second,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  time.  Does  not  that 
prove  that  whipping  fails  to  effect  the  desired  amendment? 
Whipping  is  a  punishment  which  brutalizes  the  man  who  is 
whipped,  and  it  does  not  refine  or  elevate  the  man  who 
inflicts  it. 
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Mr.  WINES.  I  sympathize  very  strongly  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Mr.  PATTERSON  and  Dr.  MORRIS.  I  do  not  know 
how  common  wife-beating  is.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to 
amend  our  laws  in  this  particular,  the  impression  is  made  on  the 
public  mind  that  wife-beating  is  common.  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  offense ;  but  at  all  events  I  have  little  faith  in 
whipping  as  a  means  of  making  anybody  better.  I  visited  a 
state  prison  in  one  of  the  northwestern  states  some  years  ago, 
and  sat  down,  (as  my  friend  Mr.  BROCKWAY  will  remember  very 
well),  after  dinner,  in  the  office  of  the  warden,  where  I  asked 
about  the  disciplinary  punishments  inflicted  in  that  prison.  He 
named  a  good  many,  but  did  not  mention  flogging ;  so  I  boldly 
asked  him:  "Do  you  flog?"  He  said:  "We  do,  sometimes." 
"Who  does  the  flogging?"  "Oh,"  he  replied:  "the  deputy." 
But  I  persisted  :  "  Suppose  a  man  should  require  to  be  flogged, 
under  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  the  deputy  should  be  absent, 
what  would  you  do  in  that  case?  Would  you  flog  the  man 
yourself  ? "  "  No,"  he  said :  "  I  think  I  should  wait  for  the 
deputy  to  come  back."  Just  here  permit  me  to  remark  that  in 
my  opinion  no  flogging  should  ever  be  done  in  a  prison,  except 
by  the  warden.  But  I  turned  to  the  deputy,  and  said :  "  So 
you  do  the  flogging  in  the  prison  ? "  "  Yes."  "  How  long  have 
you  been  deputy ? "  "A  good  many  years."  " You  have  a 
good  deal  of  experience  ;  what  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  flog- 
ging ? "  I  shall  never  forget  his  answer,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to 
cover  the  whole  ground.  He  said:  "I  think  it  is  bad  on  the 
man  that  is  flogged."  Then  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  added: 
"  I  think  it  is  bad  on  the  man  that  does  the  flogging."  Finally 
he  straightened  himself  up  and  looking  the  warden  in  the  eye, 
concluded :  "  I  think  it  is  bad  on  the  man  that  stands  by  and 
sees  it  done."  [Applause], 

Warden  MASSIE.  Mr.  PATTERSON  says  that  if  a  man  is  flogged 
he  is  brutalized,  and  therefore,  even  if  he  has  beaten  his  wife,  he 
should  not  be  whipped.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know,  what  pun- 
ishment could  be  applied  to  him  to  make  him  any  worse  than  he 
is  ?  The  man  who  beats  his  wife  is  a  brute,  [applause],  and  you 
cannot  brutalize  a  brute,  and  you  must  treat  him  as  you  would  a 
brute,  to  bring  him  -into  subjection.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
whipping,  but,  like  Mr.  BRUSH  of  Sing  Sing,  I  try  to  exercise 
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common. sense,  free  from  sentiment,  in  these  matters;  and  I  will 
explain  how  we  do.  We  have  an  excellent  system  in  the  matter 
of  flogging,  when  it  has  to  be  resorted  to — and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  is  very  seldom.  If  a  man  commits  an  act  of  violence, 
if  he  lifts  his  hand  witli  a  stick  and  strikes  an  officer,  or  at- 
tempts to  disfigure  a  guard's  face  by  biting  him,  (which  has 
been  attempted),  he  is  nothing  better  than  a  brute.  When  any 
serious  act  of  insubordination  is  committed  in  the  institution 
by  a  prisoner  with  whom  we  have  tried  every  other  permissible 
remedy  and  accomplished  nothing,  then  the  matter  is  reported 
in  full  to  the  inspector,  by  the  warden,  and  corporal  punishment 
recommended.  The  details  of  the  record  of  the  prisoner  are 
reported  to  the  inspector,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment in  council,  by  whom  the  whole  circumstances  are  care- 
fully weighed,  and  if  my  recommendation  is  approved,  then 
I  receive  instructions  to  carry  it  into  effect.  You  will  observe 
that  the  man  is  carefully  protected  from  hasty  or  unwarranted 
punishment ;  it  is  not  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  it  often 
takes  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  so  there  is  no  passion  about  it. 
It  is  done  coolly;  we  determine  what  is  right,  and  then  it  is 
applied  by  the  officer,  who  does  it  scientifically ;  there  is  no  bru- 
talizing about  it ;  it  is  simply  a  corrective,  which  if  properly 
administered  is  most  beneficial  in  its  effect.  There  are  cases — 
and  every  warden  will  bear  me  out  in  this — where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  reach  a  man's  better  feelings  by  any  appeal  you  may 
make  to  him,  because  his  finer  sensibilities  are  obliterated. 
When  you  teach  him  that  his  offense  cannot  be  repeated,  that 
while  a  prisoner  he  must  be  subject  to  prison  discipline,  you  do 
him  a  benefit.  Some  may  say  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
confine  him  in  a  dark  cell  for  days  or  weeks  or  months.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  understand  how  it  can  be  claimed  that 
solitary  confinement,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  bread  and 
water,  is  not  physical  torture.  I  claim  that  if  you  can,  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  cat,  administered  without  passion,  reduce  a  man 
to  subordination,  and  bring  him  to  his  senses,  you  do  him  a 
better  service  than  by  shutting  him  up  for  days  or  weeks  or 
months  in  a  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water. 

Warden   PATTERSON.     My  friend  asserts  that  the  man  who 
beats  his  wife  is  a  brute.      I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  differ  with 
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him.  I  admit  that,  at  the  time  when  a  man  inflicts  brutal  pun- 
ishment upon  his  wife,  he  is  a  brute  ;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances lie  may  be  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  and  a  good  citizen. 
He  is  made  a  brute  by  the  accursed  poison  which  destroys  thous- 
ands of  homes  in  this  country.  [Applause.]  Take  that  away 
from  him,  and  he  is  a  man.  A  brother  warden  once  told  me, 
(and  I  think  some  of  you  have  had  the  same  experience),  that 
he  had  whipped  one  of  his  prisoners  five  or  six  times,  and,  when 
the  man  was  again  brought  to  him  for  punishment,  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  he  said  :  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  Must  I 
whip  you  again  \ "  The  prisoner  answered  :  "  One  remedy  you 
have  not  tried."  "  What  is  that  ? "  "  Forgive  me."  Said  the 
warden :  "  I  will  forgive  you."  From  that  time  he  never  had 
occasion  to  flog  him  again. 

Warden  MASSIE.  I  have  never,  during  the  seven  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Central  Prison,  had  occasion  to  resort  a  second 
time  to  flogging. 

Dr.  BYERS.  If  I  had  to  be  whipped  in  prison,  I  believe 
I  would  risk4  the  Central  Prison,  in  preference  to  any  other 
I  know.  But  there  has  not  been  a  word  said  about  the  pro- 
vocation under  which  the  man  sometime's  labors.  Mr.  PATTER- 
SON thinks  that  wife-beating  is  generally  the  result  of  drink. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  sober  man  ever  losing  his  temper  so  com- 
pletely as  to  strike  his  wife ;  but  there  are  times  when  the  patience 
of  husbands  is  wonderfully  tried.  [Laughter.]  I  recall  an 
instance  of  a  long-suffering  man,  whose  wife  had  taken  a  few 
hundred  dollars  out  of  his  pocket,  and  spent  the  money.  He 
told  her :  "  I  cannot  have  this  ;  you  must  not  do  such  things ;  I 
needed  that  money  for  another  purpose."  She  went  into  hyster- 
ics at  once,  and,  calling  her  husband  to  her  bedside,  asked 
his  forgiveness ;  she  hoped  he  would  forgive  her,  because  she 
was  going  to  die ;  and  she  requested  him,  as  a  last  favor,  after 
being  forgiven — he  said  he  would  forgive  her,  if  she  was  going 
to  die — to  be  kind  enough  to  bury  her  in  a  certain  style  of 
casket.  She  'thought  Mr.  ROBINSON,  the  undertaker,  had  only 
one  of  them  left ;  it  was  a  casket  like  that  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian minister  had  been  buried.  "When  you  are  down  town, 
see  Mr.  ROBINSON  about  it."  The  man  went  down  town  imme- 
diately and  bought  the  casket,  and  sent  it  home.  [Laughter]. 
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Warden  BRUSH.  We  have  but  one  man,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  who  has  the  right  to  apply  the  whip,  and  that  is  Mr. 
BROCKWAY.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the 
question. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  I  am  opposed  to  flogging,  as  a 
mode  of  punishment,  even  of  a  little  child.  There  are  sections 
of  the  country  in  which  flogging  is  not  so  abhorrent  to  the  average 
mind  as  it  is  in  other  sections,  where  it  can  not  only  be  toler- 
ated, but  may  prove  very  effective ;  where  it  does  not  especially 
humiliate  either  the  party  who  receives  the  punishment  or  the 
party  who  inflicts  it.  I  think  that  the  person  who- inflicts  this 
punishment  is  most  humiliated  by  it.  It  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  any  case,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  a  moral 
change  in  a  human  being.  If  used  at  all,  it  should  only  be  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidation.  As  to  the  treatment  of  wife- 
beaters,  I  have  taken  care  of  hundreds  of  that  class  of  offenders. 
It  is  generally  characterized  as  disorderly  conduct; — it  almost 
invariably  grows  out  of  little  things,  trifling  disputes,  and  does 
not  always  originate  in^the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  although 
that  is  often  the  exciting  cause.  I  find  that  those  quarrels  are 
usually  exaggerated,  and  that  they  are  not  so  often  the  result  of 
evil  passion  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  as  they  are  due  to  what 
we  call  hysterical  development  or  action  of  women.  It  is  a 
fact,  though  I  can  not  here  discuss  it,  that  at  stated  periods, 
many  of  the  weaker  sex  are  weak  indeed,  and  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  statements  which  they  make  against  their 
husbands.  These  wife-beaters  are  committed,  in  Chicago,  to 
the  house  of  correction.  Perhaps  they  are  punished  by  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  equivalent  to  six  months 
in  prison.  After  being  in  prison  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
days,  the  wife  comes  to  see  her  husband.  The  husband  says: 
'•  Bridget,  why  in  the  world  did  you  send  me  here  ?  You  know 
I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  I  did  not  hurt  you  much,  and  you 
irritated  me."  Words  follow.  The  wife  has  some  answer.  She 
has  not  quite  come  to  her  senses  yet.  But  the  next  time  she 
comes,  she  brings  her  children ;  a  similar  conversation  takes 
place,  and  Patrick  says :  "  Now,  Bridget,  go  down  to  the  mayor, 
and  get  me  out;  we  ought  not  to  be  separated.  Six  months  is 
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a  long  time  ;  why  do  you  want  to  keep  me  here  ?  Let  me  out, 
so  that  I  can  support  you.  Little  Johnny  ought  to  be  cared  for, 
and  not  on  the  street. "4  What  is  the  result  ?  The  mother  goes 
to  tne  mayor,  who  has  the  power  to  release  any  prisoner.  She 
makes  her  petition,  in  humble  words :  "  Well,  I  caused  rny  hus- 
band to  go  up.  I  was  partly  at  fault.  He  did  not  hurt  me  so 
much ;  but  he  struck  me.  Now,  do  let  him  out."  The  mayor 
replies,  very  kindly  and  properly  :  "  Madam,  since  you  ask  for  him 
to  be  let  out,  I  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  superintendent ;  and, 
if  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  discharged,  I  will  discharge  him." 
She  comes  back  to  the  prison,  and  the  superintendent  asks  the 
prisoner :  "  Patrick,  will  you  let  your  cups  alone,  and  support 
your  wife  and  live  happily  together  ? "  The  answer  is :  "  Yes," 
and  the  next  day  the  pardon  is  granted,  the  man  goes  away,  and 
in  not  one  case  in  fifty  does  he  ever  come  back  again  for  that 
offense.  Whenever  you  can  bring  together  the  man  and  his 
family,  I  think  the  proper  way  is  to  do  it,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Dr.  MORRIS.  I  want  to  say  that  I  went  to  our  prison  to  see 
this  new  institution,  the  whipping-post;  I  had  read  about  it,  and 
heard  about  it,  and  I  went  to  look  at  it ;  and  I  assure  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  had  been  with  me  and  seen  it,  your  views 
would  change  very  materially,  whatever  they  may  be  now.  It 
was  a  formidable,  dreadful-looking  instrument  of  torture.  I  am 
not  a  sensational  person,  but  it  brought  to  my  mind  all  the  horrors 
of  the  past — the  cross,  the  stake,  Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's 
bed  of  steel.  It  filled  me  with  horror. 

THE  CHAIR.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  regular  order.  The 
subject  for  consideration  to-night  is  very  interesting  and  import- 
ant :  The  incorrigible  felon. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  should  like  to  purloin  from  the  time  which 
is  allotted  to  me  two  or  three  moments  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  somewhat  threadbare  topic  of  wife-beating.  It  was  consid- 
ered sufficiently  important  to  be  discussed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  a  committee  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  from  different  parts  of  the  country  was  instructed  to 
report  upon  it.  They  reported  that  in  case  of  wife-beating  they 
recommended  an  enactment  providing  for  flogging.  Mr.  WINES 
says  that  these  cases  rarely  come  before  the  courts.  Why  not  ? 
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Because  the  women  are  afraid  to  complain ;  not  because  the 
cases  do  not  occur.  There  is  a  maudlin,  sentimental  sympathy 
with  the  drunkard,  which  ought  to  be  terminated.  [Applause.] 
Look  at  it :  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  as  well  as  he  knows  that 
the  sun  rises  and  sets,  that  the  next  time  he  gets  drunk  he  will 
beat  his  wife  ;  but  he  gets  drunk  and  beats  his  wife.  Is  he  to  be 
excused,  because  he  was  drunk  when  he  did  it '(  Is  that  good 
logic  ?  Is  it  good  common  sense  ?  It  is  said  that  flogging 
degrades  the  man.  I  heard  a  gentleman,  before  an  intelligent 
audience,  two  or  three  days  ago,  relate  an  incident  that  came 
under  his  personal  observation.  He  was  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  saw  a  crowd ;  he  drew  near,  and 
found  the  crowd  gathered  about  a  woman  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  whose  mouth  was  full  of  blood,  whose  clothes  were 
torn,  because  her  husband  had  knocked  her  down  and  stamped 
upon  her  face.  Would  flogging  brutalize  that  man  ?  Would  it 
not  raise  him  up  ?  And  the  point  was  put  just  in  that  way  to 
the  audience,  and  they  said,  with  one  accord,  "Good!  G'ood! 
Whip  him,  of  course!"  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  sit  here  and 
talk  in  a  semi-humorous  way  about  the  provocation  the  wife 
gives,  but  try  to  imagine  a  case  of  unprovoked  brutal  wife- 
beating 

Dr.  BYERS.     On  your  own  daughter ! 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  Yes,  or  your  sister,  or  your  cousin,  or  your 
aunt ;  or  your  mother-in-law,  if  you  please.  Now,  it  is  said  that 
flogging  simply  leads  to  the  necessity  of  another  flogging.  Bear 
this  in  mind  :  The  husband,  if  he  is  imprisoned  for  thirty  days 
for  beating  his  wife,  does  not  care  particularly  about  it,  and  that 
certainly  is  not  a  deterrent.  But  the  husband  who  has  been 
whipped,  so  that  he  will  remember  it,  and  so  that  a  second,  third 
or  fourth  whipping  will  not  be  necessary,  is  not  likely  to  beat  his 
wife  again.  He  knows  how  the  whipping  is  administered.  Take 
the  prison  with  which  I  am  connected :  We  have  the  right  to 
whip,  but  there  has  not  been  a  stripe  inflicted  in  that  prison  for 
three  years.  The  prisoners  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  dis- 
obey certain  rules  and  are  guilty  of  insubordination,  they  will  be 
whipped;  and  we  do  not  have  to  whip  a  man  three  or  four  times; 
there  has  hardly  been  a  case  in  the  history  of  that  institution 
where  the  same  man  has  been  whipped  twice. 
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INCORRIGIBLE   MISDEMEANANTS;    BY    FRANCIS   WAYLAND. 

About  a  year  ago  I  read  before  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  a  paper  on  "The 
Incorrigible  Felon."  I  sought  to  define  him  and  to  show  what 
in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  ought  to  be 
done  with  him.  His  presence  in  the  community  under  the 
name  of  incorrigible,  or  habitual,  or  professional  criminal  was 
found  to  be  a  well-recognized  fact,  as  painful  as  it  was  palpable. 
It  was  easily  made  apparent  that  the  members  of  this  class  or 
guild  are  openly  at  war  with  all  that  society  holds  dear  and  is 
bound  to  protect,  and  are  a  perpetual  and  dangerous  menace  to 
the  law-abiding  citizen,  besides  furnishing  a  contagious  example, 
to^young  and  less  hardened  offenders,  of  daring  and  too  often 
successful  crime — and  as  much  to  be  feared  by  the  honest  prop- 
erty-holder or  wage-earner  as  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas. 

It  was  contended  that  the  short  and  flagrantly  inadequate 
sentences  which  our  courts  of  alleged  justice  are  in  the  habit  of 
awarding  to  these  persistent  violators  of  the  law  merely  aggra- 
vate the  mischief  which  should  be  cured  by,  at  the  very  least, 
preventing  further  outrages  upon  the  persons  or  property  of 
those  who  have  surrendered  to  society  the  right  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  If  this  protection  is  not  afforded  by 
society,  it  was  urged  that  the  citizen  could  logically  respond  to 
the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  and  oppose  force  to 
force,  at  the  risk  of  inaugurating  a  condition  of  chaos — in  other 
words,  "  lynch  law." 

It  was  further  contended  that  the  incorrigible  felon  has  for- 
feited his  right  to  be  at  large,  and  cannot  reasonably  complain  if 
society,  by  providing  for  his  imprisonment  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life,  makes  it  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  defy 
the  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the  due  protection  of  the  peace- 
able citizen. 

It  was  shown,  finally,  that  legislation  of  this  nature  is  not  a 
novel  idea ;  that  it  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  penal  code 
submitted  more  than  sixty  years  ago  to  the  state  of  Louisiana  by 
that  humane  and  enlightened  jurist  and  penologist,  Edward 
Livingston,  and  had  within  five  years  been  enacted  by  the  great 
and  wisely  progressive  state  of  Ohio. 
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Since  the  paper,  the  leading  features  of  which  I  have  thus 
briefly  outlined,  was  presented  to  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion, the  policy  therein  recommended  has  been  substantially 
adopted  by  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  another  class  of  offenders,  whose 
existence  is  as  distinctly  recognized  as  the  former  class,  and 
whose  misdeeds  are  as  palpable,  although  in  some  aspects  less 
seriously  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  society  and  civilization. 

I  allude  to  incorrigible  misdemeanants,  meaning  those  wrong- 
doers who,  by  the  commission  of  a  long  series  of  petty  offenses, 
have  abundantly  demonstrated  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
govern  themselves  within  the  just  limits  of  wholesome  laws. 

This  class  would  include  common  drunkards,  habitual 
thieves,  incorrigible  disturbers  of  the  peace  by  committing 
assaults  upon  the  person,  resisting  officers  when  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  wantonly  destroying  property,  with  many  other 
minor  offenses  (as  they  are  commonly  called  for  convenience  of 
classification),  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Compelled  as  I  have  been  to  produce  this  paper  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  opportunity  for  suitable  preparation,  consid- 
ering the  grave  importance  of  the  subject,  I  must  draw  my  few 
and  simple  illustrations  from  the  budget  of  convenient  materials 
which  the  peripatetic  penologist  may  fairly  be  supposed  always 
to  carry  with  him  in  his  travelling-bag.  Naturally,  also,  under 
the  circumstances,  these  illustrations  must  be  confined  to  cases 
occurring  in  my  own  immediate  neighborhood.  I  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  doubt  that  what  is  true  of  the  city  in  which  I 
live,  is  equally  true  of  every  community  of  equivalent  dimen- 
sions in  our  entire  country,  nay,  of  every  community  in  our  land 
where  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  is  congregated. 

I  will  begin  with  the  gentler  sex.  Place  aux  dam.es.  One 
A.  B.  (permit  me  to  resort  to  this  alphabetical  disguise  to  spare 
the  tender  feelings  of  the  culprit  or  of  her^friends)  has  been  con- 
victed in  the  police  court  of  drunkenness,  unchastity,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  forty  times  in  the  past  eleven  years.  Her  punish- 
ment has  been  in  the  form  of  fines  ranging  from  one  dollar  to 
twenty  dollars,  witli  costs  added,  of  course,  and  of  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  terms  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days. 
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C.  D.  has,  in  the  past  -eight  years,  been  convicted  in  the  same 
tribunal  of  offenses  of  similar  character  thirty-eight  times,  with 
like  results  as  to  retribution. 

E.  F.  has,  in  the  past  decade,  answered  to  the  demands  of 
offended  justice  fifty  times,  with  terms  of  imprisonment  aver- 
aging thirty-five  days,  and  fines  averaging  seven  dollars,  with 
costs  added. 

Another  sinner  has,  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  been  com- 
mitted more  than  one  hundred  times,  for  misdemeanors  of  the 
usual  variety. 

Their  court  record,  however,  is  very  far  from  correctly  repre- 
senting the  whole  career  of  these  wayward  women.  The  arrests, 
usually,  were  only  made  when  intoxication  was  accompanied  by 
rude  or  violent  demonstrations,  shocking,  or  annoying,  or  alarm- 
ing their  neighbors,  or  collecting  a  noisy  crowd  in  the  street. 
The  intervals,  longer  or  shorter,  between  the  terms  of  imprison- 
ment were,  almost  invariably,  devoted  to  continuous  dram-drink- 
ing, terminating  in  the  frenzied  debauch  which  introduced  them 
once  more  to  the  magistrate.  Their  presence  in  the  community, 
when  outside  the  walls  of  the  jail,  was  simply  pernicious  to  their 
family  and  to  the  public,  while  their  all  too  brief  incarceration 
was  only  useful  by  depriving  them  for  a  short  period  of  the 
power  to  do  active  mischief.  Meanwhile,  whether  at  large  or  in 
durance,  they  were  contributing  nothing  to  their  own  support, 
or  to  the  support  of  their  wretched  families ;  were,  though  able- 
bodied,  adding  largely  to  the  burden  of  public  taxation,  and 
were  poisoning  the  peace  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  entire 
neighborhood.  A  single  extract  from  the  police  records  of  a 
local  newspaper  of  recent  date  tells  the  sad  story  of  a  hundred 
cases.  It  is  headed,  "  Celebrating  her  Release." 

"Maggie  Toole,  one  of  the  town's  wards,  was  released  from 
the  almshouse  yesterday  morning,  but  was  arrested,  very  com- 
fortably drunk,  last  evening,  on  Hill  street,  by  Officer  Doherty. 
One  of  her  children,  about  three  or  four  years  of  age,  was  with 
her.  Both  were  sent  back  to  the  almshouse." 

Turn  now  to  the  sterner  sex. 

Here  is  the  police  record  of  W.  S.,  an  adopted  citizen :  One 
hundred  and  six  convictions  in  twenty-four  years,  for  the  offenses 
of  theft,  resistance  to  officers,  and  breach  of  the  peace. 
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Another  adopted  citizen  was  convicted  of  similar  offenses 
seventy-four  times  in  the  past  twenty-four  years.  The  court 
official  from  whose  hands  I  received  this  by  no  means  exhil- 
arating chronicle,  appended  the  following  significant  memoran- 
dum :  "  This  man  was  a  sailor,  and  when  he  has  not  been  in  jail 
has  been  to  sea." 

Another  man,  who  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Queen 
Victoria,  (and  her  Majesty  could  well  spare  him),  had  during 
nineteen  years  received,  and  had  richly  earned,  ninety  convic- 
tions, with  no  longer  sentence  than  thirty  days,  and  no  heavier 
fine  than  twenty-five  dollars.  This  man,  always  as  active  at  the 
ballot-box  as  he  was  in  the  bar-room,  died  in  1881,  disappearing 
from  the  precincts  of  the  police  court  and  the  county  jail,  to 
appear,  in  the  graphic  language  of  an  Irish  judge,  "before 
another  and,  probably,  a  higher  tribunal." 

Now,  can  anybody  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  keep  him 
outside  a  retreat  for  idiots,  contend  for  a  moment  that  such  men 
and  women  as  I  have  described  are  not  pests  to  society,  without 
mitigation,  and  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  reformation? 
Think  of  the  children  of  such  parents,  with  or  without  wedlock, 
reared  amid  such  infamous  and  imbruting  association.  Consider 
the  moral  contagion  tainting  and  debasing  the  neighborhood  in 
which  such  families  reside.  Try  to  estimate  the  taxation,  with 
absolutely  no  resulting  benefits,  which  our  present  policy  of 
dealing  with  these  social  outlaws  entails  upon  every  community. 
Weigh  carefully  these  and  kindred  considerations,  and  then  ask 
yourselves  whether,  if  they  had  passed  in  close  confinement  the 
entire  period  covered  by  their  wasteful  or  violent  wickedness, 
society  would  not  have  been  vastly  the  gainer,  both  as  to  public 
morals  and  public  expenses. 

Hut  I  have  not  yet  told  the  whole  or  the  worst  part  of  tin- 
story.  The  incorrigible  misdemeanant  frequently,  and  then 
always  by  natural  evolution,  matures  into  the  incorrigible  felon: 

Take  a  very  recent  instance,  still  from  the  same  locality,  and 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  my  home  is  not  the  abode  of  exceptional 
sinners.  An  irreclaimable  rough,  always  brutal  when  drunk, 
and  usually  drunk,  who,  among  many  other  offenses,  had  five 
times  within  ten  years  been  most  inadequately  punished-  for 
forcible  resistance  to  officers,  the  scourge  of  his  neighborhood, 
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and  a  terror  even  to  the  sworn  guardians  of  the  place,  embol- 
dened by  the  comparative  impunity  which  had  attended  his 
previous  outrages,  committed,  the  other  day,  a  murderous  assault 
on  the  chief  of  police,  knocking  him  down,  beating,  kicking  and 
otherwise  maltreating  him  with  such  devilish  industry  that  only 
the  tardy  interference  of  timid  spectators  prevented  the  commis- 
sion of  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law.  Was  not  this  the 
legitimate  result  of  short  sentences,  trifling  fines,  and  general 
rosewater  remedies  ? 

Now,  not  to  prolong  such  painful  illustrations  of  human 
depravity,  and  not  even  pausing  to  speak  of  the  practically 
licensed  gangs  of  "roughs"  which  infest  our  cities  and  larger 
towns,  I  come  to  the  vital  question :  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  i  What  adequate  policy  have  you  to  suggest  (  I 
answer,  without  hesitation :  Close  confinement  in  jail  or  work- 
house until  death,  or  until  conclusive  evidence  of  entire  reform- 
ation. Nothing  short  of  this  will  correctly  solve  the  problem,  or 
do  entire  justice  either  to  the  culprit  or  to  the  community.  The 
disease  is  deadly ;  the  treatment  must  be  heroic. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  I  have  purposely  made  this  paper  short,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  room  for  discussion,  if  it  is  consid- 
ered important.  I  can  only  outline  the  general  policy  which  it 
seems  to  me  should  be  adopted  in  such  cases.  Illustrations 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Those  which  I  have  given 
would  hardly  be  a  fair  average  of  the  worst  cases.  The  thirty- 
day  sentence  of  the  common  drunkard  just  enables  him  to  get 
over  the  effects  of  a  recent  debauch.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
say,  "Stop  the  drinking."  You  can  not  stop  it, —  never,  never. 
The  most  sanguine  man,  who  has  several  grains  of  common 
sense,  'looking  through  the  community,  knows  that  it  must  be 
many  years  before  anything  like  prohibition  can  be  general  and 
effective ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  Why 
do  you  wait  for  this?  The  evil  is  present,  existing,  increas- 
ing. While  the  punishment  is  needed,  why  wait  for  a  possible 
millenium  ? 

Superintendent  FELTON.  May  I  ask  what  court  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  class  of  cases  you  refer  to,  which  you  propose 
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to  punish  by  imprisonment  for  life  ?  Not  the  courts  that  ordi- 
narily try  those  offenders? 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  .Why  not  ?  The  same  courts  of  jurisdiction, 
of  course.  I  have  not  defined  what  I  call  the  incorrigible  misde- 
meanant. That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  But  I  say,  when  you  get 
an  incorrigible  misdemeanant,  treat  him  as  an  incorrigible  felon, 
compelling  him  to  earn  his  own  support,  and  to  relieve  the  com- 
munity of  his  baneful  presence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  McLEAN,  (of  Toronto).  I  have  been  asked  by 
Mr.  MASSIE  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  prevention  of 
crime.  I  undertook  the  task  with  reluctance,  and  only  one 
reason  led  me  to  speak.  When  I  understood  that  the  Honorable 
RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES  was  to  be  present,  I  wanted  to  see  him. 
When  I  learned  that,  with  the  honesty  of  his  conviction,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  excellent  wife,  he  banished  intoxicating  drinks 
from  the  table  of  the  White  House,  I  said :  "  If  ever  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  man,  I  will  feast  my  eyes  upon  him.'' 
[Applause.]  I  have  been  for  forty-six  years  trying  to  prevent 
crime,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  this  convention,  composed 
principally  of  American  gentlemen,  conversant  with  the  subject 
of  which  they  have  been  talking,  has  met  here,  because  I  admit 
frankly  that,  in  regard  to  prison  discipline  and  the  management 
of  prisoners,  you  are  ahead  of  us  in  Canada.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  ahead  of  us  in  anything  else.  [Applause.]  In  order  intelli- 
gently to  answer  the  question  how  to  prevent  crime,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  know  the  cause  of  crime  ;  if  we  remove  the  cause, 
the  effect  will  cease.  All  will  admit  that  proposition.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  crime  of  the  community  is  caused  by  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  We  have  the  testimony  of  judges,  and 
others  connected  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  that 
such  is  the  case.  Only  yesterday,  I  read  in  a  newspaper  the  tes- 
timony of  Judge  ROSE — a  gentleman  recently  elevated  to  the 
bench,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  admitting  that  it 
is  right  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  without 
giving  compensation  to  those  that  were  engaged  in  it;  but  now 
he  is  so  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  this  traffic,  that  he  is  willing 
that  the  sale,  the  manufacture,  and  the  importation  of  intox- 
icating liquors  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
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I  have  to-day  procured  from  the  prison  authorities  of  Toronto 
a  statistical  report  of  crimes  committed  in  this  city,  and  how  the 
offenders  were  disposed  of,  from  January  1  to  September  31, 
1886.  The  total  number  of  commitments  was  8,570,  being 
7.140  male  and  1,430  female.  Of  this  number,  there  were  361 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  and  698  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty;  in  all,  1,059.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  number  arrested  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  year  1886 
were  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  some  only  ten  years  old. 
The  practice  here  is  to  send  boys  and  girls  to  the  common  jail, 
where  they  mingle  with  the  worst  criminals.  I  am  not  going  to 
find  fault  with  the  governor  of  the  jail ;  but  I  believe  the  facili- 
ties at  his  disposal  are  not  sufficient  to  classify  his  prisoners,  and 
keep  these  young  boys  and  girls  away  from  the  influence  of  such 
vagabonds  as  we  have  read  about  in  the  papers  lately.  I  say, 
that  no  boy  or  girl  under  twenty  years  of  age  should  be  sent  to 
any  jail.  They  should  be  sent  to  some  house  of  correction  or 
industrial  school,  such  as  we  have  in  Mimico.  1  went  out  there 
the  other  day  to  inspect  the  boys.  There  are  twenty-nine.  I 
was  told  that  one  of  them  had  gone  from  the  orphans'  home  of 
this  city ;  he  had  escaped  thirteen  times.  I  asked  the  superin- 
tendent to  show  me  the  boys,  and  promised  to  pick  out  the  boy. 
He  arranged  those  twenty-nine  boys  in  a  row,  and  asked  them, 
would  they  hear  me  speak  to  them  for  a  few  minutes;  they 
assented  ;  and  I  did  speak  to  them  just  as  they  were  about  to  go 
to  their  dinner.  The  superintendent  said  to  me:  "Did  you 
pick  out  the  boy  ? "  I  pointed  to  him.  It  was  the  very  one.  I 
have  some  confidence,  being  a  physiognomist,  that  I  can  read 
something  of  a  boy's  character  in  the  lineaments  of  his  face.  I 
have  been  a  school-teacher  for  twenty  years ;  and  I  have  tried  to 
prevent  crime  by  teaching  boys  the  principles  of  honesty  and  of 
temperance.  I  will  tell  you  a  single  instance  to  show  you  the 
effect  that  a  school  has,  if  properly  conducted,  upon  the  future 
of  the  boys.  I  was  in  a  town  not  more  than  forty  miles  from 
the  city  of  Toronto,  where  I  taught  school  for  ten  years.  I  left 
that  place,  and  in  ten  years  came  back,  and  entered  into  another 
business.  The  first  night  I  came  back,  I  went  into  a  Good 
Templars'  lodge.  What  did  I  find  there?  I  found  that  seven 
out  of  the  ten  chairs  in  that  room  were  filled  by  my  scholars,  to 
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whom  I  had  taught  the  principles  of  temperance.  [Applause.] 
And  wherever  I  go,  to  market  or  fair,  I  meet  boys  I  taught 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they  thank  me  for  instilling  the  prin- 
ciples of  temperance  into  them.  There  is  a  senator  in  Michigan, 
who  was  once  a  scholar  of  mine,  who  is  a  teetotaller  to-day.  I 
heard  the  Minister  of  Education  state,  on  Saturday  night,  that 
the  schoolmaster  is  cheaper  than  the  jailer,  and  that  the  school- 
house  is  cheaper  than  the  jail.  If  you  want  to  prevent  crime, 
the  proper  way  is  to  commence  with  the  young,  and  teach  them 
properly.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  that  divine  injunction, 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Thanking  you  for  the  indulgence 
yon  have  allowed  me,  in  speaking  on  a  subject  which  was  out  of 
order,  I  will  now  take  my  seat.  [Applause.] 

Superintendent  FELTON,  being  called  for,  said  :  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  discuss  this  question.  I  have  not  given  to  it  the 
consideration  that  ought  to  be  given  to  so  important  a  subject. 
This  morning,  I  listened  to  two  admirable  addresses  upon  the 
indeterminate  sentence, — one "  by  Mr.  BROCKWAY,  and  one  by 
Mr.  SMITH,  of  New  York.  I  have  very  much  modified  my 
views,  in  the  last  few  years,  as  to  the  imprisonment  of  human 
beings  for  an  indefinite  term.  I  do  not  favor,  at  present,  what 
is  called  the  indeterminate  sentence.  I  admire  the  results  which 
have  followed  the  system  known  as  the  Elmira  system,  for  the 
care  and  treatment — or,  if  you  see  fit  to  use  the  term,  for  the 
reformation — of  first-offenders.  Now  the  great  mass  of  what 
are  termed  first-offenders  may  be  saved  ;  they  do  not  altogether 
need  reforming.  Thrown  into  our  convict  prisons,  they  are  not 
saved.  Thrown  into  a  reformatory,  with  all  the  appliances  that 
have  been  devised  and  are  now  being  carried  out  at  Elmira, 
the  great  mass  of  those  young  men  may  be  saved.  It  is  not  an 
argument  against  the  system,  that  now  and  then  one  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  convict  prison,  because  the  school  has  no  further  use 
for  him.  That  is  simply  withdrawing  an  element  that  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  reform  of  others.  I  have  conversed  with 
several  of  the  graduates  of  Elmira,  whose  terms  have  expired,  or 
who  have  been  released  on  parole.  All  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  of  course,  have  relapsed ;  but,  from  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  obtained  from  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
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system  there  adopted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  BROCK- 
WAY,  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it  should  be  followed  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.  I  hope,  some  day,  to  see  a  prison  under  the  same 
system  established  in  every  state  and  in  Canada.  But  sentences 
to  such  prisons  should  be  for  specified  terms. 

As  to  misdemeanants,  we  cannot  make  the  world  just 
what  we  would ;  we  cannot  change  old  systems  quickly ;  and 
we  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  work  out  so  great  a  change  as  would 
be  required  to  apply  the  indeterminate  sentence  to  misdemean- 
ants. I  have  a  case  in  mind  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  convic- 
tions of  the  same  individual — a  woman,  (she  is  now  dead),  Kate 
Dennis — an  Irishwoman.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  she  was  a  pensioner.  Her  only  offense  was  that 
of  drinking.  She  was  never  a  criminal.  I  do  not  think  a 
woman  like  that  should  be  punished  indeterminately. 

A  DELEGATE.     Have  you  any  petty  thieves  ? 

Superintendent  FELTON.  *  Yes ;  but  they  do  not  come  to  us 
as  such.  They  are  generally  sent  to  us  for  disorderly  conduct. 
In  Illinois,  petty  larceny  is  an  indictable  offense ;  and,  to  avoid 
delay,  and  the  expense  of  holding  prisoners  over,  and  of  trial  in 
courts  of  record,  justices  accept  pleas  of  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct,  and  fine  the  offenders.  If  the  fines  are  not  paid,  they 
are  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  to  work  out  the  fine. 
We  never  receive  prisoners  for  petty  larceny,  for  reasons  stated. 

Who  are  these  habitual  misdemeanants?  Often  they  are 
poor,  unfortunate  women,  who  get  into  prison,  and  come  over 
and  over  again,  as  the  justices  are  compelled  to  provide  for  them 
somewhere,  and  they  usually  send  them  to  houses  of  correction. 
Why?  Because  they  are  found  in  the  streets  intoxicated,  with 
no  place  to  go.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  The  cause  is  often 
beyond  prevention.  I  do  not  think  I  would  make  one  of  them 
a  life-member  of  a  house  of  correction.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  right ;  it  would  not  be  humane.  If  they  could  be  provided 
with  homes,  where  they  would  have  plenty  to  do,  and  kind 
treatment,  and  where  they  would  be  cared  for,  at  times,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  as  invalids,  and  receive  that  hospital  treatment 
which  is  given  to  them  when  they  are  in  prison,  they  would  not 
return  to  prison  life.  I  am  opposed  to  imprisoning  people  for 
long  terms,  except  for  some  absolute  offense  of  serious  character. 
16 
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If  a  man  steals,  I  would  prosecute  him  for  that.  I  would  not 
arrest  him  as  a  vagrant,  nor  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  to  disorderly 
conduct.  I  am  opposed  to  arresting  a  man  as  a  tramp.  What 
is  a  tramp?  The  statute  in  one  state  defines  him  as  a  vagrant. 
What  is  a  vagrant  ?  One  who  has  no  visible  means  of  support ; 
and  then  the  law  goes  further,  and  says  that  it  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  a  man  is  a  vagrant  if  he  has  not  any  visible 
means  of  support ;  and  he  is  sentenced  to  state  prison, — sent  up 
possibly  for  two  or  three  years, — or  until  reformed,  under  the 
proposed  change.  If  I  thought  a  man  to  be  a  criminal,  I  would 
have  the  authorities  watch  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  him 
in  a  crime,  if  he  commits  crime,  and  punish  him  for  the  crime 
committed.  If  he  is  of  the  crime  class,  and  this  is  his  first  con- 
viction, he  may  be  treated  as  at  Elmira ;  or,  if  he  is  sent  to  a 
convict  prison  as  a  confirmed  criminal,  he  may  be  given  the 
maximum  term  for  his  offense  or  held  until  reformed.  But  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  misdemeanants,  I  have  seen  such  gross 
injustice  done  to  them,  that  I  am  opposed  to  severe  punishment. 
I  know  that  sentences  are  generally  small — those  people  are  con- 
tinually dropping  into  prison  and  out  of  prison.  Give  them  the 
maximum  sentence,  if  you  will.  If  a  man  is  frequently  brought 
to  the  station  house  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  word  of  the 
policeman  is  reliable,  give  him  six  months  in  prison.  You  can- 
not do  that  in  Illinois ;  you  can  only  fine  him ;  and  if  he  does 
not  pay,  you  can  commit  him  for  non-payment  of  the  fine. 
The  warden  of  a  prison  in  New  York,  now  dead,  was  a  grand 
man  in  many  respects.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said  was : 
"  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over,  I  would  not  run  my  prison  the 
way  I  did."  He  told  me  that  he  had  kept  a  man  in  prison 
for  five  long  years,  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine  of  five 
dollars.  "  Why  did  you  do  that  ? "  "  If  I  did  not,  he  would  be 
right  back  again."  That  prisoner  was  held,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  would  get  in  again,  if  discharged.  Now  we  know 
that  every  day,  in  large  cities,  certain  women  are  arrested,  who, 
instead  of  being  taken  to  a  hospital,  as  they  should  be,  are 
dragged  to  a  police  station,  where  the  treatment  is  not  the  most 
tender.  In  many  cities,  they  have  not  even  matrons  in  the 
police  stations,  to  care  for  their  own  sex.  They  ought  to  have ; 
but  they  have  not.  From  the  police  station  they  are  taken  to 
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the  justice's  court ;  and  their  conduct  is  disorderly ;  and  what 
does  the  officer  say  '.  He  says,  "  Pure  cussedness ! "  Always 
"  pure  cussedness ! "  Will  you  send  such  a  woman  to  prison  for 
a  lifetime  ?  No,  we  are  too  humane  to  do  that.  My  friends 
will  say:  "That  woman  should  go  to  some  other  institution." 
But  she  lias  passed  the  day  when  she  can  be  helped  in  any 
other  institution;  and  they  don't  want  her.  She  has  been  so 
crippled,  physically  and  mentally,  that  no  possible  good  can 
come  from  it.  Longer  and  sterner  sentences  would  be  my 
treatment  for  habitual  misdemeanants ;  but  not  indeterminate 
sentences. 

Now  touching  petty  larceny  cases :  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, noticeably  in  Illinois,  grand  juries  will  blame  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  sending  to  them,  for  their  examination  and  indict- 
ment, what  they  call  petty  cases.  Of  course,  they  ought  to  do 
it,  if  the  offense  is  an  indictable  one.  In  some  states,  they  try 
such  offenses  summarily,  but  they  can  not  in  all.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  too  great  a  one.  I  can  not  discuss  it  to-night. 

The  theory  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  habitual  misde- 
meanants may  be  good,  but  I  think  that  in  practice,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  imposition  of  such  sentences  upon  offenders  of  this 
class  would  be  very  objectionable. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  I  will  speak  with  reference  especially  to  the 
the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  during 
recent  years.  The  first  step  in  advance,  along  the  line  which 
Professor  WAYLAND  advocates,  was  when  longer  sentences  to  the 
Women's  Prison  were  imposed.  When  the  Women's  Prison 
was  first  established,  a  woman  might  be  sent  there  for  so  short  a 
term  as  four  months.  Most  of  these  women,  as  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
told  you  last  evening,  are  committed  for  offenses  against  chas- 
tity or  against  public  order.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  every 
thing  was  experimental ;  there  was  nothing  from  which  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  the  most  desirable  length  of  sentence.  In 
1879,  the  law  was  so  amended,  that  no  woman  could  be  sent  to 
that  prison  for  less  than  a  year ;  but  she  might  be  sent  there  for 
two  years  for  ordinary  offenses  against  chastity  and  public  order. 
After  dealing  with  more  than  two  thousand  women  who  have 
been  sent  to  that  institution,  I  know  that  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  board  is  that  a  shorter  term  than  eight  or  nine  months  is 
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utterly  useless  for  women  addicted  to  drink,  and  they  are  in 
fact  held  from  eight  to  eighteen  months. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  State  Reformatory,  a  man 
might  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  six  months,  for 
being  a  common  drunkard,  in  order  to  prove  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  previous  conviction.  Or  he  might  be  sent  for 
a  year,  if  two  previous  convictions  within  a  year  could  be 
proved.  "When  the  reformatory  was  established,  it  was  provided 
that  common  drunkards  might  be  sent  there,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  years. 
The  majority  were  sent  there  for  one  year,  and  released,  ordina- 
rily, when  they  had  been  there  eight  months, — as  an  experiment, 
the  supposition  being  that  it  was  well  to  give  them  a  chance,  to 
see  if  the  appetite  for  drink  had  been  taken  away ;  if  not,  they 
came  back.  But  the  law  has  now  been  so  amended,  that  for 
being  a  common  drunkard,  or  on  a  third  conviction  for  drunken- 
ness within  one  year,  or  for  being  a  vagabond  or  tramp,  a  man 
may  be  committed  under  an  indeterminate  sentence,  the  maxi- 
mum term  being  two  years.  That  law  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  year  or  more ;  and  under  it  some  two  or  three  hundred  men 
have  been  sent  to  Concord,  who  have  ordinarily  bee'n  released 
after  about  eight  months.  The  larger  proportion  of  men  have 
stood  well,  because  they  have  been  detained  long  enough  to 
get  the  liquor  out  of  them,  and  to  recuperate  their  physical 
system,  and  restore  their  minds  to  the  condition  of  some 
strength. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  valuable  hint  as  to  the  method 
which  should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  practicable 
to  do  what  Judge  WAYLAND  has  suggested,  namely,  to  provide 
for  indefinite  sentences,  with  a  possibility  of  imprisonment  for 
life.  In  Massachusetts,  three  years  ago,  we  changed  the  penalty 
for  simple  drunks,  so  that,  instead  of  imposing  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  and  costs,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  imprisonment  for 
ten  days,  (just  enough  to  sober  the  man  off),  the  penalty  was 
made  three  dollars  and  costs,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  thirty 
days.  The  result  was  that,  in  just  one  month  from  the  time  that 
law  went  into  effect,  our  prison  population  in  Massachusetts 
increased  by  852.  You  can  judge  what  the  result  would  be,  if 
you  were  to  apply  this  indefinite  sentence  to  misdemeanants. 
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Your  prison  population  would  be  so  large,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  it. 

Let  me  draw  a  line  which  has  been  clearly  defined  in  my  own 
mind  about  drunkenness.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
drunkenness.  We  have  a  provision  in  our  statutes,  that  a  man 
who  is  adjudged  by  the  probate  court,  sitting  with  the  summary 
power  that  it  has  to  commit  an  insane  person,  and  by  precisely 
the  same  process,  to  be  a  "dipsomaniac,"  or  an  "inebriate,"  may 
be  sent  to  the  insane  asylum.  We  have  had  so  little  practice 
under  that  statute,  that  the  kind  of  man  who  is  covered  by  this 
term  is  not  very  well  settled ;  but  the  line  ought  to  be  very 
clearly  drawn. 

There  are  drunkards  who  cannot  let  drink  alone ;  men  who 
have  reached  that  point  of  loss  of  will,  that  for  them  to  pass  a 
shop  where  liquor  is  sold,  or  to  go  into  a  house  where  it  is  used, 
or  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  any  way,  and  let  it  alone,  is 
simply  impossible.  Let  me  cite  an  instance.  A  man  came  to 
the  reformatory  some  two  years  ago.  He  had  been  several 
times  in  prison  for  drunkenness,  was  released  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  months,  and  went  directly  to  his  home  in  a  city  near 
Boston.  In  a  very  few  days,  I  heard  of  his  being  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  a  simple  drunk,  where  he  served  thirty 
days,  and  then  he  went  back  to  the  reformatory.  He  was 
released  after  four  months.  He  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  Mr. 
SPALDING,  I  want  to  go  to  Baltimore ;  I  have  a  home  there.  Will 
you  send  me  there  ? "  "  No,  I  can  not  do  that."  "  Can't  you 
get  a  ticket  for  me?"  "No."  I  knew  what  would  become  of 
the  ticket.  I  said  :  "I  will  do  this  :  The  city  marshal  is  a  good 
friend  of  yours  ? "  "  Yes."  "  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  the  city 
marshal,  and  yon  can  carry  that  to  him,  and  if  you  are  sober, 
and  get  all  ready  to  go  to  Baltimore,  he  will  put  you  on  the 
train,  and  give  your  ticket  to  the  conductor."  He  replied : 
"  That  is  all  I  want ;  I  want  to  be  sent  on."  He  went  to  the 
marshal,  who  said  to  him  :  "  You  had  better  stop  here  all  night." 
But  he  answered  :  "  No,  I  want  to  go  and  see  some  friends,  and 
I  will  be  back  in  a  little  while."  The  policeman  brought  him 
back,  drunk,  and  he  was  again  sent  to  prison.  Now  that  man, 
when  he  went  out  of  the  marshal's  office,  or  out  of  my  office,  was 
sincere  in  his  purpose  to  let  drink  alone.  But  he  had  no  force 
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or  fibre  in  him.  He  simply  could  not  do  it.  That  man  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  a  penal  institution  ;  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  an 
inebriate  asylum,  where  he  can  be  treated  medically,  where  he 
can  have  his  will-power  restored.  He  ought  to  be  committed, 
not  by  a  criminal  court,  but  by  the  probate  court,  precisely 
as  an  insane  person  is  committed ;  and  he  should  be  committed 
for  a  two  years  at  least,  with  a  possibility  of  release  on  ticket-of- 
leave. 

Then  there  is  the  periodical  drunkard ;  the  man  who  stays 
sober  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  his  appetite  overwhelms 
him  completely.  All  the  rest  of  the  time,  he  has  no  appetite  for 
drink.  That  man  is  out  of  condition.  I  think  that  Dr*  GRAY,  of 
I  Ttiea,  at  the  GUITEAU  trial,  was  asked :  "  Is  GUITEAU  deranged  ? " 
He  answered:  "No,  not  arranged,  but  badly  arranged," — the 
finest  definition  of  a  crank  which  I  have  ever  heard.  These 
men  are  not  deranged  ;  they  are  badly  arranged.  That  kind  of 
drunkard  is  a  dipsomaniac.  To  send  him  to  a  penal  institution 
is  simply  to  ruin  him.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  drunkards 
have  this  overwhelming  periodical  appetite  for  drink. 

Take  another  case.  A  man  meets  a  friend  on  the  street,  and 
he  says :  "  Charley,  come,  have  a  drink."  They  take  a  drink 
together,  and  the  fellow  goes  home  drunk.  That  man  is  entitled 
to  no  sympathy  whatever ;  he  should  be  sent  to  a  penal  institu- 
tion, without  any  hesitation ;  he  can  control  himself ;  but  the 
other  man  can  not.  I  wish  we  could  keep  this  distinction  in 
sight  —  the  distinction  between  the  man  who  has  lost  his  self- 

O 

control  and  become  a  dipsomaniac,  and  the  other  man,  who  runs 
around  the  streets  and  drinks,  because  his  friends  do.  For  the 
dipsomaniac  we  should  have  an  inebriate  asylum ;  the  other 
man,  who  drinks  "  because  the  boys  do,"  should  be  sent  to  a 
penal  institution,  and  sent  for  a  long  period,  not  that  he  may  be 
terrorized,  but  that  he  may  be  taught  better.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  men  who  come  out  of  penal  institutions,  who  have  been 
imprisoned  for  drunkenness  and  go  back  again,  drink  because 
they  have  no  other  mental  resources  but  to  resort  to  intoxication 
for  amusement.  In  an  inebriate  asylum  a  new  purpose  is  put 
into  them.  They  acquire  a  love  of  reading,  something  new 
opens  up  before  them,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may 
be  freed  from  this  habit.  But  it  is  absolutely  hopeless  to  turn  a 
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man  out  in  the  street,  without  renewing  his  purpose,  and  hope 
he  will  do  any  better. 

Dr.  BYERS.  May  I  ask,  why  is  not  the  district  workhouse  or 
the  reformatory  prison  good  enough  for  the  inebriate  who  has 
lost  his  will-power? 

Mr.  SPALDING.  Simply  for  the  reason  that  in  those  places  he 
is  associated,  in  Massachusetts,  with  criminals.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  in  the  west ;  perhaps  it  is  different  there.  A  man 
goes  into  our  house  of  correction  as  a  drunkard  ;  perhaps  the 
next  man  to  him  is  a  thief,  or  a  burglar,  or  a  vagabond  of  the 
vilest  kind,  or  he  has  committed  an  aggravated  assault ;  possibly 
he  may  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Drunkenness  is  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  offense ;  and  what  Judge  WAY  LAND  says  is  not 
true  to  any  large  extent  —  that  petty  misdemeanants  become 
habitual  criminals. 

Dr.  BYERS.     Have  you  an  inebriate  asylum  in  your  state  '. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through  the 
house,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  failed  in  the  senate,  not  because  of  any  opposition  to 
it,  but  because  the  committee  said  :  "  We  cannot  pass  on  a  bill 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
without  debate." 

Dr.  BYEKS.  My  impression  is  that  contact  with  a  well- 
trained  convict,  undergoing  sentence  for  his  first  offense,  is  far 
less  dangerous  to  a  drunkard  who  has  lost  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol than  it  is  to  be  associated  with  drunkards  like  himself.  I 
think  that  that  association  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  him 
a  confirmed  maniac,  rather  than  to  reveal  the  weakness  of  his 
will. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  My  observation  is  that  the  dipsomaniac,  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  rum  out  of  his  system,  is  as  sane  a  man  on 
everything  else  as  we  are.  He  is  not  insane ;  he  is  not  crazed. 
He  does  not  affect  another  man  in  any  way.  I  would  not  have 
an  inebriate  asylum  without  work.  I  believe  that  a  man  who 
goes  to  an  inebriate  asylum  should  work.  He  should  be  well 
fed,  especially  with  a  milk  diet.  You  should  do  with  him 
exactly  what  my  friend,  Mr.  BKOCKWAY,  does  in  his  reform- 
atory— build  him  up  mentally. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  wish  to  add  one  thought  to  this  discussion 
about  the  misdemeanants.  The  startling  preponderance  in 
number  of  misdemeanants  over  felons  swells  the  statistics  of 
crime.  I  think  that  a  very  important  point  in  reforming  mis- 
demeanants is  to  reform  the  officers  who  make  arrests.  It  is 
fair  to  say — it  is  certainly  more  than  fair  to  say,  in  my  own 
state,  and  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  a  large  number  of 
states — that  more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  held  as  misde- 
meanants in  houses  of  correction  should  not  be  there.  •  They 
are  there  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  fees  for  officers.  In 
the  larger  cities,  where  there  is  an  organized  police  force,  they , 
have  an  ambition  to  make  a  record  for  themselves  -as  efficient 
officers,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  arrest  one  of  these 
chronic  misdemeanants  for  any  slight  thing.  His  word  will 
not  be  believed  against  the  officer's,  and  the  officer  can  gain  a 
record  for  efficiency  by  needlessly  rearresting  persons  who  have 
been  arrested  before.  I  have  the  inspection  of  these  institutions 
in  our  state,  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  where  the  police 
are  paid  by  fees — the  sheriffs  especially ;  they  make  their  fees 
largely  out  of  misdemeanants,  out  of  drunkards  and  petty 
thieves,  a  class  of  persons  comparatively  willing  to  be  arrested. 
That  makes  the  number  in  our  jails  and  houses  of  correction 
in  winter  more  than  double  the  number  in  summer,  which 
ought  not  to  be.  The  reason  is  partly  the  willingness  of  this 
class  of  criminals  to  go  to  jail,  and  very  largely  the  willingness 
of  officers  to  put  them  in  jail.  In  some  localities,  the  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  get  fees  where  they  convict,  and  none  where  they 
fail  to  convict.  It  is  the  case,  in  several  states,  that  justices  get 
fees  if  they  convict ;  otherwise,  they  get  none. 

Dr.  SIMS.  Mr.  SPALDING  has  brought  out  the  thought  in  my 
mind.  I  do  not  think  that  drunkards  should  in  any  sense  be 
treated  as  criminals,  so  long  as  the  state  legalizes  the  traffic  in  an 
article  that  poisons  the  body  and  the  mind  of  its  citizens.  It  has 
no  moral  right  to  punish  its  citizens  for  indulgence  in  a  legalized 
traffic.  It  is  in  honor  bound  to  take  care  of  the  prisoner  whom 
it  has  destroyed.  Instead  of  sending  drunkards  to  prison  as 
misdemeanants,  I  think  they  should  be  treated  as  diseased 
persons ;  we  should  have  inebriate  asylums  and  not  prisons  for 
them  ;  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  state  until  they 
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are  cured,  the  same  as  an  insane  man,  or  a  sick  man  in  a  hospital. 
And  when  they  are  cured,  they  should  be  turned  out. 

THE  CHAIR.  Dr.  MORRIS  can  state  the  result  of  abolishing 
the  fee  system  in  Baltimore. 

Dr.  MORRIS.  The  first  year  that  we  abolished  the  system 
there  were  five  thousand  less  commitments  than  before ;  that 
was  the  effect. 

THE   PROTECTION    OF    SOCIETY    AGAINST   CRIME. 

Mr.  MOULTON  SMITH  (of  Quebec)  read  a  paper  on  the  ques- 
tion :  "  How  shall  the  Law  and  Prison  Administration  more 
effectually  protect  Society  against  Crime?"  Unfortunately, 
this  paper  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  omitted  from  the  published  proceedings. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 


SIXTH  DAY  — THURSDAY. 

The  Congress  convened  at  ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  with  General 
BRINKERHOFF  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Warden  MASSIE. 

COUNTY    JAILS. 

THE  CHAIR.  The  topic  for  this  morning  is  County  Jails,  and 
Mr.  MEREDITH,  of  Toronto,  will  now  read  the  paper  prepared  by 
him  on  this  subject. 

OUE    COUNTY    AND    CITY    JAILS SHALL    THEY    CONTINUE    TO    BE    A 

DISGRACE   TO    CIVILIZATION?    BY    E.    A.    MEREDITH. 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  attach  a  greater  importance  to  these 
gatherings  than  I  do,  because  few  set  so  high  a  value  on  the 
good  work  which  they  have  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  promoting  the  cause  of  prison  reform  throughout  the 
world.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to  over- 
estimate the  impetus  which  these  meetings  have  given  to  the 
good  cause  generally,  but  that  impetus  has  unquestionably,  and 
very  naturally,  been  most  felt  in  the  localities  where  the  meet- 
ings have  been  held.  For  this  reason,  being  deeply  interested 
in  everything  connected  with  the  prison  administration  of  this 
country,  I  was  rejoiced  when  I  learned,  some  months  ago,  that 
the  National  Prison  Association  had  decided  to  hold  its  annual 
Congress  this  year  in  this  city,  as  I  felt  that  the  meeting  could 
hardly  fail  to  prove  a  bright  landmark  in  the  prison  history  of 
the  Dominion  —  an  epoch  from  which  we  might  hope  to  date  a 
radical  and  blessed  revolution  in  the  administration  of  our  jails. 
On  personal  grounds,  too,  I  was  gratified  at  the  choice,  because 
it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  (which  I  had  long  wished  for)  of 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  hope  of  contributing  some- 
thing toward  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  our  jails,  which  I 
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anticipate  as  a  consequence  of  this  Congress,  has  encouraged 
me  to  prepare  the  paper  which  I  propose  to  read  to  you  this 
morning. 

My  object  will  be  best  attained  by  avoiding  the  discussion  of 
questionable  theories  of  jail  reform,  and  securing  the  emphatic 
expression  of  the  views  of  this  meeting  upon  certain  funda- 
mental and  well-established  principles  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
entirely  opposed  to  those  which  now  obtain  in  the  jails  of  this 
Canada  of  ours,  but  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  must  be 
adopted  and  enforced,  if  our  jails  are  to  cease  to  be,  what  unhap- 
pily they  are  to-day,  a  disgrace  to  this  great  country  and  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  thus  strongly  condemning  the  common  jails  of  Canada, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  consider  them  as  a  whit  worse 
than  the  great  majority  of  jails  across  the  line,  or  than  the  jails 
of  many  European  countries.  The  members  of  this  Congress 
who  hail  from  the  other  side  are  painfully  aware  that  it  must  be 
admitted,  as  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  condition  of  county  and 
city  jails,  both  in  the  United  States  and  generally  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  is  deplorable;  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
in  this  particular  department  of  prison  reform,  most  countries 
are  still  grievously  in  fault. 

The  three  points  upon  which  I  desire  to  obtain  a  strong 
expression  of  the  views  of  this  Congress,  are: 

(1)  The  fatal  consequences  resulting  from  the  indiscriminate 
association  of  prisoners  in  jail. 

-   (2)  The  frightful  results  of   the  practice  of  committing  boys 
and  girls  to  jail. 

(3)  The  folly  and  the  madness  of  sending  "  hardened  offend- 
ers "  or  "  incorrigibles  "  to  the  common  jails. 

In  submitting  arguments  to  this  Congress  in  support  of  prin- 
ciples so  well  established,  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  members  an 
apology.  To  them  I  must  doubtless  seem,  as  I  seem  to  myself, 
as  one  that  fighteth  the  air ;  but  I  need  not  remind  them  that 
the  words  uttered  here  are  often  intended  not  so  much  for  the 
Congress  as  for  the  outside  world.  No  one  knows  better  than 
you  do,  sir,  that  it  is  of  little  benefit  to  society  that  certain 
principles  are  recognized  by  prison  reformers,  boards  of  state 
charities,  or  even  by  prison  congresses,  unless  they  are  also  carried 
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out  into  practice,  and  until  then  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
prison  reformers  to  enforce  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
even  with  painful  iteration,  until  the  public  mind  has  fully 
grasped  them  and  realized  their  practical  importance,  and  until 
public  opinion  demands — nay,  insists — upon  their  being  trans- 
lated into  practice. 

I. 

Of  the  three  propositions  I  have  named,  the  first  is  undoubt- 
edly the  monster  evil  which,  "like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up 
the  rest."  Cure  the  first,  and  the  pernicious  eifects  of  the  other 
two  are  at  the  same  time  largely  cured.  Indeed,  were  I  called 
upon  to  name  the  three  great  evils  of  our  present  jail  system,  I 
should  say  that  the  first  is  the  "indiscriminate  association  of  the 
prisoners,"  the  second  "  the  indiscriminate  association  of  prison- 
ers," and  the  third  "  the  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners." 

A  system  which  (satisfied  with  the  simple  separation  of  the 
sexes)  permits,  nay,  compels  prisoners  to  herd  together  in  en- 
forced idleness,  the  novice  in  crime,  the  innocent  child  and  the 
hardened  and  incorrigible  offender,  stands  ipso  facto  condemned. 
Who  can  hesitate  to  define  jails  where  such  indiscriminate 
association  is  permitted,  whether  they  be  in  Canada  or  else- 
where, as  "  institutions  created  by  law  and  supported  at  pub- 
lic expense  for  the  encouragement  and  dissemination  of  vice 
and  crime  in  the  community  ?  "  The  definition  may  lack  origin- 
ality ;  it  unfortunately  does  not  lack  truth.  Would  indeed  that 
it  could  be  shown  to  be  even  exaggerated !  Sure  I  am  that  it 
will  hardly  surprise  our  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
They  may  probably  not  have  forgotten  the  language  used  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  in 
describing  the  county  jails  of  the  Empire  State.  "  If,"  say  they, 
"  an  institution  should  be  established  in  every  county  of  the  state, 
with  the  inscription  on  the  door,  '  vice  and  crime  taught  here,' 
and  the  processes  within  corresponded  to  the  announcement 
without,  this  committee  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  work  of  manufacturing  criminals  could  hardly  be  done  more 
effectually  than  it  is  by  our  jail  system." 

Again,  the  members  of  our  American  Prison  Congress  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  utterance  of  their  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, the  late  Dr.  WINES,  (to  whom  the  cause  of  prison 
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reform  is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual), who,  in  his  great  work  on  ''The  State  of  Prisons,"  just 
completed  before  his  lamented  death  in  1880,  thus  writes  of 
the  jails  in  the  United  States  :  "  The  whole  system  of  county 
jails  in  the  United  States  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  It  is 
hopelessly  and  undeniably  bad,  and  must  remain  so,  as  long  as  it 
exists  under  its  present  form.  It  needs  not  improvement, 
but  revolution  :  not  modification,  but  reconstruction."  "•  DE 
TOCQUEVILLE,"  he  adds,  "half  a  century  ago,  pronounced  our 
county  jails  '  the  worst  prisons  he  had  ever  seen,'  and  there  has 
been  little  marked  improvement  since.  The  system  is  wasteful 
of  time,  wasteful  of  opportunity,  wasteful  of  money,  and  it 
does  not  reform.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  these  prisons  is 
foul :  no  fouler  exists  anywhere.  It  is  loaded  with  contagion. 
The  contact  of  their  inmates  is  close,  their  intercourse  unre- 
stricted, their  talk  abominable.  *  *  *  The  effect  of  such  promis- 
cuous association  is  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals,  and  to 
develop  and  intensify  their  criminality.  The  lessons  taught  are  con- 
tempt for  authority,  human  and  divine  ;  hostility  to  law  and  its 
officers ;  the  delights  of  vicious  indulgence ;  the  duty  of  revenge 
upon  society  for  imaginary  wrongs;  the  necessity  of  craft,  of 
daring,  of  violence,  if  need  be,  in  the  commission  of  criminal 
acts,  and  of  sullen  submission  to  punishment  if  caught ;  the 
hopelessness  of  all  efforts  at  amendment ;  and  the  best  methods 
of  success  in  criminal  undertakings.  *  Thus  this  country 

has  in  the  county  jails  two  thousand  schools  of  vice,  all  supplied 
with  expert  and  zealous  professors.  The  condemnation  of  the 
system  may  be  pronounced  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  an  absurd 
attempt  to  cure  crime,  the  offspring  of  idleness,  by  making  idle- 
ness compulsory,  and  to  teach  virtue,  the  fruit  of  careful  and 
painstaking  moral  culture,  by  enforced  association  with  those 
who  scoff  at  virtue,  duty  and  religion." 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  for  Ohio,  so  ably  represented 
here  to-day,  has  in  equally  strong  language  denounced  the  county 
jails  of  that  state.  k'It  is  a  startling,  a  terrible  proposition, 
sustained  by  the  report,  that  Ohio  is  to-day  supporting  at  public 
expense  as  base  seminaries  of  vice  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
civilized  community."  They  cite  an  extract  from  a  report  of  a 
committee  on  the  prisons  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  sums 
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up  the  result  of  their  investigation  into  the  jails  of  that  state 
in  the  following  words  :  "  There  is  no  one  of  the  sources  of 
crime,  which  is  more  operative  in  the  multiplication  of  thieves 
and  burglars,  than  the  common  jails  of  the  state,  as  they  are  now 
organized."  And,  lastly,  no  one  has  done  more  to  educate 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  no  one  has  more  earnestly  again 
and  again  pronounced  a  scathing  condemnation  of  the  jails  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  describes  as  "  compulsory  schools  of 
crime,"  than  General  BRINKERHOFF  of  Ohio,  whom  we  all  rejoice 
to  see  here  to-day. 

This  deplorable  condition  of  things  is  unfortunately  not  con- 
fined to  this  continent.  We  have  an  equally  appalling  picture  of 
the  jails  of  England  from  the  pen  of  SYDNEY  SMITH,  some  sixty 
years  ago.  The  wise  and  witty  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  never 
employed  his  caustic  wit  and  trenchant  logic  more  vigorously  or 
more  usefully  than  when  pleading  for  prison  reform,  thus  des- 
cribed the  jails  of  England  in  his  day :  "  There  are  in  every  county 
in  England  large  public  schools,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  for  the  encouragement  of  profligacy  and  vice,  and 
for  providing  a  proper  succession  of  housebreakers,  profligates, 
and  thieves.  They  are  schools,  too,  conducted  without  the 
smallest  degree  of  partiality  and  favor,  there  being  no  man, 
(however  mean  his  birth  or  obscure  his  situation),  who  may  not 
easily  procure  admission  to  them.  The  moment  any  young 
person  evinces  the  slightest  propensity  for  these  pursuits,  he  is 
provided  with  good  clothing  and  lodging,  and  put  to  his  studies 
under  the  most  accomplished  thieves  and  cutthroats  the  county 
can  supply.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a  formal  arrangement  of 
lectures,  after  the  manner  of  our  universities,  but  the  petty 
larcenous  stripling,  being  left  destitute  of  every  species  of  em- 
ployment, and  locked  up  with  accomplished  villains  as  idle  as 
himself,  listens  to  their  pleasant  narration  of  successful  crimes, 
and  pants  for  the  hour  of  freedom,  that  he  may  begin  the  same 
bold  and  interesting  career." 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  indefinitely  similar  denunciations  of 
common  jails,  wherever  found,  in  which  the  indiscriminate 
association  of  the  prisoners  is  permitted.  This  indiscriminate 
association  in  enforced  idleness  is  unquestionably  the  curse  and 
condemnation  of  every  system  in  which  it  is  tolerated.  I  feel, 
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however,  that  instead  of  adding  to  these  authorities,  I  should 
rather  apologize  to  this  meeting  for  taking  up  so  much  time 
in  enforcing  what  they  must  regard  as  an  established  axiom  in 
prison  ethics  :  "  That  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  in 
common  jails  necessarily  involves  the  corruption  and  contami- 
nation of  all  the  prisoners  who  are  capable  of  being  made  worse, 
«tc." 

If  there  is  a  universal  consensus  of  authorities  as  to  the 
monster  evil  of  our  jail  system,  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
the  prisoners,  there  is  fortunately  an  equally  universal  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  its  remedy — a  remedy  at  once  obvious 
and  effectual — the  absolute  separation  of  the  prisoners.  "No 
half  measures  will  suffice  ;  no  mere  classification  of  the  prisoners, 
no  matter  on  what  basis,  will  effectually  meet  the  case.  The 
choice  must  be  between  contamination  and  separation. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  there  has  been  an  almost  universal 
consensus  of  opinion  among  prison  reformers  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  separate  system,  as  it  is  called,  in 
all  common  jails.  In  England  it  was,  so  far  back  as  1835, 
strongly  recommended  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Again,  in  1837,  it  was  powerfully  advocated  in  his 
report  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons ;  again,  in  1847,  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  still  again,  in  1850,  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  report  state : 
"  That  they  entertain  a  very  decided  opinion  on  this  head,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  course  of  legislation  now  extending  over 
many  years,  and  the  agreement  in  opinion  and  practice  of  the 
highest  authorities,  they  consider  that  the  system  generally 
known  as  the  separate  system  must  now  be  accepted  as  the 
foundation  of  prison  discipline,  and  that  its  rigid  maintenance 
is  a  vital  principle  in  the  efficiency  of  county  and  borough  jails." 
The  committee  go  on  to  say:  "That  the  moral  results  of  the 
separate  system  (wherever  it  has  been  adopted)  have  been  most 
encouraging,  and  attended  with  a  success  which  they  believe  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  prison  discipline.  In  conclu- 
sion the  committee  recommend  that  legislation  be  taken,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  render  the  adoption  of  separation  obliga- 
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tory  upon  all  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  England  and 
Wales." 

In  1865,  copies  of  the  "Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords"  just  referred  to  were  transmitted  to 
the  then  Governor-General  of  Canada  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  circular  des- 
patch, in  order,  as  the  despatch  explained,  "  that  the  colony  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  mother  country,  and  of 
the  eminent  men  who  had  made  that  experience  their  study,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  any  amendments  which  may  be  needed 
in  the  prisons  and  system  of  prison  discipline  in  use  in  Canada." 
In  urging  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  in  Canada,  they 
add:  "You  will  bear  in  mind  that  no  ordinary  difficulties,  nor 
indeed  any  difficulties,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  the  system."  It  is  due  to  the  late  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  Canada,  of  which  the  writer  was  then 
the  chairman,  to  say  that,  even  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  des- 
patch above  referred  to,  as  well  as  after  that  date,  the  board  in 
their  official  report  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  sepa- 
rate system  in  the  jails  of  this  country  thus  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

If,  therefore,  in  this  "Canada  of  ours,"  (of  the  progress  and 
development  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  vaunt  ourselves  not 
a  little),  the  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  in  our  jails  is 
still  tolerated,  and  is  still  in  each  and  every  province  of  our 
confederation  producing  its  necessary  but  sad  and  terrible  fruits, 
is  still  daily  manufacturing  criminals  and  spreading  vice  and 
crime  through  the  community,  it  is  not  because  those  who  have 
the  power  to  make  the  change  have  been  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  better  and  the  wiser  system. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  can  at  least  acquit  himself  of  all 
guilt  in  this  matter,  as  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
he  has  in  official  reports  and  special  articles  raised  his  voice  in 
frequent  and  earnest  protest  against  the  present  system,  a  system 
which,  in  an  article  published  in  the  "Andover  Review "  for 
August,  18S5,  he  described  as  a  system  of  "  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  crime ; "  but  his  voice  has  been  little  more  than  a  vox 
clamantis,  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  far 
has  produced  little  practical  result. 
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If  there  has  been,  as  I  have  shown,  a  universal  consensus  of 
reason  and  authority  in  favor  of  the  "separate  system"  for 
common  jails,  experience  also  has  shown  that  that  system  lias 
been  universally  successful  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

The  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  the  Southern  District  of  England, 
in  1882,  referring  to  the  then  recent  introduction  of  the  separate 
system  into  certain  of  the  prisons  in  England,  speaks  of  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  advantages  which  have  attended  the 
adoption  of  separate  confinement,  and  adds  that  the  number  of 
commitments  to  the  prisons  altered  (so  as  to  make  them  suitable 
for  the  separate  system)  rapidly  decreased,  and  that  in  many 
jails  it  had  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  ten 
years  before. 

General  BRINKERHOFF,  inxan  interesting  leaflet  issued  by  him 
two  or  three  years  ago,  speaks  equally  strongly  of  the  success  of 
the  system  of  absolute  separation  in  the  only  three  jails  of  the 
United  States  in  which  that  system  was  then  in  operation,  one 
in  Boston,  one  in  Washington,  and  one  in  Mansfield,  where  the 
General  himself  resides. 

At  the  International  Prison  Congress,  held  in  London  in 
1872,  the  only  countries  that  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
their  prison  systems  were  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia,  these 
being  the  only  countries  which  had  adopted  the  cellular  or 
separate  system ;  and  these  three  countries,  in  their  official 
answers  to  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  stated  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  prison  system  so  far  as  it  was  cellular 
or  separate,  and  no  farther.  The  Prussian  government,  in 
particular,  while  speaking  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  general 
organization  of  their  prisons,  added  that  there  was  one  thing 
yet  lacking.  "  We  need  the  application  of  cellular  (or  separate) 
imprisonment  in  all  cases  of  preventive  detention  and  of  short 
sentences ; "  in  other  words,  the  application  of  the  separate 
system  to  their  common  jails  and  houses  of  detention. 

Reason,  authority  and  experience  are,  we  have  seen,  all 
agreed  in  emphatically  condemning  the  congregate  system,  the 
system  which  permits  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  prisoners 
in  common  jails;  and  reason,  authority  and  experience  are 
equally  agreed  in  approving  the  adoption  in  common  jails  of 
the  separate  system. 
17 
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II. 

The  next  evil  to  which  I  propose  to  call  your  attention,  in 
connection  with  our  jail  system,  is  the  practice  of  committing  to 
such  places  our  young  boys  and  girls.  This  is  a  monstrous  and 
flagrant  evil,  which  every  member  of  this  Congress  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  ready  to  denounce  most  earnestly  and  emphatically. 

The  heathen  satirist  warns  us  to  guard  our  children  from 
every  sound  or  sight  which  could  harm  or  sully  their  purity. 
The  Christian  statesman  of  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century 
pursues  an  opposite  course,  and  enforces  a  far  different  evangel. 
He  thrusts  the  erring,  it  may  be  innocent,  child  into  jail,  forces 
him  there  into  close  companionship  with  the  vilest  and  most 
degraded  criminals,  compels  him  to  listen  to  their  filthy  and 
ribald  talk,  to  hear  virtue  and  morality,  law  and  decency  scoffed 
at  and  derided,  vice  and  crime  boasted  of  and  inculcated  ;  and 
this  he  does,  forsooth,  that  he  may  reclaim  the  neglected  and 
wayward  youth,  may  teach  him  to  love  purity  and  goodness, 
and  help  to  set  his  erring  steps  once  more  upon  the  path  of 
honesty  and  virtue  —  in  a  word,  that  he  may  inculcate  the 
lesson,  "Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well."  This  is,  indeed, 
the  inscription  we  sometimes  read  on  the  entrance  to  a  jail. 
But  surely  the  appropriate  inscription  on  the  portals  of  the  jails 
we  have  described  \vould  be :  "  Learn  to  do  evil,  cease  to  do 
well."  This  is,  at  least,  the  lesson  which  is  being  ceaselessly  and 
vigorously  inculcated  within. 

One  other  testimony  as  to  the  moral  results  of  our  jail  sys- 
tem I  cannot  forbear  from  citing.  It  is  part  of  my  personal 
experience  of  ten  years  (as  inspector  of  prisons)  in  connection 
with  our  Provincial  Penitentiary.  To  this  institution,  I  should 
state,  the  convicts  from  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
whose  sentences  exceed  two  years,  are  sent ;  and  to  it  naturally 
gravitate,  as  it  were,  all  the  hardened  criminals  of  both  prov- 
inces—  many  of  them  there  ending  their  wretched  career  of 
crime.  One  of  the  interrogatories  put  to  the  convict  on  his 
arrival  at  the  penitentiary  was  as  to  the  effect  upon  him  of  his 
first  imprisonment  in  jail.  The  response  in  almost  every  case 
was  substantially  the  same,  (even  now  it  seems  to  be  sounding  in 
my  ears)  :  "  I  left  it  worse  than  when  I  entered  it." 
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But,  not  to  weary  your  patience  or  insult  your  intelligence 
by  urging  further  arguments  to  secure  your  assent  to  a  condem- 
nation of  the  practice  of  committing  young  children  to  our 
common  jails,  I  would  merely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  of  all  the 
chapters  in  the  sad  history  of  the  genesis  of  crime,  there  is  to 
my  mind  none  more  melancholy,  none  more  appalling,  than  that 
which  records  the  work  done  continuously  and  systematically  on 
our  unhappy  little  ones  in  the  common  jails.  Because  there  this 
Satanic  work  of  inoculating  the  young  with  vice  and  crime, 
this  work  of  manufacturing  criminals,  this  work  of  discouraging 
morality  and  virtue,  all  this  is  done  under  the  aegis  of  the  law, 
with  the  cooperation  of  judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  legal  func- 
tionaries, and  with  the  implied  sanction  and  approval  of  society 
at  large. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  found 
guilty  by  the  courts  are  not  to  be  sent  to  our  jails,  how  are  we 
to  deal  with  them?  To  this  my  answer  is  simple.  If  there  are 
no  reformatories  or,  better  still,  "homes"  or  "refuges"  to 
which  they  can  be  sent,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  their  being 
brought  under  wise  discipline  and  wholesome  moral  influences, 
it  would  be  better,  infinitely  better,  (in  the  case  at  least  of  boys), 
that  they  should  be  brought  at  once  before  a  special  magistrate 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  found  guilty,  soundly  flogged 
and  dismissed ;  infinitely  better  this,  than  that  they  should  be 
consigned,  as  they  now  are,  to  our  common  jails,  to  enter  upon 
their  apprenticeship  to  crime,  to  start,  as  it  were,  upon  what 
Bulwer  truly  designates  "  the  law's  royal  road  to  the  gallows." 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
Belgium  and  Germany,  the  two  countries  in  Europe  the  most 
advanced  in  the  science  and  practice  of  prison  reform,  it  is  by 
law  forbidden  that  boys  or  girls  under  fourteen  should  under 
any  circumstance  be  sent  to  jail.  Let  us  pass  a  similar  wise 
and  beneficent  measure,  and,  if  we  cannot  provide  proper  means 
for  training  and  instructing  our  wayward  little  ones,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  in  the  name  of  decency,  and  in  the  name 
of  common  humanity,  let  us  guard  them  from  the  foul  and 
polluting  atmosphere  of  the  common  jail.  If  we  can  not  or  will 
not  make  them  better,  at  any  rate  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
make  them  worse. 
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III. 

The  third  and  last  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  obtain  an 
emphatic  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Congress  is  as  to  the 
practice  of  again  and  again  sending  hardened  offenders  and 
incorrigibles  for  short  sentences  to  our  common  jails.  It  would 
be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to  char- 
acterize the  folly  of  this  system  ;  itr  is  one  so  plainly  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  prison  ethics  and  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  For  this  class  of  offenders  the  jail  has  no  ter- 
rors, and  as  certainly  it  has  no  reforming  influence.  To  asso- 
ciate our  jails  with  any  deterrent  or  reformatory  influences, 
must  indeed,  to  any  one  who  knows  them,  seem  a  palpable 
absurdity.  If  they  possess  these  virtues  in  any  degree,  how  can 
we  explain  the  visits  again  and  again  repeated,  often  more  than 
one  hundred  times  in  a  few  years,  to  their  familiar  and  friendly 
portals  by  these  willing  guests?  Guests,  indeed,  rather  than 
prisoners,  is  the  proper  term  to  designate  these  inmates  of  our 
jails ;  for,  after  a  few  experiences  of  the  mode  of  life  in  jail, 
they  come  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  place  of  punishment,  to  be  care- 
fully shunned,  but  as  a  club  or  hotel,  where  they  are  comfort- 
ably housed,  clothed,  and  fed,  at  the  public  expense.  Little 
wonder  that,  under  these  circumstances,  our  habitual  offenders 
are  frequently  found  to  have  recourse  to  'various  ingenious 
devices  to  fit  themselves  as  proper  recipients  of  the  hospitalities 
of  our  jails ! 

These  incorrigible  offenders  or  determined  criminals  form,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  present  jail 
population.  If  they  are  not  to  be  sent  to  jail,  how  are  they  to 
be  dealt  with  ?  This  question  has  been  answered  very  fully  and 
ably  by  Mr.  WARNER,  in  his  address  delivered  before  the  Sara- 
toga Congress  in  1884,  and  the  answer  is  substantially  this : 
that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state,  in  the  interest,  not 
only  of  society  at  large,  but  in  the  true  interest  of  the  criminals 
themselves,  to  subject  them  to  a  lengthened  sentence  of  impris- 
onment in  some  institution,  (central  prison  or  otherwise),  where 
their  labors  will  pay  for  their  keep,  and  where,  under  proper 
discipline,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  and  an  incentive  to  the 
formation  of  habits  of  industry,  of  self-dependence  and  self- 
respect;  and  further,  that  they  should  remain  there  until,  by 
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their  conduct,  they  have  shown  that  they  will  be  eelf-supporting, 
law-abiding  members  of  society.  This  method  of  treatment 
implies  that  the  state  has  the  power  of  passing  indeterminate 
sentences  of  imprisonment ;  in  other  words,  of  sentencing  a 
prisoner  to  confinement  until,  in  the  opinion  of  some  constituted 
tribunal,  he  can  with  safety  to  society  be  discharged.  The  right 
to  impose  such  a  sentence  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  essential 
and  inherent  right  which  society  possesses  to  protect  itself  against 
evil-doers.  When  a  man  shows  by  his  conduct  a  fixed  determi- 
nation to  be  a  criminal,  and  to  prey  upon  society,  society  is  in 
its  right  in  saying:  "We  will  not  allow  you  to  carry  out  your 
plan  of  life ;  we  will  put  you  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  vic- 
timize or  terrorize  society,  where  you  will  be  compelled  to  earn 
your  own  living,  and  at  the  same  time  Jiave  every  chance 
afforded  you  of  reforming  and  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and 
self-respect;  and  there  we  will  keep  you  until,  by  your  conduct, 
you  give  us  reason  to  believe  that,  if  allowed  to  return  to  the 
world,  you  will  prove  a  law-abiding,  self-supporting  member  of 
the  community." 

The  cost  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  incorrigibles  is,  as  Mr. 
WARNER  says,  infinitely  less  "  than  the  cost  of  watching,  catch- 
ing, trying  and  imprisoning  them,  on  shorter  or  larger  sentences, 
over  and  over  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  their  depreda- 
tions.'1 

It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  established,  that  society  will 
consult  its  best  interests  by  sentencing  incorrigibles,  or  confirmed 
criminals,  to  indeterminate  imprisonment  in  central  prisons  or 
other  institutions  where  a  judicious  system  of  discipline  is 
steadily  enforced  ;  but  we  are  warranted  in  asserting,  as  we 
have  done,  that  in  this  way  society  also  best  consults  the  true 
interests  of  the  offenders  themselves.  The  system  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  discipline  which  they  are  brought  under  for 
a  number  of  years  in  such  a  prison,  gives  them  a  chance  which 
nothing  else  could  do,  of  recovering  themselves,  of  reforming 
their  lives,  and  of  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  self-respect, 
with  a  love  of  order,  cleanliness  and  decency ;  habits  and  senti- 
ments which  cannot  fail  to  stand  them  in  good  stead  when, 
leaving  the  prison  gates,  they  enter  once  again  upon  the  battle 
of  life. 
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The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  have  shown,  it  is 
thought,  that  our  common  jails  are  not  the  proper  receptacles 
for  either  our  juvenile  offenders  or  our  hardened  incorrigibles ; 
that  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  as  well  as  the  true  interests 
of  both  those  classes,  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions very  different  from  our  common  jails,  and  be  brought 
under  a  regime  utterly  unlike  that  which  there  obtains.  The 
exclusion  of  these  two  classes  from  our  common  jails  would, 
moreover,  be  attended  with  these  further  immense  advantages: 
first,  that  by  shutting  out  of  our  jails  the  class  of  prisoners  most 
likely  to  be  corrupted,  (the  juveniles  under  fourteen),  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  class  most  likely  to  corrupt,  ^(the  incorri- 
gibles), it  would  greatly  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  present  indis- 
criminate intercourse  among  prisoners;  and  second,  it  would 
facilitate  the  introduction  into  our  jails  of  the  individual  sep- 
aration of  prisoners  —  the  only  system  upon  which,  as  reason 
and  experience  have  shown,  common  jails  can  be  satisfactorily 
conducted. 

Here,  sir,  I  had  proposed  to  close  my  paper,  already,  I  fear, 
too  long.  But  within  the  last  fortnight,  since  my  return  from 
the  seaside,  where  I  had  written  it,  I  found  that  during  the 
preceding  month  public  interest  in  this  city  had  been  unusually 
roused,  and  the  public  conscience  stirred,  by  the  publication  in 
one  of  our  leading  city  journals  of  a  remarkable  series  of  articles 
giving  the  personal  experience  of  one  who  had  recently  passed 
through  our  city  lock-up,  and  spent  a  week  as  a  prisoner  in  our 
city  and  county  jails.  These  articles  have  already  been  repeat- 
edly referred  to,  since  the  opening  of  this  Congress,  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  be.  For  the  position  of  the  writer, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  articles  were  written, 
irrespective  altogether  of  their  literary  ability,  give  them  a 
special  interest  and  special  value.  The  writer  is  a  journalist, 
and,  as  the  articles  show,  a  man  of  culture  and  marked  literary 
power,  who,  like  the  famous  "London  casual"  of  twenty  years 
ago,  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  being  arrested  by  the  police,  is 
sent  to  the  lock-up  for  a  night,  brought  before  the  magistrate  in 
the  morning,  and  then  remanded  for  a  week  to  our  city  and 
county  jail  —  and  all  this,  that  he  might  give  the  people  of  this 
city,  and  the  public  generally,  an  authentic  account  of  what  he 
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saw,  heard,  and  smelt,  during  his  brief  but  terrible  sojourn  in 
those  legalized  receptacles  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens. 
The  revelation  which  the  writer  makes,  (for,  to  many  persons,  it 
is  a  revelation),  of  "the  secrets  of  our  prison  house,"  of  the 
frightful  scenes  which,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  are 
being  continuously  enacted  in  this  prosperous  and  enlightened 
city  of  Toronto,  is  a  startling  and  terrible  one.  Strange,  that  we 
should  be  indebted  to  a  stranger,  (for  such  the  writer  would 
appear  to  be),  for  this  timely  revelation  ;  and,  be  it  remembered, 
we  have  not  the  full  and  complete  description  of  these  horrors 
as  given  by  the  writer — for  the  editor  of  the  journal  felt  it 
necessary  to  suppress  a  part  of  the  description  as  being  too 
shocking  for  publication.  The  literary  ability,  the  graphic 
power  of  the  writer,  all  must  admire ;  but  they  must  admire 
far  more  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  under- 
take, and  the  courage  which  enabled  him  successfully  to  pass 
through,  the  terrible  ordeal  which  he  voluntarily  underwent; 
and  the  community  generally  must  feel  that  it  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  journal 
which,  at  such  an  opportune  moment,  has  brought  this  subject 
so  prominently  into  notice. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  saying,  in  justice  to  the 
governor  of  our  city  jail,  Mr.  GREEN,  that  I  know  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  humane  man,  fully  alive  to  the  frightful  evils  of 
the  system  he  is  compelled  to  administer,  and  anxious,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  to  prevent  them.  Again  and  again  he  has  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  government,  but  in  vain.  But  the 
exoneration  of  the  man  is  the  condemnation  of  the  system.  No 
man,  however  humane  and  good,  can  counteract  its  baneful 
influences ;  he  is  powerless  against  the  system.  If,  then,  such 
scenes  as  are  described  can  occur  in  a  jail  where  there  is  an 
intelligent,  humane,  and  philanthropic  governor,  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  things  in  jails  (and  they  are  many)  where  the 
wardens  do  not  possess  these  unusual  qualifications  ?  "  If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  ? " 
I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  by  quoting  at  length  from  the 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
powerfully,  if  indirectly,  enforce  the  arguments  I  have  advanced 
as  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
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prisoners,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  individual  separation  of 
prisoners,  in  jails.  Nay,  the  writer  goes  a  step  further,  and 
shows  that,  as  every  pris'on  reformer  is  well  aware,  this  principle 
of  individual  separation  must  go  further  back,  and  must  be 
begun  in  the  police  cells.  After  a  graphic  description  of  a 
group  of  prisoners  in  the  police  cells — a  group  composed  of  sev- 
eral elderly  ruffians  and  two  boys — he  says :  "  If  the  theory  of 
police  station  discipline  had  been  formulated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  educating  amateurs  up  to  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional and  violent  criminals,  I  know  of  no  better  methods  that 
could  have  been  devised  for  that  purpose  than  pitchforking 
young  lads  into  the  society  of  such  a  mature  rascal-  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  group  described.  After  the  valuable  lessons 
received  that  morning,  when  those  two  boys  come  out  of  prison 
again,  and  feel  like  knocking  down  a  woman  on  the  street,  they 
will  be  likely  to  go  about  their  work  with  a  dexterity  which 
shall  leave  few  traces." 

Mast  this  frightful  state  of  things  continue  to  exist  forever? 
Let  us  say,  as  prison  reformers,  as  Christians,  as  men :  "  No,  a 
thousand  times  no!"  or,  if  we  can  not  incontinently  stay  the 
plague,  let  us  at  least  condemn  the  monstrous  system  in  the 
strongest  language  wre  can  use.  Let  us  once  more  distinctly  and 
emphatically  declare  that,  in  our  police  cells  and  city  jails,  the 
only  choice  is  between  separation  and  contamination;  that  in 
the  police  cells  as  in  the  jails,  individual  separation  must  be 
enforced,  if  we  desire  that  these  legalized  receptacles  of  our 
unfortunate  prisoners  should  be  instruments  for  repressing,  and 
not,  as  they  now  are,  instruments  for  propagating  vice  and 
crime. 

The  CHAIR.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  assure  Mr. 
MEREDITH  that  he  could  not  have  found  an  audience  in  the 
United  States  which  has  given  this  subject  more  careful  study, 
or  which  would  appreciate  his  paper  more  highly,  than  the  audi- 
ence you  have  in  your  midst  to-day. 

Superintendent  TUFTS.  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  with 
interest,  especially  to  that  portion  which  relates  to  juvenile 
offenders,  and  the  plan  of  caring  for  them  in  institutions,  or 
putting  them  into  reform  schools.  There  is  a  better  way  than 
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that,  Mr.  President,  a  way  that  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be 
sufficient  and  efficient.  It  was  my  fortune  to  begin  and  carry 
on  this  work  in  Massachusetts  for  ten  years.  During  that  time 
nearly  20,000  juvenile  offenders  were  before  the  courts;  that  is, 
boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Under  the 
law,  the  office  of  which  I  was  the  head  had  to  be  notified, 
whenever  complaint  was  brought  in  any  court  of  the  state 
against  any  boy  or  girl  under  that  age.  We  attended  the  hear- 
ing in  every  instance,  took  action  in  each  case,  and  made  a 
record  of  it.  Four-fifths  of  those  arraigned  were  found  guilt}-; 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  commit  only  one-fifth  to  institu- 
tions ;  the  other  three-fifths  were  provided  for  out  of  institutions, 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost  to  the  state, 'and  with  great  benefit  to 
the  children  and  to  the  commonwealth.  It  cost  prospectively 
three  hundred  dollars  to  commit  a  boy  to  the  reform  school.  It 
«ost  less  than  five  dollars,  on  an  average,  to  take  care  of  a  juve- 
nile offender  outside.  The  courts  had  the  right,  at  the  request 
of  our  agents,  to  put  any  child  in  the  custody  of  the  board  of 
state  charities,  and  that  board  had  the  right  to  place  children 
in  families,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pay  their  board ;  but  it  did  not 
become  necessary  to  pay  board.  All  the  children  that  were 
found  to  be  fit,  in  our  judgment,  to  go  into  families,  could  go 
into  families  without  cost  to  the  commonwealth.  The  law 
required  notice  to  be  given  to  us,  whenever  a  complaint  had  been 
made  against  a  child.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  case,  to  attend  the  hearing,  and  to  provide  for  the  child. 
One  unacquainted  with  the  work  would  be  astonished  at  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  agent  could  make  provision  for 
children.  The  courts  welcomed  the  aid  of  the  agency,  because 
the  ways  of  disposal  it  offered  were  satisfactory.  We  sent  out 
of  court  a  good  many  cases  that  need  not  have  arisen.  We  took 
between  four  and  five  hundred  children  upon  probation  every 
year. 

Here  is  a  method  which  has  been  tried  in  20,000  cases,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  ten  years,  under  which  many  children  found 
guilty  were  satisfactorily  and  safely  provided  for,  without 
incarceration  in  any  institution.  My  own  judgment  is  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  get  into  the  reformatory 
at  Concord  could  be  kept  out  by  a  system  as  thorough  as  that 
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one  was  with  juveniles.  It  is  astonishing  how  slight  is  the 
divergence  from  the  right  path  in  the  case  of  many  adults  who 
are  brought  into  court,  and  if  a  friendly  and  powerful  hand  was 
there  to  take  hold  of  them,  they  could  be  managed  with 
economy  and  security  outside  of  any  penal  or  reformatory 
institution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  very  heartily  agree  with  substantially  all 
that  Mr.  MEREDITH  has  said  in  relation  to  the  county  jails.  But 
I  should  also  make  the  exception  which  Col.  TCFTS  has  made, 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  argument  at  all.  And  J  speak 
under  the  sense  of  official  responsibility,  since  I  am  official 
inspector  of  jails  in  Wisconsin,  and  have  visited  a^good  many 
jails  in  other  states.  I  can  say  that  nearly  all  the  horrors  of  the 
jails  in  England,  which  JOHN  HOWARD  exposed,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  can  be  paralleled  in  some  of  the  jails  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  not  in  all.  The  rising  public  sentiment  will  not  allow 
all  the  jails  to  be  so  unwholesome,  so  unhealthy,  so  bad  in  every 
respect,  of  filth,  and  stench,  and  danger  to  health,  if  not  to  life, 
as  some  American  jails  are.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  speak  of 
things  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  and  smelt,  in  my  experience  as 
an  inspector  of  jails.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
great  reform  of  jails  in  the  United  States.  The  point  which  Dr. 
MEREDITH  makes  is  true,  nevertheless,  of  almost  all  the  jails: 
they  create  criminals. 

Our  jail  system  is,  not  in  a  metaphorical,  but  in  a  historical 
sense,  a  relic  of  barbarism.  The  age  of  barbarism  in  prison 
management  lasted  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  until  about  tin- 
beginning  of  this  century.  Jails  were  originally  used  merely  as 
places  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners,  until  they  were  hung,  or 
pardoned,  or  something  was  done  with  them.  The  change  of 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  led  to  changes  in  the  prison  system 
in  England,  and  to  the  experiment  of  transportation,  which 
England  has  tried  and  abandoned.  This  has  been  followed  by  a 
return  to  the  system  which  was  inaugurated  in  this  country,  the 
system  of  labor  for  sentenced  felons  in  penitentiaries,  in  which 
the  United  States  led  the  way  in  prison  reform.  We  criticise 
our  penitentiaries.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  establish- 
ment of  penitentiaries  with  labor  for  felons  marked  an  epoch  in 
prison  reform.  At  a  later  date  we  established  reformatories  for 
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juvenile  criminals,  and  industrial  schools  for  children  liable  to 
lapse  into  crime  owing  to  their  condition.  And  still  later,  Massa- 
chusetts adopted  the  plan  (which  I  hope  will  be  followed  in  other 
states)  of  taking  care  of  children  without  putting  them  in  an 
institution  at  all.  We  have  thus  been  taking  away  from  the  jails 
certain  classes  of  persons,  for  various  reasons,  and  treating  them 
in  an  improved  manner  in  other  institutions,  but  we  have  left 
the  jails  just  where  they  were. 

Mr.  WINES.     Not  quite. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  With  some  slight  improvements  in  sanitation 
and  so  on.  And  therefore  I  say  advisedly  that  the  jails  are  a 
relic  of  barbarism ;  they  are  a  relic  of  the  age  of  barbarism  in 
prison  management,  and  they  have  yet  not  been  reformed.  We 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  reform  in  jail  management.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  several  states.  In  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  there  are  official  boards? 
which  are  actively  engaged  in  securing,  as  fast  as  possible,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  local  authorities,  the  erection  of  jails  upon 
the  separate  system.  I  am  the  executive  officer  of  one  of  those 
boards,  and  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that  work  lately.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  it  would  be  merely  a  matter 
of  detail.  We  are  trying  to  have  jails  properly  constructed. 
The  next  problem  is,  after  you  have  got  a  jail  properly  con- 
structed, to  have  it  properly  managed.  In  Ohio  there  are  twenty 
jails  built  upon  the  Ohio  plan  for  the  separation  of  prisoners, 
but  there  is  only  one  jail  in  which  they  are  actually  separate ; 
and  that  is  simply  because  General  BRINKERHOFF  lives  in  that 
county,  and  holds  the  officials  to  it.  [Applause.]  If  he  did  not 
live  there,  that  jail  would  not  be  properly  managed. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  There  is  the  trouble. 
If  we  in  the  United  States  had  such  a  system  of  prison  manage- 
ment as  exists  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  could  at  once 
secure  the  reforms  which  we  desire.  But  with  us  the  sheriff  is 
the  jailer.  The  sheriff  is  usually  elected  once  in  two  years.  In 
many  states,  including  my  own,  he  is  ineligible  for  reelection. 
Generally  he  is  paid  fees  instead  of  a  salary.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  that  any  sheriff  will 
come  into  office  with  a  distinct  conception  of  what  ought  to  be 
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done.  If  any  gentleman  here  can  show  me  how  we  can  break 
up  that  system  - 

Mr.  SMITH  (of  Quebec).     Change  your  laws. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  constitutions  of  other  states,  and  in  the 
political  habits  of  our  people,  and  in  the  profits  of  the  sheriffs  or 
jailers,  and  in  the  false  economy  of  county  boards  of  control- 
I  would  like  to  know  how  we  can  remedy  that.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  working  away  at  it.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  passed  a 
law  which  provides  that  the  sheriffs  may  be  paid  salaries,  instead 
of  fees,  and  by  a  good  deal  of  effort  we  have  induced  several 
counties  to  make  this  change.  We  have  now  several  jails  built 
upon  the  proper  plan,  and  the  next  difficulty  is  to  bring  about 
the  actual  separation  of  prisoners.  One  additional  step  must  be 
taken,  and  it  can  be  taken,  I  think.  It  has  been  suggested  many 
times  before.  We  should  have  district  workhouses,  state  institu- 
tions, for  sentenced  misdemeanants,  and  all  persons  now  sen- 
tenced to  jails  should  be  sentenced  to  workhouses,  where  they 
should  be  treated  by  methods  at  least  as  reformatory  as  those 
employed  in  the  houses  of  correction  of  Detroit  and  'Cleveland. 
That  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance.  Instead  of  going 
through  the  farce  of  holding  a  man  in  jail  for  three  months, 
awaiting  trial,  in  idleness,  and  then  sentencing  him  to  thirty 
days  in  the  same  place  for  punishment,  we  should  sentence  him 
to  something  different,  at  least  for  punishment.  There  would 
still  remain  the  evils  of  idleness  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  with- 
out bail ;  but  to  remedy  that  would  require  some  great  change  in 
our  laws,  for  which  we  are  not  yet  prepared. 

Mr.  WINES.  I  think  we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  this  subject. 
We  are  agreed  that  if  the  jail  system  is  not  as  bad  as  it  can  be> 
it  is  bad  enough,  and  the  only  way  to  reform  it  is  to  reform  it 
altogether.  Mr.  WRIGHT  has  asked  for  information  with  regard 
to  a  better  system.  We  have  with  us  to-day  a  gentleman  who 
has  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  prison  system — a  gentleman  who  knows  the  prison 
system  of  our  own  country,  being  officially  connected  with  it — 
Mr.  FAY,  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  hope  at  this  time  that  Mi\ 
FAY  will  favor  us  with  some  of  his  observations  in  Europe  on 
this  question. 
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Mr.  FAY.  I  suppose,  if  I  were  to  say  that  this  call  on  me 
is  entirely  unexpected,  nobody  would  believe  it.  But  it  is  a 
fact;  and  although  I  should  like  very  much  to  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  my  experience  this  summer  in  England, 
I  feel  I  must  do  it  hurriedly,  since  J  have  to  take  a  train 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  to-day.  The  address  read  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  speaking  as  I  entered  the  room,  (which 
was  very  able  and  scholarly  and,  to  my  mind,  conclusive),  can 
not  very  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  each  and  every 
citizen  of  our  country ;  and  when  I  say  our  country,  I  include 
Canada.  [Applause.]  I  have  therefore  drawn  the  following 
resolution :  * 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  allowing  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
prisoners  committed  to  jail  is  contrary  to  justice,  injurious  in  its  effect,  and  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  and  con- 
scientious study. 

I  returned  last  Saturday  from  England,  and  during  my  stay 
there — thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  WAYLAND,  who 
armed  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  our  minister  in  Lon- 
don— I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  some  investigation  of  the 
English  prison  system.  I  have  had  the  question  asked  me  sev- 
eral times,  since  my  return  :  "What  do  you  think  of'  their  sys- 
tem, as  compared  with  the  American  system? "  Well,  now.  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  have  any  American  system.  Our  American 
system  is  "  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches ; "  each  state  has  a  sys- 
tem of  its  own ;  perhaps  each  state  thinks  that  its  system  is  the 
best.  But  I  am  not  sure  that,  out  of  the  variety  of  methods  in 
vogue,  a  better  result  may  not  be  obtained  than  if  we  were  com- 
mitted to  one  ironclad  system.  From  the  various  ideas  sug- 
gested in  the  debates  that  take  place  here,  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  we  may  evolve,  if  not  a  perfect  system,  some  few  leading 
ideas,  which  may  be  accepted  by  all,  in  a  catholic  and  generous 
spirit,  no  matter  from  what  geographical  source  they  may 
emanate.  In  making  any  comparison  at  all  between  the 
English  system  and  our  own,  I  am  obliged  to  contrast  it  with 
the  system  in  Massachusetts,  because  that  is  the  only  American 
system  with  which  I  have  any  familiarity. 

*This  resolution  was  referred,  under  the  rule,  without  action  by  the 
Congress. 
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On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  called  upon  Sir  EDMUND  F. 
Du  CANE,  who  is,  as  probably  most  of  you  know,  the  head  centre 
of  the  English  prison  system ;  he  has  given  years  of  study  to  it ; 
he  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  the  subject,  and  knows  it  from 
turret  to  foundation  stoie ;  I  may  say  that  everything  emanates 
from  him.  Until  a  few  years  back,  they  labored  there  under 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  to-day.  They  had 
their  county  jails,  their  local  prisons,  as  they  call  them,  and  the 
local  authorities,  possibly  like  some  of  our  local  authorities,  were 
rather  tenacious  of  their  prerogatives,  and  thought,  perhaps,  in 
each  county  that  they  had  solved  the  prison  problem.  It  was 
found  expedient  in  England  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  with  us)  to  centralize  the  system ;  and  it  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office.  The  management  is 
almost  entirely  taken  away  from  the  local  authorities  ;  and  if 
you  want  to  get  into  an  English  prison,  you  must  first  obtain 
permission  from  the  Home  Office  at  Whitehall. 

Sir  EDMUND  received  me  kindly,  and  at  once  gave  me  intro- 
ductions to  Millbank,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  Pentonville, 
which  are  the  three  principal  prisons  in  London.  (I  daresay  a 
great  deal  of  this  may  be  familiar  to  you,  but  at  the  risk  of  its 
being  so,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  them).  Millbank, 
which  was  built  early  in  the  present  century,  on  a  very  inge- 
nious plan  by  Bentham,  was  formerly  a  convict  prison,  to  which 
prisoners  were  sent  for  penal  servitude.  Pentonville  was  also  a 
convict  prison.  Millbank  is  no  longer  a  convict  prison,  but  has 
been  made  a  local  prison,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Pentonville. 
Millbank  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  in  Westminster ; 
and  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  London  will  recognize 
the  locality,  when  I  say  it  is  opposite  the  Doulton  pottery  works. 
The  building  itself  is  quite  unique  in  prison  architecture.  There 
are  six  separate  buildings,  each  of  which  is  a  pentagon,  and  on 
the  base  of  each  of  these  pentagonal  buildings  are  the  offices, 
workshops,  arid  so  on ;  six  of  these  bases  are  brought  together, 
all  surrounded  by  a  large  wall  with  a  moat,  formerly  filled  with 
water,  which  is  now  filled  with  earth.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  construction  is  that  each  corridor  is  entirely  isolated  from 
the  others.  There  are  three  tiers  of  cells,  and  fifteen  cells 
in  each  corridor ;  so  that  on  the  five-sided  building  it  is  only 
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possible  for  the  warden  to  stand  at  one  corner  and  inspect 
or  supervise  two  corridors  of  fifteen  cells  each.  That  is 
true  of  each  successive  tier,  and  to  inspect  the  entire  prison 
requires  a  walk  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  the  locking  and 
unlocking  of  more  than  one  hundred  doors.  You  can  readily 
see  that  that  entails  great  cost  and  is  not  satisfactory.  All  the 
same,  it  is  a  very  interesting  prison,  and  all  the  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  held  a  great  many  notorious  criminals, 
and  is  shortly  to  be  abandoned,  mainly  on  account  of  its  faulty 
construction,  but  partly  because  the  ground  is  of  such  great 
value,  that  it  is  economy  to  sell  it  and  apply  the  money  in  other 
directions.  When  I  visited  it,  I  found  there  478  women  and 
about  1,000  men.  The  governor  of  the  prison  was  away ;  but 
the  deputy  governor  (like  all  English  officials  with  whom  I  was 
brought  in  contact)  was  exceedingly  polite,  and  a  man  of  rare 
intelligence.  The  prison  authorities  in  England  are  almost  all 
selected  either  from  the  army  or  navy ;  and  the  moment  you 
enter  the  door,  I  think  that  you  will  be  impressed,  as  I  was, 
with  the  prevalence  of  strict  discipline,  but  not  too  strict. 
There  is  none  of  the  slouchy  air  that  I  have  sometimes  noticed 
in  our  prisons,  none  of  the  free  and  easy  manner  which  is  perhaps 
peculiarly  American.  Perhaps  I  am  too  great  a  stickler  for  pro- 
priety in  these  matters ;  but  I  have  come  back  convinced  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  into  the  English  prisons  is  a 
feature  in  advance  of  our  own.  Too  often  our  prisons  are  made 
pleasure-grounds.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people,  particularly 
in  country  places,  to  plan  a  visit  to  a  prison  as  a  sort  of  picnic. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  prisoners 
themselves ;  it  simply  caters  to  a  morbid  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  go,  and  is  very  reprehensible.  [Applause],  They 
carry  the  principle  of  seclusion  much  further  in  England. 
When  I  went  to  Millbank,  the  deputy  governor  asked  me  if 
I  would  like  to  go  through  the  women's  prison.  I  said  I  should 
like  to  very  much,  because  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  our 
Sherborn  Reformatory,  and  I  wished  to  make  a  comparison. 
He  sent  for  the  matron,  and  when  she  came,  he  put  me  in  her 
charge,  and,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile,  said :  "  You  know 
that  under  our  law  I  am  not  allowed  to  enter  the  women's 
prison  at  all."  That  is  certainly  going  much  farther  than  we 
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do.  The  governor  of  the  prison  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
women's  department.  Now  what  do  you  say  to  the  picnic  par- 
ties which  visit  Sherborn  with  their  lunch  baskets,  and  really 
abuse  the  privilege  of  solitude,  which  is  a  privilege  of  confine- 
ment? It  is  a  privilege  to  which  prisoners  are  entitled.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  all  appreciate  it.  [Laughter.]  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  if  a  person  is  committed  for  crime,  he  should 
not  be  placed  on  exhibition,  as  if  in  Barnum's  show. 

Pentonville  was  formerly  a  convict  prison.  Perhaps  you  all 
know  that  they  make  a  distinction  in  England  between  a  convict 
and  a  local  prison,  by  defining  convict  prisons  as  those  to  which 
prisoners  are  sent  for  penal  servitude.  There  are  now  some 
thirteen  of  them.  The  local  prisons  have  been  reduced  from 
sixty-one  to  fifty-five,  and  let  me  say  here  that  there  is  a  constant 
movement  in  the  direction  of  retrenchment  in  the  English  prison 
system ;  the  number  of  convict  prisons  has  been  reduced  by  two 
or  three  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  local  prisons  have  been 
reduced  by  five  or  six  in  number,  and  the  reduction  is  still  going 
on.  Pentonville  is  now  a  local  prison. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  prison,  and  the  one  to  which 
Sir  EDMUND  Du  CANE  desired  especially  to  call  my  attention,  i& 
the  prison  at  Wormwood  Scrubs.  Pentonville  is  on  the  north 
side  of  London,  but  Wormwood  Scrubs  is  on  the  west  side.  It 
is  a  new  prison,  built  entirely  by  the  convicts,  and  if  I  had 
known  I  was  to  be  called  upon  this  morning,  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  bring  with  me  some  pictures  which  Sir  EDMUND  Du  CANE 
gave  me,  with  a  plan  of  the  cells,  and  a  description  of  the  prison ; 
quite  a  valuable  document.  The  prison  is  built  upon  a  plan  by 
him,  which  is  different  from  any  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  not 
radiate.  There  is  a  large  wall  surrounding  four  parallel  cell- 
buildings.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome  chapel,  separate  from 
the  rest.  These  buildings  are  connected  by  a  covered  way,  and 
each  of  them  contains  350  cells.  In  conversation  with  the 
warders  I  discovered — I  hope  I  am  hot  guilty  of  bad  faith  in 
saying  it — that  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Sir  EDMUND  and  some  of  the  warders  as  to  the  merits  of  his 
plan.  These  four  buildings  are  very  large,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  me  by  the  warder  who  showed  me  through  the  buildings  that 
they  are  so  long  that,  with  the  present  staff,  it  is  difficult  to 
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maintain  proper  supervision.  But  the  English  convict,  when 
committed,  undergoes  nine  months'  solitary  confinement.  He 
is  allowed  to  work  in  his  cell.  The  cells  are  large,  airy,  and 
whitewashed.  They  have  an  arched  roof  of  brick,  and  there  is 
ample  breathing  space.  The  prisoner  has  plank  boards  for  a 
bed,  with  bedding,  of  course,  on  top  of  that,  which  he  rolls  up 
into  a  neat  bundle,  secured  by  a  strap,  during  the  day,  and  sets 
the  bed  up  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  so  that  he  has  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  promenade  and  exercise;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  convicts  meeting  at  the  table  in  the  morning,  (which  takes 
about  half  an  hour),  and  exercising,  as  they  call  it,  for  an  hour 
more,  during  the  day,  the  congregate  system  does  not  maintain 
at  all  during  the  nine  months.  Exercise  is  taken  by  perambu- 
lating; and  if  you  look  in  any  of  the  prison  yards,  you  will  see 
two  rings  where  paths  or  tracks  have  been  worn  smooth  by  the 
marching  of  the  men.  They  are  detailed  in  squads,  some  in  the 
morning  and  some  in  the  afternoon ;  and  they  parade  in  their 
numerical  order  around  the  rings.  That  is  the  exercise  they  get; 
and  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  all  the  convicts  seemed 
to  be  extremely  healthy  men.  There  were  very  few  cases  in  the 
hospital.  Such  as  were  there  were  mostly  invalids  when  they 
came.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  solid  door,  which  I  think  is 
an  improvement  over  the  grated  door.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. There  is  an  eyehole  in  the  door,  so  that  the  prisoner's 
movements  can  be  watched ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple who  come  along  the  corridor,  nor  can  any  »one  who  comes 
along  stare  through  a  grated  door,  and  look  at  him  as  if  he  were 
a  wild  animal. 

A  DELEGATE.     Where  does  he  get  his  light  ? 

Mr.  FAY.  There  is  a  large  window,  about  eight  feet  from  the 
floor,  which  is  barred,  of  course,  too  high  for  him  to  get  up  to, 
except  by  putting  up  the  plank  bed,  and  that  is  seldom  tried,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  the  bed  is  apt  to  slip. 

They  have  the  mark  system  in  the  English  prisons.  By  good 
conduct  a  man  can  earn  224  marks  a  month.  If  he  earns  that 
number  of  marks  for  two  years,  he  is  put  into  the  third  grade ; 
for  three  years,  into  the  second  grade ;  and  for  four  years,  into 
the  first  grade.  Then  he  is  put  into  a  special  class  for  the  last 
year.  I  am  speaking  of  convict  prisoners  who  are  committed  to 
18 
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penal  servitude.  The  special  class  men  are  readily  distinguished, 
because  they  wear  a  blue  suit.  The  convict  suit  is  not  unlike 
the  suit  worn  by  our  convict  friend  who  was  here  in  the  gallery 
yesterday  and  wanted  to  speak.  There  is  an  arrow-head  mark 
on  it,  and  the  number  is  stitched  into  the  suit.  The  special  class 
men  are  those  who  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not 
found  wanting,  and  who  have  a  specially  good  record  of  marks, 
and  they  get  certain  privileges  not  accorded  to  other  men. 
They  run  errands  and  so  on,  and  are  looked  up  to  with  great 
respect  by  their  associates,  as  I  was  assured. 

Certainly  the  English  prison  system  has  resulted  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime,  if  we  can  rely  upon  their  statistics.  At  first  I 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  system. 

As  far  as  their  reformatories  are  concerned,  let  me  say  that 
the  limit  of  age  in  England  for  commitment  to  reformatories  is 
sixteen  years.  They  have  no  reformatory  prisons  for  males  over 
that  age;  and  I  may  mention  incidentally,  what  is  rather 
curious,  that  the  sentences  of  the  English  courts  are  either  for 
two  years  to  a  local  prison,  or  for  five  years  or  more  to  a  convict 
prison.  There  is  no  sentence  for  a  period  between  two  and  five 
years. 

I  was  interested  yesterday  in  hearing  the  subject  of  flogging 
discusssd,  because,  when  I  arrived  in  Liverpool,  in  July,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  assizes  court  was  in  session  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
and  I  spent  a  very  interesting  forenoon  there,  and  heard  Mr. 
Justice  KAY  try  and  sentence  some  prisoners  in  the  criminal 
session  of  the  court.  In  some  instances,  notably  in.  the  case  of 
prisoners  who  were  found  guilty  of  assaulting  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  or  robbing  with  violence  from  the  person, 
his  lordship  imposed  a  certain  number  of  lashes  in  addition  to 
the  sentence ;  forty  lashes,  for  instance,  for  an  aggravated  case, 
twenty  of  which  were  to  be  administered  when  the  prisoner  was 
committed  to  jail,  and  twenty  just  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence,  his  theory  being  that,  if  they  were  all  administered  at 
once,  the  effect  would  be  forgotten.  When  I  was  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  I  saw  the  triangle  which  they  use  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
not  a  whipping-post.  It  is  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  is  cruci- 
form, so  that  the  prisoner's  arms  are  stretched  out,  and  he  is 
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handcuffed  to  the  cross,  with  his  face  down,  and  his  back  is  laid 
bare.  They  showed  me  the  cat,  with  the  cat-gut  thongs  from 
which  the  name  cat  is  derived.  I  asked  if  he  had  to  use  it  often  ; 
he  said,  not  very  often ;  but  they  used  it  the  week  before  on  a 
man  who  was  very  noisy  and  making  a  great  deal  of  uproar. 
They  felt  obliged,  after  laying  the  case  before  the  prison  inspec- 
tors, to  flog  him.  The  inspectors  decided  that  that  was  the  only 
way  to  reduce  him  to  subjection  ;  and  they  had  no  trouble  after 
that.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the 
flogging  system.  It  might  work  well,  I  suppose,  in  some  cases, 
but  I  think  the  discussion  yesterday  on  that  question  was  perhaps 
rather  narrow.  I  think  I  have  an  appreciation  of  the  enormity 
of  wife-beating ;  but  there  are  other  crimes  quite  as  bad.  I  could 
name  certain  crimes  which  seem  to  me  even  more  horrible  and 
repugnant  to  our  feelings  than  wife-beating ;  and,  if  you  are 
going  to  prescribe  flogging  in  the  one  case,  you  cannot  consist- 
ently withhold  it  in  the  other.  I  am  not  ready  to  adopt  it.  It 
seems  to  me  a  relic  of  barbarism.  It  is  possible  to  achieve  the 
ends  we  aim  at  by  other  means  than  by  brute  force. 

Wormwood  Scrubs  was  built  for  a  convict  prison ;  but  it  is 
soon  to  be  given  up  for  that  use.  When  I  was  there,  there  were 
only  765  prisoners  left,  nearly  a  thousand  having  been  trans- 
ferred before  that.  They  are  gradually  turning  it  from  a  convict 
into  a  local  prison,  so  as  not  to  have  any  convict  prison  in 
London.  That  suggested  a  practical  difliculty  to  me.  If  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  becomes  a  local  prison,  prisoners  sentenced  there 
for  a  few  days  are  left  out  at  the  west  end  of  London,  when 
released,  without  adequate  means  for  going  away ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  practical  question  how  they  are  going  to  dispose  of  their 
men,  after  they  release  them. 

I  am  obliged  to  make  this  discourse  rambling,  because  I  have 
prepared  nothing ;  but  I  want  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  reform- 
atory system  in  England,  that  you  must  not  infer  that,  because 
they  have  no  reformatories  to  which  people  over  sixteen  are  com- 
mitted, therefore  they  have  no  reformatories.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  the  English  people  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reformatories.  They  are  much  more  careful  in  the  sur- 
veillance and  supervision  of  prisoners  after  they  leave  the  prison. 
I  think  there  are  more  associations  for  the  reclamation  of  crimi- 
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nals  after  discharge  than  there  are  in  this  country,  in  proportion 
to  the  size.  At  the  same  time,  while  I  believe  England  excels  us 
in  these  respects,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
its  small  territory  and  its  insular  position  render  it  easier  to 
administer  prison  discipline  than  it  would  be  for  us.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  taken  so  long  a  time,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
it.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  PHILLIPS.  I  felicitate  the  Congress  on  the  able  paper  by 
Mr.  MEREDITH.  I  am  sure  that  the  most  civilized  and  Christian 
means  of  bringing  about  a  thorough  reform  in  the  jail  system  of 
America  has  been  brought  before  us  to-day,  and  I  regret,  sir, 
that  the  whole  paper  was  not  read.  Those  wojds  "eminent 
penologists,"  on  the  programme,  no  doubt  deterred  a  good  many 
beginners  and  students  like  myself  from  saying  anything  yes- 
terday. But  while  we  were  not  speakers,  we  were  first-class 
"  barkers ; ''  we  were  here  to  learn,  and  we  did  learn.  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  little  state,  not  only  delighted  with  what  I  have  heard 
and  read,  but  delighted  with  the  chance  of  telling  my  brethren 
who  sent  me  here  what  the  Congress  has  done.  What  surprises 
and  startles  me  more  than  anything  else  is  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  Christian  state  in  this  matter  of  prison  reform.  AYhy. 
these  very  things  have  been  said  for  half  a  century.  "Why  in 
God's  name  don't  we  do  them  ?  The  jail  system  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  time  we  did  something  besides  talk  about  it.  I  have 
seen  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  other  places  in  the  eastern 
world,  but  show  me  a  place  where  the  body  can  be  more 
degraded,  and  the  soul  more  surely  damned,  than  in  the  jails  of 
America.  [Applause.]  As  a  chaplain  of  the  state  institutions, 
it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  their  cells.  The 
private  confessions  I  hear  almost  daily  from  the  lips  of  young 
prisoners  I  would  not  dare  repeat  in  the  presence  of  any  Chris- 
tian assembly.  The  dark  side  of  the  jail  system  has  never  yet 
half  been  told.  May  God  help  us  to  do  better !  I  thank  my 
friend  Col.  TUFTS  for  what  he  said  about  the  boys.  Let  me  add 
to  that,  sir,  when  young  women  are  arrested,  the  Christian  civil- 
ization of  this  century  demands  that  they  shall  have  a  trial  by 
themselves,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  lecherous  men,  who  visit 
the  court  rooms  to  see  what  jail  they  go  to,  and  when  their  term 
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of  sentence  expires.  [Applause.]  We  have  not  reached  our 
duty  yet  in  regard  to  this  matter.  A  word  more,  and  I  take  my 
seat.  I  came  here  to  listen  and  learn,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  still 
sometimes,  because  things  were  said  by  my  honored  friend  from 
India  that  are  not  true.  After  twenty  years'  experience  in  India, 
he  said  things  which  are  absolutely  false  and  misleading,  and  I 
told  him  so,  in  regard  to  Christian  civilization  in  India.  But, 
should  my  boy  be  caught — God  has  given  me  two  noble  boys — 
should  my  boy  be  caught,  whip  him ;  I  should  thank  you  for  it, 
rather  than  put  him  in  any  American  jail  I  have  seen  yet.  Whip 
him  till  he  screams  with  the  pain,  and  the  blood  runs,  if  you  please, 
then  send  him  home  to  me  ;  but  if  you  must  put  him  in  jail,  put 
him  in  a  cell  alone,  where  the  infection  of  the  jail  may  not  reach 
him ;  put  him  where  the  memory  of  prayer  and  psalm  may  not 
be  forgotten  ;  put  him  where  his  mother  may  find  him  ;  put  him 
where,  in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  his  cell  and  of  his  own  heart, 
he  may  remember  that  he  had  a  better  training,  and  his  heart 
may  turn  to  the  source  of  all  comfort  to  which  we  look.  Don't 
put  him  in  a  human  "  zoo,"  to  be  gazed  at  by  hungry  people  who 
come  along  to  look  at  him.  [Applause.] 

Rev.  Brother  JUSTIN.  I  am  connected  with  a  reformatory  in 
which  we  have  had  some  20,000  children  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  gentleman  who  inspects  our  jails  and  other  reform- 
atory and  penal  institutions  will  tell  you  that  very  few  of  the 
children  that  have  ever  been  in  our  institution  have  found 
their  way  to  state  prison.  During  the  last  year  he  only  found 
one.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  stating  that  fact.  I  agree  with  Col. 
TUFTS  that,  if  you  can  get  a  good  friend  to  take  hold  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  better  always  to  do  that  than  to  put  them  in  any  in- 
stitution whatever ;  and  if  you  can  only  have  somebody  to  look 
after  the  children,  when  the  parent  will  not  do  it,  you  will  do 
well.  But  there  are  children  you  can  not  do  that  with,  and  our 
system  is  to  give  them  four  hours  of  schooling,  and  four  hours  of 
labor.  Of  course  each  boy  has  his  own  bed,  and  in  each  dormi- 
tory there  is  a  night  watchman.  The  larger  boys  are  separated 
from  the  smaller  boys.  We  make  three  divisions,  boys  of  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  in  one  division,  boys  of  nine  to  eleven  years 
in  another  division,  and  those  outside  of  that  separate.  I  have 
been  more  than  instructed  in  coming  here,  to  hear  the  admirable 
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suggestions  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  various  institu- 
tions. I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  here  all  the  time. 
I  believe  the  work  you  are  doing  is  immense ;  and  I  tender  you 
my  thanks  for  permitting  me  to  say  these  words. 

ALASKA  AS  A  POSSIBLE  PENAL  COLONY  :    BY  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 


I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  upon  the  question  of 
establishing  penal  colonies,  which  is  once  more  mooted,  and  upon 
the  possible  use  of  Alaska  for  such  an  experiment,  which  I  urged 
in  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  so  long  ago  as  1873. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been,  I  believe,  a  great  reform  of 
abuses  in  prison  management — which  was  then  bitterly  needed. 
In  1873, 1  was  compelled  to  write  : 

"  Within  five  years,  on  an  investigation  into  the  management 
of  one  of  the  New  York  state  prisons,  an  intelligent  convict 
deposed  that  the  prisoners  were  the  only  reputable  people  in  the 
prison,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  that  he  did 
not  exaggerate.  What  with  contractors  who  make  fortunes  out 
of  the  convict's  labor — it  is  in  evidence  that  a  profit  of  fifty  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  thus  invested  is  very  moderate, 
and  that  a  hundred  per  cent,  is  not  unknown ;  what  with  politi- 
cians filling  the  places  of  keepers  and  subordinates,  and  making 
percentages  of  their  own ;  what  with  such  extravagance  in  man- 
agement that,  according  to  an  ofiicial  report,  in  1857, 1,890  pris- 
oners in  New  York  cost  $112.54  per  head,  and  in  1865,  1,885 
prisoners  cost  $220  per  head  ;  that,  during  twenty-three  years, 
also  in  the  New  York  prisons,  the  average  per  diem  for  the  hire 
of  convict  labor  increased  only  fifty  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisons  increased  300  per  cent., 
and  that  in  the  same  time  the  state  prisons  cost,  to  maintain,  ten 
millions,  while  the  convict  labor  yielded  four  millions,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  six  millions,  of  which  $5,340,000  have  been  actually 
raised  by  taxation  within  the  last  six  years — with  such  examples 
of  greed,  incapacity,  faithlessness  to  trusts,  lack  of  economy,  and 
general  mismanagement  before  us,  how  can  we  expect  the 
reformation  of  convicts  confined  in  state  prisons  ? 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  grossest  evils  and  wrongs  then 
set  forth  have  been  abolished  ;  and  that  the  state  prisons  and 
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penitentiaries  of  the  different  states  are  now  more  honestly  man- 
aged. Are  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  now  more  effective  in 
doing  the  work  which  I  suppose  every  one  will  grant  to  be  their 
true  end  ?  Are  the  men  and  women  confined  in  these  prisons 
made,  by  their  seclusion  in  them,  more  tit  and  capable  to  live 
honest  and  useful  lives  after  their  discharge  ?  If  this  query  were 
answered  or  could  be  truly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  urge  such  a  radical  change  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  penal  colonies.  But  in  fact,  men  of  established  rep- 
utation for  accuracy  and  candor,  who  have  examined  the  present 
system,  find  such  faults  with  it  as  declare  it  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  a  failure. 

A  man  or  woman  breaks  the  law,  is  tried,  convicted,  and  sent 
to  a  state  prison  or  penitentiary.  Why  does  society  do  this  ?  (1) 
To  seclude  the  law-breaker,  and  prevent  him  for  a  time  from 
further  violence  against  itself.  (2)  To  restrain  others  from 
violence,  by  the  example  of  punishment  to  those  detected  and 
convicted.  (3)  To  prepare  the  offender  to  re-enter  society  with 
better  motives,  and  enable  him  to  live,  after  his  discharge,  an 
honest  and  harmless  life  as  a  member  of  society. 

Now  what  does  the  present  system  accomplish  towards  this 
last  end  ?  The  offender  is  secluded — so  he  would  be  in  a  penal 
colony.  His  punishment  serves  probably  to  deter  some  others — 
but  so  would  his  expatriation  into  a  penal  colony.  Does  our 
present  penal  system  effectually  prepare  the  average  convict  to 
re-enter  society  with  a  fair  chance  that  he  will  be  a  useful,  or  at 
least  a  harmless  member  ?  and  does  it  give  him  a  fair  chance  in 
life  on  his  restoration  to  liberty  ? 

I  believe  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  declare  that  no  man 
who  has  carefully  looked  into  the  matter  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions affirmatively.  But  if  I  am  right  in  this,  then  that  pro- 
nounces the  condemnation  of  the  present  system,  and  makes  it  a 
duty  to  seek  a  better. 

I  have  read  this  summer  a  very  instructive  little  book  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira ;  and  have 
been  especially  interested  in  two  papers  in  that  book  by  my 
friend,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  discusses  the  present  system 
of  dealing  with  our  convicts,  and  describes  its  prominent  features, 
and  its  results,  which  he  declares  failures.  He  describes  the  com- 
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forts  of  the  newer  prisons,  which  are  in  fact  much  greater  than 
the  average  hotels  of  our  country ;  so  that,  if  excellent  physical 
surroundings  could  make  a  law-breaker  honest  and  effectually 
industrious,  the  system  would  be  perfect.  "  The  modern  model 
prison,"  says  Mr.  Warner,  "  is  a  costly  and  architecturally  impos- 
ing structure ;  it  is  safer  to  lodge  in  and  freer  from  odors  than 
most  hotels :  its  cells  are  well  warmed,  lighted  with  gas,  and  com- 
fortable ;  it  has  a  better  dietary  than  most  of  its  inmates  are 
accustomed  to  ;  it  has  bath-rooms,  a  library,  often  large  and  well- 
selected  ;  an  admirably  arranged  hospital ;  a  cheerful  chapel, 
garnished  with  frescos  and  improving  texts ;  there  are  Sunday 
services  and  Sunday-schools ;  there  is  a  chaplain  who  visits-  the 
prisoners,  to  distribute  books  and  tracts  and  converse  on  religious 
topics;  there  are  lectures  and  reading  and  occasional  musical 
concerts  by  the  best  talent ;  sometimes  holidays  are  given  ;  there 
are  extra  dinners  on  Thanksgiving-day,  Christmas-day,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  when  the  delicacies  of  the  season  stimulate  the 
.holiday  and  patriotic  sentiments  ;  and  in  most  state  prisons  a  man 
may  earn  a  considerable  abatement  of  his  sentence  by  his  good 
behavior." 

The  convicts,  he  adds,  like  the  "hew  prisons  better  than  the  old ; 
for  which  no  one  can  blame  them ;  and  he  quotes  a  letter  from 
one  such  man,  who  complained  that  in  the  prison  where  he  had 
last  been  confined  they  did  not  give  the  prisoners  green  corn 
twice  a  week  in  season,  and  fresh  tomatoes.  But,  alas,  when  Mr. 
Warner  comes  to  look  at  results — at  the  condition  of  convicts, 
who  are  by  and  by  again  free  men,  he  makes  the  melancholy 
declaration  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  convicts  in  a  new  and  those  in  one  of  the  old  and  more 
harshly  managed  prisons.  "  There  are  no  evidences,"  he  says  in 
either  case,  "  that  the  alleviations  are  working  the  least  moral 
change ; "  and  he  adds  the  startling  statement  that  "  our  great 
prisons,  now  are  little  better  than  seminaries  and  nurseries  of 
crime." 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  this ;  Mr.  Warner  says  it ;  but  that  an 
intelligent,  conscientious  prison  visitor  should  say  this,  is  surely  a 
serious  matter.  Mr.  Warner  thinks  a  change  needed,  and  he 
favors  that  which  the  Elmira  Reformatory  is  trying.  So  far  as  I 
can  gather  from  his  and  other  writings  in  the  little  book  pub- 
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lished  by  the  reformatory,  its  theory  is  to  make  convicts  capable 
of  leading  an  honest  and  industrious  life  in  freedom,  by  cultivat- 
ing their  brains.  Side  by  side  with  the  manual  labor  exacted  of 
them,  they  are  gathered  in  literature  classes,  where  it  is  their  duty 
to  go  through  a  course  of  study,  of  which  this  extract  from  the 
school  secretary's  report  is  intended  to  give  a  picture: 

"  Any  one  passing  along  our  corridors  and  galleries  at  night 
might  now  have  witnessed  a  curious  spectacle — that  of  a  student 
of  literature  reading  by  gas-light,  not  the  accustomed  novel  or 
light  history,  but  the  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Emerson's  May-Day,  or  the  story  of  Evan- 
geline  ;  pondering  over  the  weighted  pages  of  Bacon,  or  keenly 
trying  to  read  between  the  lines  of  Browning's  Paracelsus ;  not 
rarely  with  a  note-book  at  hand  filled  with  private  comments 
wrought  out  against  the  coming  examination.  At  the  examina- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  the  pupil  was  required  to  answer  histori- 
cal questions,  and,  more  important  than  this,  to  write  out  extem- 
poraneously an  essay  or  report  dealing  with  some  topic,  more  or 
less  extensive,  growing  out  of  the  text  of  the  author — which  topic 
was  not  selected  by  himself,  but  by  the  instructor  on  the  day  of 
test.  If  one  could  realize  the  mental  process  of  a  '  tough '  from 
the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  who,  after  passing  up  from  class  to 
class  of  our  school,  is  forced  to  apply  his  intellectual  faculties  for 
the  first  time  to  the  careful  reading  of  an  essay  of  Macaulay  or  a 
poem  of  Goldsmith,  to  enter  in  short  the  terra  incognita  of  good 
literature;  and  if  one  could  then  conceive  of  the  state  of  the 
same  '  tough,'  when,  after  six  months  of  application  with  growing 
susceptibility,  he  reads  up  for  pure  pleasure  the  history  of  the 
Renaissance,  searches  the  pages  of  Dante  for  illustrations  of  the 
text  of  Chaucer,  ransacks  our  reference  library  for  specimens  of 
early  English ; — if  one  could  do  this,  he  would  comprehend  in 
some  measure  what  has  been  done  by  our  class  in  English 
Literature." 

The  superintendent  speaks  of  the  enthusiasm  for  such  studies, 
which  has  gradually  grown  : 

"Books  which  had  long  remained  unused,  suddenly  became 
popular,  and  the  delight  in  reading  expanded  so  as  to  include, 
not  merely  literature,  but  other  lines  as  well — ethics,  economics, 
sociology,  history,  the  ancient  classics,  natural  science.  Thus,  on 
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a  very  small  scale,  but  none  the  less  truly,  our  revival  followed 
an  instinctive  development  entirely  similar  to  the  great  Renais- 
sance. As  we  write,  the  interest  is  undirninished,  but  rather 
grows  by  its  own  great  energy  of  motion.  The  new  spirit  pene- 
trates the  whole  life  of  the  institution.  In  their  social  intercourse 
our  inmates  make  regular  topics  of  books  and  authors ;  informal 
debates  diversify  the  dining-hall  exercises,  and  the  instructor  is 
gratuitously  made  the  arbiter  of  frequent  discussions  of  the  '  new 
learning.'  Even  with  incorrigible  and  indifferent  men,  who 
remained  unaffected  by  enthusiasm,  the  simple  strain  of  inexor- 
able requirement  has  proved  and  is  proving  valuable." 

He  adds :  "  It  may  be  truly  said  that,  as  a  resultant  of  the 
English  Literature  class,  in  its  harmonious  working  with  the 
class  in  Practical  Morality,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  reforma- 
tory has  been  virtually  changed  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  that  it 
has  developed  a  new  function,  which  affords  the  highest  improve- 
ment and  pleasure  in  its  exercise.  Signs  of  this  elevation  in 
social  and  intellectual  tone  crowd  upon  us,  affect  our  system 
favorably  at  unexpected  points,  assist  our  work  by  a  many-sided 
reflex  action." 

Now,  if  the  convicts  are  to  remain  for  life  in  the  institution,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  In  that  case  it  is  only  fair  that  men  and 
women,  deprived  for  life  of  all  the  solaces  and  joys  of  the  family 
life,  and  of  any  existence  outside  the  prison  walls,  should  have 
such  alleviations  of  a  hard  fate  as  can  be  provided ;  and  the  love 
of  the  best  literature  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  substitutes 
for  things  which  men  and  women  hold  dearest.  But  these 
Elmira  convicts  are  one  day  to  see  the  outside  of  those  walls ; 
they  are  one  day  to  stan'd  in  the  free  air,  with  the  question  before 
them,  how  are  we  to  get — honestly  to  get — our  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  decent  shelter  ?  I  cannot  see  how  a  love  and  knowledge  of 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Dante  are  going  to  help  them 
to  these  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  the  sorrowful  belief  of  many 
amongst  us,  that  our  common  school  system  has  run  mad  ;  that  it 
educates  boys  to  be  clerks  and  girls  to  be  fine  ladies,  instead  of 
preparing  both  for  honest,  useful,  and  independent  toil ;  and  that 
a  great  and  trenchant  reform  is  needed  in  our  common  school 
system,  to  make  it  once  more  useful  and  not  mischievous  to  the 
nation,  and  let  it  train  up  men  and  women,  instead  of  "  gentle- 
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men  "  and  "  ladies,"  so-called.  But  the  Elraira  system  seems  to 
me  to  adopt  the  worst  vices  of  the  present  common  school  system, 
and  apply  these  to  convicts — to  penniless  men  and  women,  that 
is  to  say,  who  are  presently  to  be  thrust  out  into  the  cold  world, 
friendless,  with  a  stain  on  their  names ;  handicapped  in  every  way 
for  the  race  for  bread  and  butter,  shelter  and  clothing,  which 
they  are  forced  to  enter. 

That  good  men  should  feel  impelled  to  adopt  such  a  device, 
by  way  of  alleviating  the  wrongs  and  errors  of  the  present  penal 
system,  seems  to  me  its  strongest  condemnation.  They — experts, 
men  who  know  all  about  it — believe  the  frying-pan  so  bad,  that 
they  prefer  the  fire. 

A  convicted  criminal  is  still  a  man.  All  the  inducements 
which  lead  the  rest  of  us — the  undetected  part  of  the  population, 
so  to  speak — to  live  harmlessly,  in  society,  affect  also  him.  He 
deserves  punishment  for  his  offense,  but  if  we  are  going  to  let 
him  live,  and  by  and  by  set  him  free,  we  are  bound  to  so  frame 
his  punishment  as  not  to  violate  too  injuriously  the  laws  of  nature 
and  human  nature.  To  protect  itself  against  him,  society  may 
rightly  exclude  him.  To  punish  him,  it  may  rightly  compel  him 
to  labor;  but  in  doing  this,  society  is  bound  to  make  that 
enforced  labor  a  training  for  him,  against  the  day  it  sets  him 
free.  He  shall  work  to  maintain  himself,  and  not  only  that,  but 
to  maintain  all  those  who  are  his  necessary  guards.  That  is  the 
tax  that  he  shall  pay  from  his  labor — because  he  pays  no  other 
tax. 

Under  our  present  system,  his  labor  is  not  a  training  for  the 
future ;  for  the  most  part,  it  does  not  even  pay  for  his  care  and 
maintenance ;  and  then  his  total  and  prolonged  isolation  from  his 
family  violates  the  most  important  and  the  most  beneficial  laws 
of  his  nature.  Society,  which  he  has  offended,  has  a  right  to 
exclude  him ;  it  has  a  right  to  punish  him ;  it  has  in  my  belief 
no  right  to  compel  him  to  life  a  live  of  hopeless  torture  ;  because 
it  would  on  the  whole  be  more  humane  and  cheaper  to  hang  him. 

Two  important  points  would  be  secured  by  establishing  a 
penal  colony  in  Alaska.  First,  society  would  rid  itself,  by  a 
natural  and  proper  method,  of  the  human  beasts  who  prey  upon 
it,  and  threaten  its  security.  It  would  say  to  the  burglar,  the 
robber,  the  confirmed  thief :  "  You  are  no  longer  worthy  to  live 
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among  us ;  go  into  exile."  And,  secondly,  we  should  provide  a 
future  and  open  a  career  in  a  new  land  to  such  of  the  convicts 
as  chose  to  reform  and  live  honest  lives. 

We  should  open  to  them  the  hope  which  is,  after  all,  dearest 
and  most  indispensable  to  all  men  and  women,  the  hope  of  a 
family  life.  For  I  should  say  that,  in  the  government  of  such  a 
penal  colony,  the  great  reward  of  good  conduct,  of  diligent  and 
patient  industry,  to  the  convict,  should  be,  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  join  him,  or  that,  if  he  were  unmar- 
ried, he  should  be  permitted  to  marry. 

"  The  true  principle,"  wrote  Captain  MACONOCHIE,  the  governor 
of  the  most  terrible  of  English  prisons,  Norfolk  Island,  "  is  to 
place  the  prisoner  in  a  position  of  stern  adversity,  from  which  he 
must  work  his  way  out  by  his  own  exertions,  by  diligent  labor, 
and  a  constant  course  of  voluntary  self-command."  "  Root,  hog, 
or  die,"  is  the  rule  which  applies  to  most  men  in  freedom,  and 
which  should  equally  apply  to  convicts ;  but  they,  above  all 
others,  need  to  work  in  the  open  air,  to  attack  and  overcome  wild 
nature,  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  "We  have 
in  Alaska  an  immense  territory,  singularly  well  fitted  to  be  the 
scene  of  an  experiment  in  penal  colonization.  It  is  isolated,  and 
escapes  would  be  easily  prevented.  It  is  almost  uninhabited.  Its 
climate  is  healthful  and  bracing;  not  too  severe  for  out-door 
labors ;  and  yet  both  land  and  climate  offer  few  inducements  to 
vagrancy.  It  is  a  region  in  which  convicts,  who  had  served  out 
their  term,  could,  and  probably  would,  remain  with  their  families 
to  make  homes  and  careers.  It  is  a  country  in  which  industry 
and  foresight  are  needed  to  enable  a  white  man  to  exist,  and  thus 
the  natural  conditions  of  life  would  help  in  disciplining  the  crim- 
inals sent  thither.  Moreover,  Alaska  is  a  wilderness,  it  has  no 
roads,  which  the  convict  settlers  should  build ;  it  has  no  public 
buildings,  the  construction  of  which  would  employ  the  convict 
mechanics;  it  produces  no  food,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the 
convicts  sent  thither  would  be  set  to  clearing  lands  and  tilling  the 
soil — not  for  the  benefit  of  contractors,  but  for  their  own  sup- 
port, and  with  the  promise  and  expectation  to  each  that,  when  by 
his  own  labor  he  had  shown  himself  able  to  make  a  home  and  a 
support  for  his  wife,  he  should  call  her  to  his  side,  and  live 
thenceforth  an  independent  life,  conditioned  only  upon  his  con- 
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tinned  good  conduct  and  obedience  to  the  general  rules  of  the 
penal  colony  and  the  oversight  of  its  governors. 

At  the  Prison  Congress  held  in  London  in  1872,  Count 
DI  FORESTA,  of  Ancona,  read  a  report,  in  which  he  said  of  penal 
colonies : 

"  Transportation,  with  compulsory  labor  in  a  colony,  I  approve 
as  the  best  punishment  for  great  criminals.  It  seems  to  me  to 
answer  perfectly  the  double  object  of  all  punishment — the  pro- 
tection of  society,  within  the  limits  of  justice,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  convict.  It  fulfils  the  first  of  these  objects — the  pro- 
tection of  society — for  the  most  dangerous  criminals  are  thus  cast 
out  from  the  bosom  of  society  ;  the  grave  inconveniences  of 
relapse  are  avoided,  and  would-be  criminals  are  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  banishment  from  their  country  and  family.  The 
second  object  is  equally  met,  that  of  moralizing  these  individuals, 
and  giving  them  hope  and  the  means  of  becoming  again  useful 
to  themselves  and  society  in  another  county,  where,  after  under- 
going part  of  their  punishment,  they  can  send  for  their  families 
or  found  new  ones,  thus  beginning  another  existence  in  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere,  which  will  not  seduce  them  into 
their  former  errors." 

This  is  the  true  point — so  to  manage  the  criminal  that,  when 
he  has  suffered  his  punishment,  he  may  have  at  least  the  chance 
to  begin  a  new  and  better  life,  and  to  make  even  his  period  of 
punishment  as  natural  and  healthful  as  is  consistent  with  his 
seclusion  from  general  society.  And  this  can  be  best  done  by 
exile  or  penal  transportation.  It  is  not  done  at  all  under  the 
state-prison  system. 

The  prison  system  seems  to  me,  in  every  important  particular, 
wrong  and  mischievous.  To  enable  the  criminal  to  become  self- 
helpful,  he  must  be  taught  a  handicraft ;  but  in  most  of  our 
prisons  the  convicts  are  employed  in  manufacturing  operations. 
The  convict,  like  (but  more  than)  all  other  men  should  be  com- 
pelled to  consciously  earn  his  own  living — to  live  from  his  own 
labor;  but  in  our  prisons  they  are  fed  and  clothed,  lodged  and 
attended,  in  gross ;  the  individual  consciousness,  so  important  to 
all  of  us,  is  lost.  Finally,  with  a  cold  and  needless  cruelty,  which 
physicians  and  moralists  will  some  day  be  wise  enough  and  bold 
enough  to  denounce  as  it  ought  to  be  denounced,  he  is  denied  the 
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gratification  of  those  natural  desires  which  are  often  too  strong 
and  perverted  in  him,  but  which  yet,  if  rightly  guided,  we  know, 
lead  men  and  women  to  the  highest  and  best  lives,  impel  them  to 
the  most  self-sacrificing  exertions,  and  draw  them  to  the  most 
manly  and  useful  careers. 

Our  prisoners  and  our  prisons  are  increasing.  In  1850, 
there  were  in  all  prisons  and  jails,  by  the  census,  only  6,737 
persons;  in  1860,  19,086;  in  1870,  32,901;  in  1880,  58,609. 
We  have  now  61  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  52 
reformatories  in  the  United  States,  "  seminaries  and  nurseries  of 
crime,"  says  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  California,  an  uninhabited 
wilderness  when  I  first  saw  it  in  1847,  has  now,  forty-  years  later, 
already  two  state  prisons.  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
to  give  money  to  build  a  United  States  prison,  which  it  is  said  is 
urgently  needed. 

Is  it  useful  to  go  on  building  new  prisons  and  reformatories, 
in  the  face  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  such  places  and  the  system 
necessarily  pursued  in  their  management,  fail  to  achieve  the 
results  demanded  by  right-thinking  men  ?  Should  not  penolo- 
gists  take  the  lead  in  demanding  the  trial  at  least  of  a  penal 
colony — themselves  proposing  the  rules  for  its  management  ? 

•  Mr.  WINES.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  NORDHOFF  really 
means  to  be  taken  altogether  seriously  in  all  that  he  has  said .  He 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  humorist.  I  think  he  probably  has  felt  that 
it  would  be  well  to  throw  a  small  bombshell  into  this  camp,  and 
see  what  commotion  it  might  create  among  these  old  soldiers.  He 
very  likely  has  in  his  mind  an  idea  which  seems  to  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  that  in  view  of  the  failure  of  our  prisons 
to  reform  prisoners  who  are  sent  to  them,  or  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crime  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  outside  of  -prison 
walls,  some  new  plan  must  be  tried,  and  that  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  transporting  them  to  that 
distant  and  almost  inaccessible  region.  I  have  seen  many  articles 
in  newspapers  in  which  that  policy  is  advocated,  and  I  have  heard 
many  reputable  men  acquainted  with  general  affairs  speak  favor- 
ably of  it.  It  has  even  been  discussed  in  the  American  Bar 
Association.  I  think  that  Judge  WAYLAND  will  testify  that 
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there  is  a  favorable  feeling  towards  it  among  the  eminent  lawyers 
who  compose  that  association. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopt- 
ing it.  The  prison  system  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  federal 
system  ;  it  is  a  local  system.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  conversion  of  Alaska  into  a  penal  colony,  even  if  the  federal 
government  were  willing  to  make  that  use  of  it,  would  help  the 
states.  They  would  still  require  the  aid  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  to  get  their  prisoners  there,  and  keep  them 
there  ;  and  that  would  be  a  sort  of  subversion  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  government  is  organized.  You  can  not  do  it 
without  a  revolution  in  our  entire  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, which  would  make  the  criminal  code  a  federal  code,  and 
not  a  state  code,  and  which  would  put  all  prisoners  into  the  hands 
of  the  federal  government.  There  might  be  great  advantages  in 
such  a  change  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  American  people 
would  approve  of  it ;  and  all  this  talk  about  Alaska  as  a  penal 
colony  seems  to  me  to  be  visionary  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  history  of  transportation  ;  I  suppose  most  of 
you  are  familiar  with  that. 

Hon.  A.  S.  HARDY.  That  is  in  its  old  aspect ;  what  are  the 
objections  to  it  now  ? 

Mr.  WINES.  I  think  the  objections  to  it  now  are  the  same  as 
then.  These  objections  are  rooted  in  human  nature.  We  all 
know  that  transportation,  as  it  was  practised  by  England  in  Aus- 
tralia, was  practically  a  failure,  and  it  had  in  the  end  to  be  given 
up.  We  know  that  in  France,  which  has  one  or  two  penal  col- 
onies in  Africa  and  in  South  America,  the  judgment  of  the  best 
and  wisest  Frenchmen  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  is  antag- 
onistic to  it.  If  you  read  the  French  journals,  you  must  be  aware 
that  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  among  those  who  are  the  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  results  of  transportation  is  unfavorable 
to  it.  Even  Russia  is  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion to  Siberia ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  I  fancy,  when  the 
Russian  government  will  discontinue  it.  Wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  it  has  proved  an  injury  to  the  mother  country,  to  the  crim- 
inals who  have  been  sent  out,  and  to  innocent  colonists.  I  will 
not  discuss  it,  since  that  would  take  time,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
at  this  moment  to  give  the  historical  argument  against  it,  although 
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I  am  familiar  with  the  facts,  having  given  them  some  attention. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  anachronism,  to  talk  of  transportation 
in  these  days.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  serious  purpose 
anywhere  to  carry  out  such  a  policy.  It  is  mere  frothy,  surface 
talk.  I  do  not  say  that  from  any  disrespect  to  Mr.  NORDHOFF, 
whom  I  know  personally,  and  who  is  my  friend,  but  he  is  "one 
of  those  literary  fellows."  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  BYERS.  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  have  any  idea  that  the 
author  of  that  paper  sincerely  believes — 

Mr.  WINES.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  him  with 
insincerity  in  what  he  says,  but  with  want  of  depth.  Mr.  NORD- 
HOFF  is  a  student,  a  thinker,  and  a  scholar ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  he  probably  knows  much  about  the  prison  question. 

Mr.  WAYLAND.  This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Mr.  NORDHOFF,  last  May ;  and  he  was  in  such 
dead  earnest,  that  I  said  :  "  Just  give  us  a  paper  on  this."  He 
was  in  dead  earnest ;  no  doubt  about  that. 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  I  am  impressed  with  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  presentation  of  this  topic.  I  remember  a  remark 
in  a  letter  of  Bishop  WHATELY  to  Earl  GREY,  in  which  he  enters 
an  almost  passionate  protest  against  the  influence  of  transporta- 
tion in  his  diocese.  He  says  that  letters  were  constantly  coining 
from  the  people  in  the  penal  colonies,  saying  :  "  John,  I  have  a 
cottage  and  a  pig ;  coom  oot ;  if  you  can't  coom  oot,  do  some- 
thing, to  coom  oot."  They  were  an  incentive  to  crime  among  his 
people.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  WHATELY.  Oh,  no. 
that  won't  do ;  the  railroads  would  organize  excursions  at  low 
rates  to  Alaska.  I  remember  reading,  when  a  boy,  in  "  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,"  of  an  experiment  made  in  London,  when, 
after  long  preparation,  the  police  spotted  all  the  burglars  and 
criminals  of  a  desperate  class  for  months,  sought  out  their  haunts, 
then  made  a  swoop  on  them,  and  gathered  them  all  in,  and  trans- 
ported them.  The  testimony  is  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  their  place  was  supplied  by  new  criminals  whom  they  did 
not  know  anything  about.  There  was  really  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  crime.  Those  are  mere  side  facts.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  short  statement  suggested  by  Mr.  NORDHOFF'S  reference 
to  the  Literature  class  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  The  basis  of 
a  reformative  system,  which  is  of  course  a  training  of  the  mind 
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of  a  man  out  of  a  criminal  into  a  better  condition,  is  that  the 
•whole  time  of  that  man,  all  his  waking  hours,  shall  be  occupied. 
At  half-past  five  he  should  be  awakened  from  sleep,  and  from 
that  hour  the  regime  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  direct  pretty 
much  all  his  thoughts  to  a  prescribed  course  of  study  and  of  disci- 
pline. I  found  that  certain  hours  of  leisure,  in  the  rooms,  were 
not  occupied  ;  they  were  not  directed  by  ourselves.  We  do  not 
assemble  literature  classes  in  class-rooms,  to  discuss  books  ;  but 
we  assign  a  task,  an  English  book,  of  literary  merit,  which  the 
man  is  required  to  read  through  in  a  month,  in  addition  to  his 
other  reading,  and  he  must  write  an  essay  on  it,  or  answer  cer- 
tain questions  with  reference  to  it.  The  consequence  is  that,  ten 
minutes  after  our  men  are  in  their  rooms,  you  may  go  around, 
and,  without  exaggeration,  you  will  find  nine  men  out  of  every 
ten  hard  at  work.  This  is  not  an  invention  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
eries of  prison  life ;  it  is  not  for  the  prisoner's  delectation ;  we 
don't  care  whether  they  enjoy  it  or  not,  if  good  comes  of  it.  A 
case  occurs  to  my  mind  : — A  boy  coming  from  the  streets  of  New 
York,  a  deformed  boy,  a  repulsive  little  creature,  a  hardened 
little  wretch,  remained  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  third  or  con- 
vict grade.  He  was  a  very  troublesome  little  scamp.  I  decided 
that,  in  his  case,  penological  surgery  should  be  applied,  to  start 
him  in  the  upward  course.  It  was  not  a  capital  operation,  but  a 
capillary  operation.  It  proved  successful.  From  that  moment 
let  him  tell  his  own  story.  He  says  :  "  I  went  to  my  room  that 
night,  and  debated  all  night  long  what  I  would  do  with  myself. 
Finally  I  decided  to  educate  myself  to  become  the  most  expert 
and  accomplished  criminal  in  the  country."  And  he  went  at  it 
with  zeal.  I  have  often  gone  to  him  and  found  him  working 
late  over  his  books,  with  a  wet  handkerchief  tied  about  his  head  ; 
he  studied  mathematics,  geometry  ;  another  thief  taught  him 
Latin  and  Greek ;  so  that  Mr.  ROWLAND,  who  taught  our  school 
class,  said  that,  with  three  months  additional  study,  he  could 
enter  any  college  in  the  land  ;  and  he  read  the  best  English  liter- 
ature. He  says :  "  You  know  how  fond  I  was  of  literature ; 
how  much  I  read  ;  I  found  it  difficult  to  apply  myself  to  my 
other  studies.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  unconsciously  ascended  a  moun- 
tain, and  had  turned  about  and  looked  and  said  :  '  Behold 
where  I  was,  and  how  I  have  come  up.' '  He  formed  new  tastes^ 
19 
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At  last,  by  liis  education,  and  mainly  through  his  compulsory 
application  to  literature,  he  was  lifted  above  his  original  evil  pur- 
pose, and  decided  to  take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  We 
honored  him  by  appointing  him  editor-in-chief  of  our  paper,  the 
Summary.  He  wrote  capital  editorials  on  popular  subjects,  in  a 
broad,  dignified,  and  intelligent  way.  Those  who  have  read  that 
paper  will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  Finally  he  was  paroled, 
and  for  six  months  or  more  he  has  been  behaving  well.  He  is 
trying  to  make  his  way  in  New  York  by  selling  his  literary  work. 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  published  one  or  two  communica- 
tions from  him  ;  but  he  has  found  it  hard  work  to  get  on  ;  and 
it  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  last  week  I  decided 
to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint  him  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sum- 
mary on  a  salary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  You  require  all  your  prisoners  to  study  liter- 
ature? 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  Yes,  all  who  are  in  the  upper 
grades. 

Dr.  BYERS.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  BROCKWAY  whether  or 
not  he  is  satisfied  with  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  NORDHOFF  in 
this  paper  in  regard  to  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  Elmira. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Oh,  I  do  not  see  anything  objectionable  in 
that.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  NORDHOFF 
should,  as  he  manifestly  does  in  that  paper,  speak  of  education 
as  furnishing  the  mind ;  that  is  a  mere  incident  of  education ; 
we  do  not  care  anything  about  it ;  the  use  of  education  in  a 
reformatory  prison  is  for  the  evolution  of  mind.  I  remember, 
when  we  first  started  the  English  literature  class,  I  met  a  hard- 
headed  banker,  who  had  not  much  education  himself ;  he  had  a 
fortune;  he  had  one  of  our  outlines  in  his  hands.  He  said  to 
me :  "  Come  here.  What  are  you  doing  with  this  ?  I  could  not 
understand  those  questions  myself."  I  replied :  "  I  know  you 
could  not."  "  They  can  not  understand  it ;  I  know  they  can't. 
What  do  you  do  that  for?"  "Why,"  I  said,  "to  give  them 
something  to  pull  at."  "  Oh,  all  right,  I  see."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  very  much  interested  and  amused  by 
several  things  in  Mr.  NORDHOFF'S  paper.  For  instance,  his 
declaration  that  neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  of  Alaska  is 
encouraging  to  vagrants.  Some  such  statements  as  that  I  thought 
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were  only  too  true.  Bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  with 
the  plan  proposed  by  him,  to  say  nothing  about  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  Alaska  for  a  penal  colony,  is  that  transportation  is, 
after  all,  merely  an  attempt  to  shirk  responsibility.  That  is  the 
essential  vice  of  the  scheme.  The  United  States,  or  any  other 
country,  in  instituting  a  system  of  transportation,  seeks  to  get  rid 
of  its  criminals,  and  to  impose  the  burden  upon  some  other  colony 
or  country.  We  know  very  well  that  European  nations  try  to  do 
that,  when  they  ship  their  criminals  to  our  shores,  either  to 
Canada  or  to  the  United  States.  We  protest  against  that ;  and 
any  colony  ought  to  protest  against  it.  It  is  one  of  the  wrongs 
against  which  we  protested,  when  we  were  British  colonists.  The 
poor  white  population  of  the  south  is  largely  the  offspring  of 
the  criminal  and  vagrant  population  transported  to  America 
before  the  war  of  independence.  No  country  should  try  to  shirk 
its  proper  responsibilities.  That  is  the  criticism  I  make  upon 
this  paper. 

Superintend  ent  TUFTS.  One  difficulty  with  many  of  the  current 
theories  of  prison  discipline  is  that  we  have  somehow  got  it  into 
our  minds  that  there  are  two  orders  of  human  beings,  of  which 
one  order,  called  convicts,  are  puppets  to  be  played  with  by  the 
other  order.  I  think  that  the  true  line  of  effort  lies  along  the 
thought  that  we,  convicts  and  non-convicts,  are  all  fellow-beings, 
and  that  we  must  treat  prisoners  as  fellow-beings.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  one  that  everybody  has  broken  each  of  the  ten 
commandments.  We  deal  with  our  fellow-men,  for  offending 
against  us,  by  violations  of  about  four  of  the  ten  commandments, 
as  if  they  were  not  our  fellow-men,  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
paths  of  righteousness  by  the  same  agencies  which  have  reclaimed 
us  from  wrong-doing,  or  kept  us  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  WINES  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  MOYLAN,  Inspector  of 
Prisons  for  the  Dominion,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY   NIGHT. 

The  Congress  reassembled  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  General 
BRINKERHOFF  in  the  chair. 

UNITED    STATES    PRISONERS. 

THE  CHAIR.  As  there  is  no  one  present  to  represent  any  of 
the  subjects  on  the  programme  for  this  evening,  except  that  of 
"  discharged  prisoners,"  it  has  been  suggested  that,  while  we  are 
waiting  for  our  audience,  the  chair  should  make  a  brief  state- 
ment in  regard  to  United  States  Prisoners,  which  is'  one  of  the 
topics  assigned  for  discussion. 

To  delegates  from  the  United  States,  this  subject  of  course  is 
quite  familiar,  but  to  others  it  may  be  interesting. 

What  we  call  "  United  States  "  prisoners,  are  not  those  com- 
mitted to  our  state  prisons  for  breaches  of  state  laws,  but  they 
are  prisoners  convicted  of  violations  of  federal  laws,  such  as  tariif 
laws,  internal  revenue  lawrs,  post  office  laws,  and  all  other 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  Of  prisoners  of  this  description, 
convicted  of  felonies,  we  have  on  an  average  about  twelve 
hundred. 

These  prisoners,  however,  are  not  sent  to  federal  prisons, 
under  control  of  federal  officers,  but  to  such  prisons,  in  the 
several  states,  as  the  Department  of  Justice  may  designate. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  prisoners  convicted  of  felonies 
under  United  States  laws  are  scattered  through  some  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  states,  all  of  them  in  the  north,  and  a 
majority  of  them  in  the  state  and  county  prisons  of  New  York 
and  Michigan ;  and  these  prisons,  apparently,  have  been  chosen 
for  the  reason  that  no  charge  is  there  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  federal  prisoners. 

Of.  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  or  convicted  of  minor  offenses, 
there  are  about  ten  thousand  annually,  and  these  are  usually 
confined  in  the  county  jails  of  the  judicial  districts  where  the 
offenses  were  committed,  and  for  their  maintenance  the  gen- 
eral government  pays  a  stipulated  per  diem  to  the  county 
authorities. 
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The  officials  in  charge  of  these  prisoners,  whether  in  peniten- 
tiaries or  jails,  are  state  officers,  in  whose  appointment  or  control 
the  federal  government  has  no  voice. 

In  cases  of  abuse  or  mismanagement  by  these  officers,  the  only 
remedy  which  the  general  government  has,  is  to  remove  the 
prisoners  to  some  other  locality. 

Such  a  system  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bad,  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  correct  it,  by  the  construction  of  graded 
federal  prisons  for  prisoners  convicted  of  felonies,  and  work- 
houses and  jails  for  prisoners  convicted  of  minor  offenses  or  await- 
ing trial. 

The  Attorney-General  for  several  years  past  has  recommended 
this  policy,  and  last  year  it  was  approved  by  the  President,  and 
recommended  to  Congress  for  legislative  action. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  this  association  for  several 
years  past,  and  a  year  ago,  at  Atlanta,  it  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  its  early  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  emphasis  of  this  action  will  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  National  Prison 
Congress.  As  you  saw  to-day,  we  do  not  formulate  our  opinions. 
We  discuss  subjects  and  interchange  views,  but  when  called 
upon  to  express  our  opinions  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  it  has 
never  been  done  except  in  this  particular  instance. 

In  response  to  these  recommendations,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  erection  of  two  federal 
prisons,  but  in  the  pressure  of  a  short  session  a  vote  upon  it  was 
not  reached.  • 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  however,  we  hope  for  affirm- 
ative action,  and  look  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  the 
federal  government  shall  have  prisons  of  its  own,  which  shall  be 
creditable  to  the  nation  and  models  for  the  several  states  to 
imitate. 

DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  aid  to  discharged  pris- 
oners. I  present  to  you — though  it  is  unnecessary — his  worship, 
the  mayor  of  Toronto. 
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ADDRESS  I    BY  MAYOR   ROWLAND. 


The  subject  of  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  has  been  assigned 
to  me,  which  naturally  brings  in,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  subject  of  prisoners'  aid  societies.  The  discharged 
prisoner  has  interested  me  greatly  for  many  years.  My  connec- 
tion with  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  dates,  I  think, 
nearly  eight  years  back,  and  I  have  been  the  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday-school  in  one  of  our  prisons  for  nearly  that  length  of 
time.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  while  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  my  interest  has  deepened  every  day,  until  I  have  learned  to 
see  in-  these  poor  men  rather  the  possibilities  of  what  they  may 
become  than  what  they  now  are.  When  we  see  that,  we  have  no 
longer  any  trouble  in  finding  ways  to  help  prisoners,  discharged 
or  undischarged.  It  is  a  lesson,  which  it  is  a  little  difficult  for 
those  who  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  prisoners  thoroughly 
to  grasp.  Just  look  at  the  discharged  prisoner  for  a  moment, 
and  see  what  his  position  in  the  world  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
most  people  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  prisoner  who  has  served 
his  term  has  made  restitution  to  society,  and  that  he  now  stands 
eyen  with  the  world.  If  that  were  the  only  thing  to  be  said,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  justify  any  different  treatment  for  a  dis- 
charged convict  to  that  which  would  be  demanded  by  one  of  our- 
selves. But  he  may  have  all  the  possibilities  of  crime  left  in 
him.  I  find  three  classes  of  discharged  prisoners.  The  first  are 
those  who  are  discharged  uncured  ;  they  come  out  probably  more 
vicious  than  they  went  in.  The  second  class  are  dipsomaniacs, 
and  who  remain  dipsomaniacs  when  discharged,  leaving  experi- 
enced no  relief  from  that  extraordinary  subjection  of  the  will  to 
one  master  vice.  The  third  class  are  discharged  cured. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  those  discharged  uncured,  you 
cannot  buy  a  man  to  be  honest.  Asa  clever  American  said,  "  he 
wants  his  wages  raised  every  morning."  It  is  not  worth  while 
wasting  the  endeavors  of  societies  or  of  individuals  on  a  dis- 
charged convict  who  shows  no  disposition  to  change  his  ways. 
He  needs  to  be  sent  back  to  prison  until  he  is  willing  to  abandon 
a  criminal  life.  In  every  police  station,  and  in  every  detective 
office,  you  may  see  photographs  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
belong  to  the  criminal  class.  To  a  large  extent  these  men  remain 
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vicious.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  magistrates  in  large  cities 
to  impose  upon  criminals  of  this  type  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, the  criminal  class  could  probably  be  broken  up.  There 
would  no  longer  be  crime  centres,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
amount  of  crime  there  is  to-day.  That  is  common  sense  ;  and 
we  are  coming  to  that.  But  it  is  useless  to  deal  with  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  who  is  unrepentant ;  he  cannot  be  helped,  until 
he  is  broken  down  by  the  stern  determination  of  society,  that  he 
shall  not  have  his  freedom  until  he  chooses  to  reform. 

The  ordinary  treatment  of  dipsomaniacs,  the  second  of  the 
classes  which  I  have  named,  is  the  most  absurd  in  the  world. 
They  disappoint  one  dreadfully.  There  are  splendid  exceptions, 
generally  the  result  of  religious  conversion  ;  very  seldom  any- 
thing else ;  but  the  majority  disappoint  you ;  they  remain  sober 
for  a  while,  then  they  are  back  in  the  mud ;  they  return  to  their 
cups  like  the  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire.  To  show  you  how 
completely  this  class  fills  up  our  jails,  the  governor  of  the  Toronto 
prison  sent  me  a  statement  of  the  prisoners  in  jail  here  on  the 
third  of  September.* 

There  is  one  woman  now  in  jail  for  the  sixty-fourth  time.  I 
notice  that  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  here  that  dipso- 
maniacs should  be  treated  in  insane  asylums.  What  a  cruel 
thing  it  is  to  fine  a  habitual  drunkard  one  dollar  and  costs,  or 
thirty  days ;  to  treat  the  unfortunate  wretch  as  a  criminal,  when 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  his  appetite !  Nothing  but 
medical  treatment  will  do  him  any  good.  These  dipsomaniacs 
need  to  be  treated  as  sick  people,  until  they  are  better.  Oh,  how 
that  would  reduce  the  number  of  convictions  in  cities,  if  that 
were  done !  It  would  be  very  much  less  costly.  I  think  the  cost 
of  treatment  in  the  Boston  Inebriate  Asylum  is  about  thirty-one 
dollars  for  each  patient  remaining  from  three  to  six  months.  I 
am  satisfied  that,  if  you  include  both  jail  and  court  expenses, 
you  will  find  that  every  drunkard  who  is  fined  one  dollar  and 

*  The  speaker  gave  statistics  at  this  point  in  his  address,  which  are  so  badly 
reported,  that  the  editor  of  this  volume  can  make  nothing  of  them,  except  that 
there  were  forty-two  lunatics  in  jail,  a  large  number  of  "repeaters"  or  ''re- 
volvers," and  that  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  committed  for  drunken- 
ness. The  number  of  convictions  for  this  offense  in  Toronto,  during  the  year, 
was  more  than  fifteen  hundred. — F.'  H.  W. 
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costs,  or  thirty  days,  costs  us  about  that  amount.  Take  these 
140  men  and  women  in  our  jail.  They  represent  1,500  convic- 
tions. That  makes  about  $50,000  worth  of  criminals,  and  they 
are  worse  when  discharged  than  when  you  took  them  off  the 
street.  It  is  the  most  cruel,  undiscern ing,  wicked  treatment — the 
treatment  of  dipsomania  as  a  crime.  It  is  an  outrage  against 
which  people's  blood  would  rise,  if  they  only  thoroughly  under- 
stood it.  [Applause.] 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  class,  those  that  are  discharged 
cured.  These  are  all  we  have  anything  to  do  with,  in  dealing 
with  discharged  prisoners.  The  work  on  the  rest  by  the  prison- 
ers' aid  society  is.  to  say  the  least,  impractical.  There  are  two 
sub-classes  of  these  :  those  that  are  in  fact  cured,  and  those  cured 
merely  in  intention.  There  are  many  men  who  relapse  into 
crime  for  the  want  of  help,  who  are  fully  cured  in  intention. 
Their  intention  to  do  right  is  just  as  absolute  and  perfect  as  with 
those  that  do  not  relapse.  I  have  seen  such  men  shed  bitter 
tears  over  their  fall.  But  if  a  discharged  prisoner  has  friends, 
his  good  intention  is  very  soon  recognized,  and  he  gets  on.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  easily  he  gets  on,  and  how 
kindly,  after  all,  when  society  is  convinced  that  a  man  intends  to 
do  right,  he  is  received  ;  much  more  so  than  the  general  impres- 
sion. I  could  give  you  many  instances  in  which  the  reformation 
has  been  genuine,  where  ex-convicts  have  reinstated  themselves 
in  public  confidence  in  their  own  towns  and  villages.  We  have 
had  money  contributed  to  the  prisoners'  aid  society  by  county 
councils,  as  an  indication  of  their  appreciation  of  the  restoration 
to  honest  lives  of  discharged  prisoners  who  have  been  sent  back 
to  their  counties.  [Applause.] 

Now,  the  men  who  are  released  from  prison  are  of  all  men  the 
most  absolutely  helpless  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  mean 
those  who  have  neither  relatives  or  friends ;  but  who  are  turned 
out  into  as  cold  and  dead  and  dreary  a  world  to  them  as  can  be. 
Why,  the  outlook  of  a  discharged  prisoner,  even  with  the  inten- 
tion to  do  better,  is  the  most  painful  and  wretched  that  any  man 
can  conceive.  Nine-tenths  of  our  prisoners  have  to  do  the  best 
they  can,  without  any  help.  What  they  want  to  do,  is  to  begin 
where  they  left  off,  and  that  is  in  the  home.  They  must  have  a 
home.  The  origin  of  our  prisoners'  aid  society  is  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  Pennsylvania  society.  That  was  commenced  by  kind 
people  who  took  prisoners  into  their  homes.  We  began  our  work 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  simplest  commencement  in  the  world. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  grace  and  love  to  do  it ;  there  would  not  have 
been  any  prisoners'  aid  society,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  big 
heart  in  some  home.  God  bless  the  man  who  first  thought  to 
take  a  prisoner  into  his  home  !  In  England  they  have  a  very  bad 
system,  so  far  as  their  statistics  show.  They  have  a  system  of 
prisoners'  aid  societies  and  a  system  of  homes  for  prisoners,  which 
are  under  separate  management,  with  the  exception  of  one  soci- 
ety, which  does  great  good  by  meeting  prisoners  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  and  taking  them  home.  The  majority  of  these 
societies  take  prisoners  in  the  coldest  way  possible ;  and  their 
records  show  so  many  men  sent  to  such  and  such  a  home,  or  such 
an  institution.  That  is  a  perfunctory  work  ;  the  prison  officials 
could  do  that  as  well  as  the  prisoners'  aid  societies.  Our  experi- 
ence is  that  you  can  not  "separate  the  two;  the  prisoners'  aid 
society  should  own  the  home.  The  two  must  be  joined  together ; 
the  principle  is  simply  this,  that  no  discharged  prisoner  who  can 
be  helped  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  crime  centre  to  live.  The 
crime  centres  are  many.  Common  lodging-houses  are  to  a  large 
extent  crime  centres.  Where  are  they  to  go  ?  You  give  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  a  ticket  to  a  lodging-house,  and  what  does  he 
find  there  ?  Of  all  the  cruel  things  in  the  world,  that  is  the  most 
cruel.  If  you  want  to  spoil  a  man's  intentions,  send  him  to  a 
focus  of  misery  and  temptation.  What  a  cruelty  it  is  !  You 
can  not  handle  a  prisoners'  aid  society  without  a  home.  I  do 
not  mean  a  home  in  which  to  keep  men  for  a  month,  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  a  fortnight.  I  do  not  think  that  we  keep  our 
men  more  than  two  or  three  days,  on  an  average.  But  they  are 
taken  where  they  will  be  looked  after  and  helped.  If  we  have 
not  a  place  for  a  prisoner,  (and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  we 
have  work  engaged  for  him  before  he  is  discharged),  he  goes 
straight  to  the  home,  and  he  is  looked  after,  until  work  can  be 
secured  for  him.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  somebody  takes  an 
interest  in  him.  I  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  desire 
of  these  men's  hearts  is  for  reformation.  The  proportion  of 
really  vicious  that  go  out  is  less  than  you  suppose.  ISfow,  assum- 
ing that  to  be  the  first  requisite,  we  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not 
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a  very  large  house,  but  a  house  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
accommodate  all  those  of  whom  we  have  taken  charge.  I  do 
not  think  our  agent  has  ever  refused  a  man  shelter ;  and  now  we 
have  a  property  which  we  have  recently  bought,  a  very  large 
house,  with  accommodations  at  the  top  for  the  women,  and  a 
separate  yard  for  them,  and  large,  dry,  comfortable  quarters  in 
the  lower  story  for  the  men,  a  place  for  which  we  paid  $11,000. 
I  did  hope  that  we  should  have  it  ready  to  show  you,  before  you 
left. 

The  next  point  is  to  get  work  for  them.  In  dealing  with 
the  discharged  prisoner,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  has  still  a  chance  in  the  world ;  it  is  a  bad  thing  to 
keep  him  idle,  or  give  him  a  home  for  any  length  of  time.  You 
want  to  get  him  to  work  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  public  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  these  men  are  willing  to  lead  honest 
lives.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  little  child  who  fell  into 
the  canal  in  Birmingham,  where  people  are  so  crowded  together, 
that  they  become  heartless.  Two  men  looked  at  the  child 
struggling  in  the  w,ater,  and  one  said  it  was  not  his  business,  and 
the  other  said  it  was  not  any  of  his  business — he  had  enough  to 
look  after  ;  and  a  great  Newfoundland  dog  jumped  in  and  pulled 
the  child  out.  I  believe  that  the  very  animals  would  be  kinder 
to  these  poor  creatures,  than  their  own  brethren  are.  [Applause.] 

Can  we  do  anything  for  them?  We  have  some  gloriously 
reformed,  some  of  them  in  this  city  ;  and  we  know  it,  but  we 
don't  tell  anybody  else  about  it ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them. 
But  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  tell  their  employers  about 
them.  [Applause.]  We  had  one  or  two  cases  where  the  men 
were  bound,  (they  said  they  were  not  willing  to  incur  the  disgrace), 
they  were  determined,  to  try  and  keep  it  secret ;  but  there  has 
never  been  a  case  where  their  previous  record  has  not  been 
discovered,  and  a  nasty  letter  sent  in,  and  the  poor  wretch  turned 
out  summarily.  Our  agent  has  a  very  nice  way  about  it;  it 
wants  a  little  management.  He  sees  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper  by  some  one  who  wants  a  man.  He  goes  to  see  the  adver- 
tiser ;  he  has  got  a  man  for  him,  and  he  tells  the  merits  of  the 
man ;  finally  he  says  that  he  is  a  discharged  prisoner.  The 
answer  at  first  is :  "  Could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 
But  a  little  interest  has  been  created,  and  eventually  the  man 
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is  employed.  We  used  at  first  to  guarantee  that  any  loss 
would  be  paid  by  the  society  ;  but  we  have  not  had  to  do  that 
lately.  You  can  not  do  good  by  lies.  We  must  do  it  by  straight- 
forward dealing ;  a  man  cannot  live  a  lie.  A  man  who  has  been 
in  prison  has  got  to  be  thenceforward  the  "  squarest "  creature  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  men  in  this  town — oh,  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  a  certain  man  to  come  upon  this  platform  and 
tell  you  how  he  has  got  on,  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  employer,  and  somebody  wrote  a  dirty,  miserable  letter, 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  in  the  Central  Prison ;  and  his 
employer  said  :  "  I  am  glad  I  have  one  man  who  will  work  for 
me  with  a  grateful  mind."  I  know  one  poor  old  fellow  who  has 
been  three  times  in  the  Central  Prison,  and  his  wife  twice  in  the 
Mercer  Reformatory,  and  they  are  now  about  as  happy  an  old 
couple  as  you  find  anywhere.  The  man  is  a  little  better  than  the 
woman,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  generally  the  other  way ;  but 
this  poor  fellow  came  to  your  meeting  on  Saturday  night,  and 
when  I  saw  him  on  Sunday,  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  how  thankful  I  am 
to  God,  that  some  one  is  thinking  of  the  other  fellows."  He 
meant  the  other  fellows  in  prison.  That  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for ;  there  is  some  one  thinking  of  "  the  other  fellows." 
I  see  these  men  every  day,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  takes 
very  little,  sometimes,  to  save  a  man.  If  you  only  knew  how 
little  it  takes  to  save  a  man,  you  would  all  be  in  this  work.  I 
was  telling  Professor  WAYLAND,  as  we  were  driving  along  yester- 
day— and  I  felt  pleasure  in  my  heart  as  I  did  so — that  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  I  once  saved  two  men  by  putting  my  arm  around  them. 
It  was  a  funny  thing  to  do ;  not  very  difficult ;  but  the  last  thing 
they  expected ;  and  it  broke  down  the  barrier  between  me  and 
them.  You  must  see  the  possibilities  in  a  man  before  you  can 
do  that ;  you  must  forget  what  he  is,  and  imagine  him  built  up 
and  saved,  and  your  arm  will  go  round  him  in  a  minute,  and 
what  do  you  care  then?  How  easily  you  can  distinguish  be- 
tween people  who  have  the  spirit  of  saving  men  in  them,  and 
those  who  have  not !  Those  who  have  not  this  spirit  live  cold 
lives,  and  are  frightened  to  death,  if  anything  comes  near  them 
that  is  not  right.  If  they  could  only  get  the  spirit  of  saving 
men,  how  differently  they  would  feel ! 
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I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  our  results.  I  have  told 
you  about  our  processes,  square  processes,  never  anything  else ; 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  now  of  the  results.  The  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  of  Toronto  has  not  kept  complete  statistics  until  1884. 
Taking  the  four  years,  1883-1886,  we  dealt  in  this  city  with 
2,949  prisoners  discharged  from  the  jail,  the  Central  Prison,  and 
the  French  Reformatory.  Just  think  what  a  mass  of  people  that 
is  for  one  little  society  to  deal  with !  That,  of  course,  could  not 
be  over  one-third  of  all  those  who  have  gone  through  our  prisons ; 
but  it  is  a  very  large  number.  Leaving  out  the  year  1883,  for 
which  we  have  not  complete  returns,  in  the  remaining  three 
years  we  dealt  with  2,221.  In  1884  we  got  work _  for  384;  in 
1885,  for  311  ;  in  1886,  for  146 ;  making  a  total  of  841,  out  of 
the  2,221.  [Applause.]  That  is  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  h'nd 
employment  for.  We  gave  tools,  in  that  time,  to  170.  We  paid 
railway  fare  for  102,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they  were  going 
home  to  work.  We  probably  found  work  for  one-half  of  all  we 
dealt  with,  or  about  1,100.  We  paid  rent  for  75,  and  we  gave 
articles  of  furniture  to  246,  to  enable  them  to  begin  housekeeping 
again.  We  make  a  great  point  of  starting  a  little  home  for  each 
prisoner  as  soon  as  we  can.  It  is  the  restoration  of  the  home 
feeling  that  helps.  [Applause.]  Articles  of  clothing,  315;  families 
aided,  154.  The  first  thing  we  do,  where  a  prisoner  lives  in  the 
city,  is  to  get  at  his  family  and  raise  it  up,  before  the  man  or 
woman  comes  out.  We  helped  154  families  in  that  time,  and 
lifted  them  up,  so  as  to  get  the  prisoner  on  a  higher  plane  than 
he  had  been  on  for  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  things 
connected  with  the  work.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  feature  which 
above  all  else  will  surprise  you  ;  we  can  scarcely  get  anybody  to 
believe  it  at  first  blush.  We  make  a  practice  of  lending  them 
money — ex-thieves  and  all.  We  began  this  in  1883,  putting 
these  men  on  their  honor,  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  men. 
Well,  our  r.ogues  returned  the  money.  [Applause.]  That  to 
most  people  is  the  greatest  surprise  of  all.  There  was  one  poor 
fellow  in  the  Toronto  jail,  who,  our  secretary  believed,  had  a 
real  intention  to  reform.  He  said  :  "  Let  me  have  money  to  go 
home  to  Barrie."  The  secretary  said  he  would  do  it ;  but  the 
governor  of  the  jail  remonstrated  with  him.  "He  will  drink  it 
up  before  he  starts;  you  will  never  get  it  back."  "Oh  well,  we 
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will  see."  So  the  secretary  bought  his  ticket  for  him  and  sent 
him  off.  Strange  to  say,  the  man  had  forgotten  our  secretary's 
address ;  but  lie  mailed  a  letter  to  the  care  of  the  governor  of 
the  jail,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  money; 
and  it  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  [Applause.] 
IK>  had  been  a  confirmed  dipsomaniac,  but  he  actually  turned 
round  and  did  better.  At  all  events,  he  acted  with  honor;  he 
sent  back  the  money.  In  1883  we  lent  $286.97,  and  got  back 
$121.50;  we  had  not  got  thoroughly  to  work  at  that  time.  In 
1884  we  lent  $379,  of  which  $325  was  returned  ;  in  1885  we  lent 
$593,  and  got  back  $507;  in  1886  we  lent  $455,  and  got  back 
$325.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  four  years  we  lent  to 
discharged  prisoners  about  $1,600,  and  got  back  nearly  $1,300  of 
it.  [Applause.]  There  was  not  any  security.  [Laughter.]  We 
had  no  collateral  whatever. 

The  point  of  all  others  that  I  want  you  to  understand,  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  is  that  they  must  be  treated  as  men.  We 
literally  look  forward,  and  say :  "  I  can  see  that  man  moving  as 
a  man,  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  burnished  and  brightened,  as 
he  goes  through  the  world."  That  encourages  him.  I  have 
never  seen  such  tears  as  I  have  seen  flowing  from  the  eyes  of 
these  men.  It  seems  as  if  the  source  of  tears  must  lie  nearer 
the  surface  than  in  other  men ;  but  it  is  just  that  kindly  way  of 
treating  them  that  does  it.  Their  tears  are  genuine.  But  heart- 
felt sympathy  alone  can  reach  them.  The  ordinary  cold  way  of 
doing  good  is  of  no  use.  I  have  a  rich  friend,  who  once  said  to 
me:  "lean  not  get  near  the  poor.  I  want  to  help  them.  I 
give  them  money,  but  I  can  not  get  anything  out  of  them ;  they 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  anything  I  do ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
want  me  nor  my  money."  He  is  cold,  and  that  is  why  he  can 
not  get  near  them.  He  has  the  sense  of  duty,  but  no  real  sym- 
pathy ;  he  has  never  been  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their 
infirmities  and  their  sufferings. 

I  have  been  told  a  story,  which  I  never  repeat  without  its 
doing  me  good,  (and  I  hope  you  may  feel  it  as  I  do),  about  a 
poor  potter,  who  had  a  little,  deformed  child,  so  born.  This  man 
worked  in  a  pottery  which  employed  about  a  hundred  men. 
When  he  left  his  home  in  the  morning  and  had  to  leave  that 
child  alone,  (for  he  had  lost  his  wife),  he  would  put  on  the  white 
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counterpane  anything  which  he  thought  might  amuse  it  during 
his  absence,  and  there  he  would  leave  it,  all  day  long,  alone.  In 
the  factory  he  showed  his  trouble  on  his  face.  Some  of  the  men 
showed  him  sympathy ;  they  would  bring  him  fruit  or  flowers, 
and  some  of  them  would  leave  some  little  thing  in  his  hat  for 
the  babe  at  home,  and  he  would  find  it  there  when  he  went 
away ;  and  as  the  time  went  by,  there  began  to  be  a  general  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  this  poor  fellow.  They  saw  that  the  child 
was  keeping  him  awake  at  night,  and  often  they  would  do  a  lit- 
tle of  his  work  and  put  it  on  the  shelf.  They  would  give  him  a 
turn  with  the  rough  stuff.  And  so  it  went  on,  and  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  was  permeating  that  shop  more  and  more.  But  one 
day  the  little  thing  died.  Then  came  the  funeral ;  the  emaci- 
ated body  was  carried  out  of  the  house ;  and  when  the  procession 
started,  there  came  from  round  the  corner  one  hundred  stalwart 
fellows  who  gave  up  a  day's  work,  to  show  their  sympathy  for  a 
little  child  they  had  never  seen.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  this 
sympathy.  You  can  not  save  a  human  soul,  until  your  own  heart 
has  been  touched.  It  is  not  in  the  possibility  of  the  best  inten- 
tioned  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  do  anybody  any 
good,  unless  he  has  been  touched  himself.  Men  are  humbugged 
and  deceived,  embittered  and  hardened,  and  they  tell  you  these 
stories  that  they  hear.  It  is  all  because  they  never  were  touched. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  hard  stories  about  the  poor  and  wicked  come 
from  people  who  want  to  do  good,  but  their  hearts  are  too  hard 
to  get  close  enough  to  anybody  to  do  him  any  good  ;  they  have 
never  been  broken.  [Applause.] 

We  never  could  reach  these  poor  prisoners  through  an  agent, 
if  the  members  of  our  society  had  no  sympathetic  feeling.  How 
do  we  do  it?  We  have  a  great  number  of  friends  engaged  in 
this  work.  Our  friend  Dr.  HODGINS,  many  years  ago,  was 
touched  with  sympathy  for  the  people  in  the  jail,  and  he  started 
a  little  work  down  there ;  it  took  the  form  of  a  Sunday  school, 
putting,  the  prisoners  in  classes  and  teaching  them  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands.  Out  of  that  grew  the  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
ciety. This  society  was  created  inside  the  prison.  When  the 
government  built  the  Central  Prison,  there  was  a  difficulty  about 
the  appointment  of  a  chaplain.  Different  denominations  wanted 
chaplains.  The  government  tried  an  experiment ;  it  gave  over 
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to  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  the  Protestant  religious  services, 
and  permitted  it  to  arrange  with  ministers  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations in  rotation  to  come  to  the  prison  and  preach.  It  let  the 
society  do  the  rest  of  the  work,  conduct  the  Sunday  school  and 
so  on;  and  if  you  could  know  the  result !  We  have  in  the  Mer- 
cer Reformatory  and  the  other  prison  a  large  number  of  the 
most  earnest  teachers  you  ever  saw ;  and  they  work  with  the  pris- 
oners as  they  would  with  children.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  in  the  world,  to  see  how  eagerly  they  listen.  I  appeal  to 
Warden  MASSIE  if  there  is  a  better  conducted  Sunday  school  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Look  at  the  influence  of  it  all  upon  the 
teachers.  All  these  men  and  women  are  interested,  immensely 
interested  in  the  work  ;  they  talk  about  it  in  their  families,  at  their 
church  meetings,  everywhere,  so  that  you  will  find  more  interest 
in  the  families  of  Toronto,  and  more  willingness  to  help,  and 
more  knowledge  of  this  whole  question,  than  you  will  find  any- 
where else.  But  more  than  that ;  here  a.re  all  these  ministers 
having  a  regular  order  of  services  prepared  by  themselves }  we 
send  for  them  and  take  them  to  the  various  prisons  and  every 
minister  in  the  city  of  Toronto  speaks  in  turn  to  these  people. 
We  have  got  friends  all  over  the  Dominion.  When  we  can  cre- 
ate an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  need  of  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  teach  the  public  the  true  methods  of  dealing  with 
them,  as  we  shall,  I  believe  that  we  shall  accomplish  great  results. 
The  result  of  it  is  shown  already  in  what  Mr.  Ross  told  you  the 
other  day.  Although  we  have  had  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  our  population,  in  ten  years  our  criminal  population  has 
decreased  ten  per  cent.  Isn't  it  marvellous  ?  There  are,  of 
course,  other  influences  at  work.  We  have  local  option  in  some 
counties,  and  that  helps.  But  there  is  persistent  work  in  the 
prisons.  Every  man  is  talked  to  and  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
his  childhood  and  made  to  recall  the  old  lessons ;  he  sees  his 
mother's  face  before  him,  and  he  remembers  the  church  he  used 
to  attend  when  a  boy  ;  he  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the 
rest.  Can't  you  see  the  influence  and  effect  of  it  ? 

Where  is  the  work  of  reformation  to  commence  ?  Warden 
McCLAUGHRY  says  that  reformation  that  does  not  commence 
inside  the  prison  will  not  commence  outside.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  We  do  not  begin  right  in  the  prison.  I  do  not  undervalue 
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the  work  of  prison  chaplains ;  they  are  faithful ;  but  it  is  not  in 
one  man's  magnetism  to  be  equal  to  the  power  of  fifty  men's 
magnetism;  and  if  every  chaplain  in  every  prison  would  adopt 
our  method  and  have  forty  or  fifty  earnest  workers  in  his  prison 
every  Sunday  morning  to  teach  the  prisoners  before  him,  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  he  would  come  to  this  Con- 
gress and  tell  of  results  that  would  make  your  hearts  glad. 
What  is  the  use  of  limiting  yourself  to  one  good  man  ?  Get 
every  good  man  you  can.  You  are  afraid  of  cranks,  maybe.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  cranks.  [Applause.]  It  is  folly  to  despair, 
because  one  foolish  man  or  woman  gives  you  trouble.  What  is 
a  man  worth,  if  he  can  not  manage  a  crank  ?  Mr.  MASSIE  is 
equal  to  all  the  cranks  that  ever  were  born.  I  do  not  worry 
about  them,  and  I  do  not  think  he  does.  With  good  chaplains, 
and  earnest  people  around  you  longing  for  work,  you  should 
have  no  trouble.  Let  the  sound  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
get  into  the  prison  by  every  means  and  every  source,  and  you 
will  have  power.  One  of  the  things  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
beyond  question  is  the  acknowledged  power  of  the  wonderful 
gospel ;  even  if  a  man  is  not  an  earnest  man,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  question  the  power  of  the  Bible  and  its 
teachings.  Why,  if  I  were  the  biggest  infidel  in  the  the  world, 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  common  sense  would  tell  me  that  I  ought 
to  get  earnest,  devoted,  simple-minded  men  and  women,  who 
have  a  clear  moral  understanding,  a  clean  heart,  and  a  deter- 
mined spirit  for  right,  interested  in  my  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  would  draw  such  men  around  me.  The  great  fault  with 
our  prisons  is  the  dread  of  allowing  real  earnest  Christian  work  in 
them ;  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  a  dead  prison  system,  which 
has  no  fire  in  it ;  which  does  not  even  burn  inside,  enough  to 
warm  anybody.  It  is  not  good  for  much.  When  I  think  of  my 
own  personal  experience  in  prisons,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  this.  I  used  to  go  over  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  Mr. 
MASSIE  would  let  the  men  I  wanted  to  see  come  down ;  and  I 
would  have  personal  interviews  with  them,  lasting  sometimes 
twenty  minutes ;  and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  agony  of  re- 
morse often  manifested  by  them,  you  would  be  touched.  I  have 
had  my  Bible  wet  with  tears  shed  by  these  men.  I  have  seen  a 
man's  heart  break  ;  after  that,  I  could  lead  him  like  a  little  child. 
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Personal  influence,  touching  the  man  himself,  is  the  thing. 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  must  be,  when  one  passes  from  earth 
into  eternity,  to  think  of  some  poor  soul  warmed  and  helped  by  a 
little  unselfishness,  a  little  giving  up  of  pride.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  like  it.  One  of  the  words  of  David  is :  "  Let  the 
sighing  of  the  prisoner  come  before  thee."  I  want  a  sigh  to 
break  right  through  the  heart  of  this  audience,  a  sigh  for  the 
prisoner.  That  is  where  the  sigh  comes  from.  It  does  not 
come  from  the  head ;  it  comes  from  the  heart,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  meet  the  sigh  of  the  prisoner,  you  must  reach  his  heart. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  WINES.  Now  that  Mayor  ROWLAND  has  warmed  up  our 
hearts,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  time  for  me  to  say  something. 
I  thought  it  an  excellent  augury,  when  this  Congress  opened 
with  that  admirable  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  [applause], 
in  which  he  held  up  before  the  prison  officers  of  America  the 
true  ideal  of  prison  life.  The  prison  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  prison  warden  is  in  his  humble  way  a  saviour 
of  men ;  if  he  does  not  fulfil  that  function,  whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  him,  he  is  a  failure  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  now 
to-night  we  hear  the  same  key-note  sounded  in  a  different  way, 
but  with  a  clear  penetrating  tone,  by  our  beloved  friend,  whom 
we  have  all  taken  to  our  inmost  hearts,  the  mayor  of  Toronto. 
[Applause.]  I  congratulate  the  city  of  Toronto  on  having  a 
Christian  mayor  [applause,]  a  man  who  loves  his  people,  and 
who  loves  not  the  least  the  humblest  and  the  most  degraded  of 
the  population  of  this  fair  city. 

I  have  now  been  attending  this  Prison  Congress  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  first  of  them  we  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1870,. 
and  some  of  us  who  were  there  are  here  to-night ;  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  hearts  that  are  most  closely  united  of  all  the  hearts 
in  this  Congress  are  the  hearts  of  the  four  or  five  men  here  who 
attended  that  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  seventeen  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  we  had  not  in  the  country  at  large  the  conception  of 
prison  work  which  has  to-day  made  its  impress  upon  public 
thought. 

I  have  been  thinking  while  the  mayor  was  speaking,  that 
every  one  of  these  prison  wardens  will  one  day  stand,  as  we  all 
20 
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must  stand,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  I  have  been  wondering 
what  a  warden  will  say  for  himself  on  that  day.  Suppose  he 
should  say  :  "  I  never  let  a  prisoner  escape.5'  That  is  excellent ; 
that  is  part  of  his  duty.  But  what  a  poor  confession  that  would 
be  !  Suppose  he  should  say :  "  I  never  squandered  a  dollar  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  my  possession  in  any  dishonest  way."  An 
admirable  thing  to  say,  too,  and  no  doubt  the  Lord  would  answer 
him :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  Suppose  he 
should  say :  "  I  kept  the  best  order,  and  had  the  best  managed  and 
best  regulated  prison,  in  the  country."  Very  good,  indeed  ;  but 
I  think  the  Lord  would  reply  to  him  :  "  You  poor  man  !  you  are 
thinking  about  your  prison ;  but  what  have  you  done  with  your 
prisoners  ? "  For  what  is  a  warden  set  over  a  prison  ?  To  keep 
the  prison  ?  To  scrub  floors,  to  polish  brasses,  to  keep  accounts 
in  a  book,  to  see  that  the  bars  are  not  sawed,  and  that  the  pris- 
oners do  not  go  out  of  the  door  or  the  window  ?  What  a  small 
part  of  his  duty  that  is !  A  warden  is  placed  over  a  prison,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Huron  said,  to  save  men ;  that  was  the  main 
thought  in  the  Bishop's  sermon  ;  and  that  is  the  idea  in  the 
mayor's  speech  to-night.  I  feel  like  thanking  God  to-night,  in  a 
very  sincere  and  humble  way,  that  I  honestly  believe  that  that 
idea  has  made  great  progress  amongst  the  wardens  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

We  have  here  a  wonderful  body  of  men.  Some  of  us  have 
been  on  the  inside  of  prisons  for  a  great  many  years ;  some  of 
us  have  been  looking  at  them  from  the  outside ;  some  of  us  are 
practical  men,  and  some  theorists.  Some  of  us  have  studied  the 
prisoner  from  close  contact  with  him,  and  some  through  books. 
But  we  have  all  been  studying  prisons  and  prisoners.  We  have 
felt  a  genuine  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  prisoner's  welfare  ;  but 
yet,  what  a  great  variety  there  is  among  us !  Here  is  our  brother — 
excuse  personalities,  we  are  all  one  family,  as  dear  to  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  we  can  speak  freely  —  here  is  our  brother  CAS- 
SIDY,  with  his  Eastern  Penitentiaf  y  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  his- 
torical associations,  the  great  model  in  its  day  for  the  prisons  of 
the  world,  from  which  an  influence  has  gone  out  that  has  been 
felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  building  of  that  prison  was 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  prison  reform  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised 
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that  Mr.  CASSIDY  and  Mr.  VAUX  feel  the  pride  in  it  that  they  do. 
Yet  we  are  not  building  prisons  nor  conducting  prisons  to-day  on 
that  system  ;  we  think  we  have  outgrown  it ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  still  something  to  learn  from  the  methods  pursued  at 
Cherry  Hill.  Then  here  is  our  friend,  our  very  dear  friend,  Mr. 
BROCKWAY  with  his  prison,  organized  on  precisely  the  opposite 
plan,  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  We  are  laboring  in  this  Con- 
gress to  develop  an  ideal  of  prison  management  in  our  own 
minds,  and  to  communicate  that  ideal  to  the  world  outside ;  and 
no  man  living  has  done  more  to  help  us  in  developing  that  ideal 
than  Mr.  BROCK  WAY.  We  are  under  a  great  debt  of  obligation 
to  him  for  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  held  to 
his  opinions  and  has  exemplified  them  in  practice  in  that  won- 
derful prison  for  first-offenders.  We  may  not  all  accept  all  of 
his  ideas.  We  may  not  all  of  us  approve  of  all  his  methods. 
But  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  him.  Here,  too,  is  our 
friend,  Colonel  TUFTS,  sitting  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  (both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  modestly  taken  back  seats),  with  his 
idea  that  a  prison  above  all  things  should  exemplify  the  principle 
of  almost  unlimited  trust  in  man,  and  that  it  should  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  [Applause.]  Don't  you  think  that 
he  will  teach  us  something?  We  ought  to  go  to  Concord  and 
judge  for  ourselves  how  far  his  spirit  and  his  methods  are  prac- 
ticable. So  I  might  go  on,  and  enumerate  you  all,  one  after  the 
other.  We  think  perhaps  more  of  our  friends  of  the  opposite 
sex  than  of  our  male  friends.  Here  is  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  with  her 
woman's  prison  at  Sherborn,  Massachusetts.  [Applause.]  At 
the  risk  of  making  her  cheeks  blush  and  her  ears  tingle,  I  will 
repeat  what  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  yesterday  about  her,  that 
he  believed  that  of  all  the  members  of  this  Congress  not  one 
possessed  the  wonderful  tact  and  capacity  of  that  wpman.  [Ap- 
plause.] See  what  a  work  she  is  doing !  Let  me  speak  of  an 
absent  friend,  one  that  our  Canadian  friends  perhaps  do  not 
know,  our  good  friend  Mrs.  BARNEY,  of  Rhode  Island,  with  her 
zeal  for  the  appointment  of  matrons  in  police  stations  every- 
where throughout  the  country.  What  a  work  she  has  done  ! 
We  are  all  learning  from  each  other,  helping  each  other,  each 
in  our  own  way.  We  are  not  bound  to  take  each  other's  ideas. 
But  one  thought  and  principle  permeates  this  entire  Congress, 
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and  it  will  in  time  shed  light  upon  the  whole  prison  question. 
Its  rays  will  illuminate  the  uttermost  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world,  just  as  the  light  in  the  hand  of  the  statue  of  liberty 
upon  Bedloe's  Island  illuminates  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  it  is 
the  belief  that,  whether  a  man  can  be  reformed  or  not,  we  have 
got  to  try  to  do  it.  [Applause.]  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  who  can  be 
reformed,  or  how  many  can  be  reformed.  My  philosophy  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  old  negro  preacher,  who  said  :'  "  Breddren,  if 
de  Lor'  tells  me  to  jump  froo  a  stone  wall,  I  jump  at  it.  Jump- 
ing at  it  'longs  to  me,  and  jumping  froo  it  'longs  to  God."  [Ap- 
plause.] We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  our  work.  When 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  asked  whether  he  believed  in  for- 
eign missions,  he  said  to  the  gentleman  who  put  the  question, 
handing  him  a  Bible :  "  What  does  that  say  ?  '  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  There,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  have  your  marching  orders."  I  have  my  march- 
ing orders,  and  I  intend  to  march  under  the  leadership  of  that 
Captain  as  long  as  I  live,  regardless  of  results.  I  thank  God 
to-night  that  this  spirit  is  spreading  through  the  prisons  of  our 
country,  for  it  will  lift  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  into 
a  higher  and  better  life. 

Now,  before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  congratulate,  not  the  city  of 
Toronto  alone,  on  having  such  a  mayor ;  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Province  of  Ontario  on  having  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  idea,  a  Christian  man,  at  the-  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Prison.  [Applause.]  We  believe  in  him  ;  we  love  him. 
He  has  met  with  us  now  for  years,  and  we  think  we  know  him. 
We  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  administrative  ability  shown  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  his  prison.  We  have  been  pleased  to 
know  of  his  integrity,  of  his  earnestness,  and  of  his  devotion, 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  devolving  upon  him  as  a  prison 
officer  and  an  officer  of  the  government.  But  above  all  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  a  man  who  loves  his  prisoners,  and 
wants  to  save  them. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time.  My  heart  is  full,  and  there  is 
much  that  I  would  like  to  say ;  but  there  are  others  here,  who 
will  say  it  better  than  I.  We  are  about  to  leave  this  city  of 
Toronto.  We  go  away  from  it  with  the  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  the  kindness  shown  us,  with  the  most  agreeable 
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impressions  of  tlie  city  and  of  its  people.  We  part  from  you 
with  regret,  and  we  shall  remember  you  with  affection,  even 
down  to  the  little  boys  that  have  been  eo  ready  to  wait  on  us 
during  our  sessions.  [Applause.]  We  hope  that  from  this  time 
forward  there  may  be  a  closer  union,  not  perhaps  between  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  between 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  philanthropic  work,  and 
that  hereafter  we  shall  never  meet  anywhere  in  our  own  coun- 
try without  being  reminded  of  this  pleasant  occasion  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  our  Toronto  friends.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  BYERS.  I  hesitate  to  occupy  this  time,  if  any  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  formal  addresses. 

Mr.  WINES.     There  is  none. 

Dr.  BYERS.  I  simply  rise  to  give  notice  that  I  wish  to  say 
something  before  the  meeting  closes. 

Mr.  WINES.     Say  it  now. 

Dr.  BYERS.  One  of  the  touching  incidents  of  my  visit  to 
Toronto  was  my  meeting,  on  Yonge  street,  the  other  day,  a  well- 
dressed,  handsome,  healthy  looking  young  man,  who  took  me 
modestly  to  one  side  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  myself ;  and  I 
replied  that  I  was.  [Laughter.]  He  said :  "  I  thought  I  knew 
you ;  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  was  in  the  Ohio 
penitentiary  once,  and  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  to  me." 
I  was  quite  prepared  to  feel  the  force  of  his  worship's  descrip- 
tion of  the  deep  sympathy  that  characterizes  these  men,  for  he 
stood  on  the  corner  of  the  street  and  wept  like  a  child.  • 

The  discharged  prisoner  has  a  hard  road  to  go  in  this  world. 
Perhaps  beyond  all  other  men  he  has  the  least  sympathy  from 
those  who  have  not  fallen.  Discharged  from  the  ordinary  prison, 
without  character,  without  credit,  without  cash,  with  the  dis- 
honor- of  conviction  upon  him,  and  that  disgrace  bringing  him 
immediately  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  throwing 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  all  human  friendship,  I  can  conceive  of 
no  more  difficult  life  than  that  led  by  the  man  who  is  discharged 
after  having  served  a  term  in  a  prison.  If  I  could  dismiss  this 
Congress  for  a  moment — oh,  just  for  a  minute  or  two — that  is,  if 
I  could  dismiss  Mr.  WINES,  Mr.  WRIGHT,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  have  met  year  after  year  for  so  many  years — 
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I  would  like  very  much,  as  an  indication  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  occur  to  the  discharged  prisoner,  to  repeat  a  story  that 
they  have  heard  me  tell  so  often,  that  I  hesitate  to  repeat  it  in 
their  presence. 

Mr.  WINES.     You  need  not  be  afraid  of  us. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     We  don't  tell  any  tales  out  of  school. 

Dr.  BYERS.  It  is  of  an  Irishman,  utterly  illiterate,  who  came 
to  our  prison  under  a  life  sentence.  I  taught  him  his  letters. 
He  had  to  do  a  hard  day's  work,  for  the  privilege  of  an  hour  in 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  for  five  days  in  the  week ;  then 
we  had  an  hour  on  Sunday  morning  for  Sabbath  school  instruc- 
tion. These  were  his  only  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time 
he  learned  his  alphabet,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  and  of  his 
own  composition,  a  letter  to  the  governor,  relating  his  history, 
giving  the  facts  as  to  his  crime,  and  asking  for  such  mercy  as  it 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  be  deemed  proper  for  the  execu- 
tive to  award  him.  It  was  one  of  the  most  touching  produc- 
tions I  have  ever  seen  in  writing.  The  governor,  who  was  intel- 
lectual and  highly  cultivated,  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  then 
asked  me  :  "  Did  the  prisoner  write  this  letter  himself  ? "  I 
said  to  him  :  "  No  man  about  the  prison  could  help  him  to  do 
that ;  he  wrote  it  himself,  sir."  I  knew  the  chaplain  could  not 
have  helped  him  ;  it  was  a  better  letter  than  the  chaplain  could 
have  written.  [Laughter.]  The  governor  pardoned  him.  He 
had  really  been  convicted  upon  a  compromise  verdict,  a  verdict 
such  as  the  public  demanded,  rather  than  one  which  the  offense 
required.  He  was  an  Irish  laborer  on  the  railroad,  and  there  had 
been  some  rioting,  and  this  man,  in  a  sudden  access  of  passion, 
struck  another  man  with  his  shillaleh,  killed  him,  was  arraigned, 
convicted,  made  an  example  of,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
life.  The  sentence  should  really  have  been  for  manslaughter. 
He  was  discharged  upon  the  pardon  of  the  governor.  He  left 
the  prison,  and  sought  his  wife  and  child.  Some  years  afterward, 
I  found  him  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station,  in  the  town 
where  he  was  living,  when  he  jostled  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  the  platform  and,  coming  forward,  said  to  me :  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you ;  oh,  it  is  not  because  you  are  ferninst  me,  but  I  say  it 
because  I  have  been  thinking  about  you."  I  said  : '"  John,  where 
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do  you  live?  What  are  you  doing?  The  train  is  coining,  I 
must  go."  "  I  live  in  the  shanty  by  the  glass-works ;  you  can 
see  it  from  here,  if  you  rise  a  little  ;  and  when  you  come  this 
way,  would  ye  not  call  on  me  and  see  me  at  my  home  ?  My  wife 
and  children  are  there."  I  said  :  "  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  next 
summer."  And  I  did.  It  was  a  warm  day  in  harvest,  possibly 
late  in  June.  There  was  a  slight  summer  shower  falling,  and  I 
left  my  bag  on  the  'bus,  walked  to  the  shanty,  and  stood  before 
the  open  door.  A  little,  good-looking,  round-faced,  handsome 
Irish  woman  inside  was  so  engaged  with  her  domestic  affairs, 
that  she  did  not  discover  me.  I  attracted  her  attention.  There 
was  a  little  baby  on  the  floor,  and  a  little  girl  was  playing  with  it. 
I  said  :  "  Madam,  is  this  where  Maloney  lives  ?  "  "  Ay,  ay, 
sir."  "  Is  he  at  home  ? "  "  No,  sir,  he  is  away  with  the  harvest." 
"  Then  he  is  well,  of  course,  if  he  is  harvesting '( "  "  Yes,  thank 
God ! "  "  Are  you  his  wife  ? "  "  Yes."  "  And  these  are  your 
children  ? "  "  Yes."  Then  she  began  to  look  at  me  rather  as 
though  I  was  getting  to  be  too  inquisitive.  A  little  side-look 
which  she  gave  seemed  to  ask  me  :  "What  is  it  your  business  \ " 
1  said  :  "  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  indeed,  and  glad 
to  see  your  children.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  John, 

when  he  comes  home,  that  Mr.  BYERS "    "  Oh,"  she  exclaimed, 

"is  it  yourself  that  stands  forninst  the  door?  Come  over  the 
threshold  !  Come  over  the  threshold  !  Sure,  it  would  never  do 
for  me  to  tell  John  you  stood  in  the  rain ;  come  over  the  thresh- 
old ! "  I  accepted  that  invitation,  and  bent  over  the  baby,  to 
conceal  some  feeling  that  was  growing  upon  me  pretty  strongly, 
and  she  took  a  sun-bonnet  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  said:  "Go  to  the  field,  and  tell  your  father  that  Mr. 
BY —  Oh,  I  don't  know  your  name ;  it  is  never  by  your  name 
he  speaks  of  you  ;  he  is  never  weary  of  talking  of  you ;  it  is 
always  '  his  best  friend.' '  "  Never  mind  the  name,  hie  to  the 
field,  and  tell  your  father  that  his  best  friend  is  here."  "Sit 
down  a  bit;  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  comes."  So  there 
I  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  once 
been  doomed  to  suffer  death,  and  who  by  simple  teacning,  by 
the  education  of  his  mind,  the  enlightenment  of  his  conscience, 
and  his  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  wrought  out 
his  own  salvation.  [Applause.]  John  came,  we  had  a  pleasant 
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little  interview,  and  I  passed  on.  The  next  year  came  and 
went,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  The  shanty  had  been  sold, 
and  four  acres  of  ground  a  little  further  out,  where  land  was 
cheaper,  had  been  bought ;  and  then  followed  the  crash  of  '73. 
The  glass-works  stopped,  and  John  could  get  no  work.  He 
saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Cleveland  paper:  "A  silver- 
plater  wanted."  He  answered  it;  the  proprietor  and  he  at 
once  closed  a  bargain  for  work  and  wages ;  and  the  poor  man 
started  home,  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  found  employ- 
ment. But  on  reaching  his  home,  a  telegram  was  there  in 
advance  of  him:  "You  are  not  wanted."  Another  man  had 
gone  to  the  proprietor,  after  witnessing  the  interview,  and  had 
said  to  him  :  "  That  man  was  in  the  penitentiary."  Honest, 
true,  industrious,  sober,  Christian  man  that  he  was,  that  dis- 
grace followed  him  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his  earning  an 
honest  livelihood.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  the  same  town,  I 
saw  him  again.  Those  that  had  loaned  him  money  had 
closed  the  mortgage  on  his  little  home,  and  it  was  gone.  His 
wife  was  suffering  from  ill-health ;  his  children  were  growing 
up  around  him ;  and  he  stood  at  the  bench  in  the  silver-plat- 
ing establishment,  working  for  nine  dollars  a  week,  with  the 
fatal  disease  of  consumption  upon  him — simply  dying,  dying 
on  his  feet.  Through  so  many  vicissitudes  and  hardships  he  had 
sought  out  for  himself  a  better  life.  I  stood  and  talked  with 
him  a  little,  and  then  I  took  from  my  pocket  just  a  little 
money,  not  much.  I  never  do  that — give  much ;  but  I  offered 
him  a  little  money,  and  said :  "  I  have  no  time,  John — I 
would  like  very  much,  if  I  had — to  get  something  for  your 
children.  Will  you  take  this,  and  get  something  for  them  ? " 
He  pushed  my  hand  away.  "  No,  no ;  oh,  no,  sir ;  no."  I 
said :  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  when  they  were  foreclos- 
ing the  mortgage  ?  I  could  have  saved  the  property  for  you. 
And  now,  why  not  take  this  ? "  And  that  man  with  the  great 
soul  in  him  answered :  "  It  is  because  you  have  done  so  much 
for  me  already.  I  cannot  endure  to  have  anything  more  done 
for  me."  And  all  I  had  done  in  this  world  was  to  sit  down 
calmly  and  kindly  with  him  in  the  prison,  and  sympathize 
with  him;  and  when  he  was  discharged,  I  still  followed  him 
out.  At  our  parting,  I  asked:  "John,  are  you  still  holding 
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fast  to  your  faith  '( "  "  I  am,  sir,  by  the  grace  of  God."  Now 
I  have  told  this  story  to  indicate  the  character  of  these  people, 
many  of  whom  we  condemn  without  one  word  of  grace,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  sympathy.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  discharged  prisoner. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate.  What  shall  I  say '. 
I  have  had  lots  of  good  times,  you  know,  as  I  have  been  going 
about  with  you,  from  place  to  place,  year  after  year;  and  I 
always  think  that  the  last  time  was  the  best.  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune, a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  keep  my  bed  during  the 
Conference  of  Charities  in  Omaha ;  and  yet,  at  the  final  meet- 
ing, I  could  say,  and  did  say,  that  I  had  had  a  good  time, 
because  the  delegates  and  doctors  and  citizens  were  all  so  kind 
to  me,  that  they  made  it  even  almost  pleasant  to  be  sick.  I 
have  been  permitted  to  attend  this  meeting.  I  came  against 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  those  who  thought  my  health 
was  not  sufficient  for  it,  but  I  think  I  have  grown  stronger 
every  day.  I  have  not  seen  a  Sabbath,  since  I  was  a  boy, 
like  your  Sabbath.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  time  when 
I  had  to  go  out  into  the  back  yard  on  Sunday,  and  keep  very 
quiet.  God  bless  your  mayor!  A  city  must  be  blessed,  which 
honors  that  day  as  I  have  seen  it  honored  here.  And  then 
we  have  had  social  entertainments,  and  distinguished  atten- 
tions; and  we  have  had  Mr.  MASSIE — and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  better  to  say  than  that.  [Applause.]  I 
would  suggest  that  if  there  is  any  change  comes  over  his 
name,  it  should  be  made  "Massive"  It  should  be,  and  it 
will  be,  in  the  recollections  of  the  members  of  this  Congress. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Congress,  have  we  had  a  more 
delightful  time  than  we  have  enjoyed  in  Toronto.  God  bless 
the  mayor  of  Toronto  !  God  bless  the  citizens  of  Toronto ! 
God  bless  every  home  in  the  corporation  !  [Applause.] 

Chaplain  PHILLIPS.  I  think  it  was  JULIA  WARD  HOWE,  (who 
has  been  called  by  some  of  our  English  friends  the  Queen  of 
the  American  platform),  who  began  a  speech  in  New  York 
somewhat  after  this  style :  "  New  York,  six  hours  from 
Boston  by  rail ;  aeons  from  Boston  in  civilization.*'  I  feel, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  advanced  an  aeon  in  prison  his- 
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tory,  during  the  past  twenty  years.  A«  we  look  back  and  see 
what  was  then  and  what  ii  trow,  we  may,  indeed,  thank  God 
and  take  coinage.  "The  topics  that  have  come  before  this 
convention  have  been  philosophically  arranged,  and  to-night 
we  have  had  what  we  may  call  the  post-graduate  course.  His 
worship,  the  mayor,  has  told  us  that  he  is  glad  even  to  have 
cranks  to  help  us  in  this  work.  What  is  the  definition  of  a 
crank  ?  I  once  heard  the  definition  of  a  hobby  ;  it  came  from 
an  insane  man,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  a  lunatic  ever 
said.  He  asked  a  visitor:  ".Do  you  know  the  difference 
between  a  horse  and  a  hobby  ? "  "  No."  "  I  will  tell  you  ; 
you  can  get  off  a  horse,  but  you  can  not  get  off  a  hobby." 
EMERSON,  I  think,  has  said  that  every  great  movement  in  the 
world's  history  has  been  the  triumph  of  enthusiasm.  Let 
them  call  us  cranks.  Let  them  call  us  what  they  will,  but 
let  us  be  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  for  there 
are  brighter  days  ahead.  [Applause.]  As  for  the  dipsoma- 
niacs, let  them  go  to  the  inebriate  asylum ;  that  is  reasonable, 
and  right,  and  civilized.  Do  not  send  them  to  a  house  of 
correction  for  thirty  days.  Let  us  stop  that  business  every- 
where, if  we  can.  Let  us  agitate,  until  that  is  stopped  :  and 
let  us  put  into  practice  some  of  the  talk  at  this  meeting. 
But  I  believe  there  is  hope  for  dipsomaniacs.  If  our  Saviour 
could  apply  the  words  spoken  by  him  of  a  case  of  demo-' 
naical  possession  to  anyone  in  these  days,  "  This  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  he  could  apply  it  to  our 
poor  dipsomaniacs.  Some  of  them  come  from  families  of  high 
social  standing.  I  believe  that  the  thing  to  do  with  these  men 
is  to  bring  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  converted, 
they  may  be  saved;  otherwise  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
possible  hope  for  them.  We  believe,  this  Congress  believes — 
we  cannot  emphasize  it  too  frequently  or  strongly — in  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  in  the  consecration  of 
the  body  to  Christ.  Only  the  Master  himself  can  take  these 
men,  I  care  not  how  long  they  may  have  been  in  the  gutter, 
and  make  them  men  indeed.  [Applause.] 

May  I  be  permitted,  sir,  by  your  courtesy,  to  refer  to 'a 
statement  made  here  by  the  gentleman  from  India,  the  other 
day,  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners '.  Our  genial 
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friend  B»W  iliat  a  reformed  prisoner  is  somewhat  like  a  con- 
verted heathen,  a  nrftfc.  There  may  be  others  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  abroad  who  believe  that  iTiJMuinr  are  a  myth,  and  that 
converts  are  myths;  but  Her  Majesty  has  men  rn  \rcr  vndiciJ 
service  in  India,  who  believe  no  such  thing  —  men  who  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  missionary  of  the  cross,  and  labor  for 
the  conversion  of  souls.  Yes,  India  has  natives  who  are  far 
from  being  myths,  who  believe  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  are  ready  to  suffer  for  him,  if  need  be.  At 
Lahore,  and  other  places  in  northern  India,  during  that  fear- 
ful Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857,  there  were  those  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
King.  I  remember  a  case  that  I  will  mention,  where  the 
mutineers  broke  into  the  house  of  an  aged  Christian,  and, 
holding  a  sword  over  his  head,  said  to  him  :  "  Deny  your 
religion,  become  a  Mohammedan,  or  your  head  will  be  cut  off." 
'And,  looking  his  murderers  in  the  face,  he  said  in  his  native 
language  :  "  So  long  as  the  breath  of  life  is  in  me,  I  never 
can  forsake  my  Jesus,  my  Lord."  Call  that  man  a  myth  !  I 
call  him  a  Christian  martyr.  India,  my  own  dear  India,  has 
her  hundreds  and  thousands  of  natives,  who  are  ready  to  give 
life  itself  in  defense  of  the  Christianity  which  they  profess. 

Part  of  my  work  as  chaplain  of  the  state  institutions  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  to  find  employment  for  discharged  prisoners. 
The  clerk  of  the  prison  hands  me  a  list  of  their  names,  and 
I  do  what  I  can  to  find  work  for  them.  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  discouraged  I  am  sometimes,  as  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
and  beg  men  and  women  to  give  these  people  a  chance. 
"What  discourages  me  most?  Not  the  hardness  of  the  pris- 
oner, but  the  indifference  of  the  professed  Christian,  who  says 
to  me:  "It  is  no  use  trying.  The  moment  yon  admit  that 
a  man  comes  from  the  state  prison  or  the  house  of  correction, 
you  need  say  nothing  more  about  him  to  ns."  But  I  have 
hope.  Thank  God,  there  are  some  who  do  receive  us  ;  there 
are  noble  people  who  give  the  prisoner  a  welcome  and  give 
him  a  fair  chance  in  the  world,  as  to  a  fallen  brother.  Some 
of  these  ex-prisoners  are  working  nobly  for  themselves.  Let 
me  cite  the  case  of  a  man  who,  having  been  committed  for  a 
serious  offense,  when  his  sentence  had  nearly  expired,  was 
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pardoned  by  the  governor.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been 
pardoned.  He  was  a  bright,  noble  fellow,  foremost  in  the 
prison  prayer-meeting.  One  Monday  morning,  as  I  made  my 
way  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Providence,  looking  for 
the  husbands  and  brothers  and  wives  and  children  of  my  poor 
constituents,  suddenly  a  man  said,  "  Chaplain  ! ''  I  turned  around 
and  did  not  recognize  him.  He  said  :  "  You  would  know  me 
in  my  prison  garb."  He  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  ;  he  raised 
his  hat  and  bowed  politely.  Then  I  knew  him.  That  man, 
by  God's  blessing,  was  truly  converted  in  prison ;  and  now  he 
has  opened  a  place  of  business  for  himself,  because  others 
would  not  help  him — an  employment  agency — and  he  is  help- 
ing me  to  iind  work  for  men  for  whom  I  could'  find  none. 
You  should  see  a  letter  that  he  wrote  me,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  went  out.  I  can  not  repeat  it,  but  there  was  one  sentence 
in  it  I  can  not  forget :  "  Tell  those  dear  fellows  in  the  prison 
that  my  hope  began,  and  my  sky  brightened,  the  very  moment* 
I  turned  my  face  towards  God."  I  tell  you  there  is  not  much 
hope  in  the  reformation  of  any  prisoner  until  he  turns  his 
face  towards  God.  Let  us  help  them  to  do  this  very  thing. 

Just  one  closing  word.  As  I  made  my  way  for  the  first  time 
to  Toronto,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  I  chanced  to  look  over 
my  guide-book,  and  in  it  I  found  these  words :  "  Railway  gauge 
narrowed  down  to  the  American  standard."  I  wondered  what 
that  meant.  I  do  not  understand  it  yet.  When  our  moneyed 
men  get  to  running  on  the  broad  guage,  they  come  across  the 
line ;  we  can  not  keep  them;  so  I  am  glad  that  you  have  adopted 
the  narrow  standard,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  to  it.  A  little 
girl  was  going  to  bed  one  night,  and  in  closing  her  prayer,  she 
said :  "  Good-bye,  dear  Lord,  I  am  going  to  Canada  for  just  one 
week."  [Laughter.]  I  would  like  to  stay  here  more  than  a 
week.  I  have  really  enjoyed  this  Congress.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  it.  Thank  God  for  the  unity 
of  Christian  fellowship.  Thank  God  that  these  human  ties 
which  strengthen  humanity  in  every  direction  have  fibres  so 
strong  that  they  bind  all  our  hearts  together  in  one  common 
heart.  And  may  we  all  work  on,  until  from  the  blessed  lips, 
whose  servants  we  are,  and  who  came  on  earth  to  set  the  pris- 
oners free,  we  hear  the  words  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
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Mr.  WAYLAND.  This  morning,  there  was  assigned  to  me  by 
the  directors  the  agreeable  and  difficult  duty  of  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  the  courtesies  which  we  have  received  in  Toronto. 
That  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  goes  without  saying.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult duty,  because  one  heart  can  not  contain,  and  certainly  one 
voice  cannot  utter,  the  aggregate  gratitude  of  all  the  delegates. 
Now  the  speech  of  President  HAYES,  in  anticipation,  and  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  Mr.  WINES  and  Dr.  BYERS,  in  retrospect,  to 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  WINES'  eloquent  speech,  inspired  by  tea,*  ii} 
the  canvass  tent,  yesterday,  and  our  own  happy  countenances 
must  have  indicated  what  perpetual  satisfaction  we  were  receiv- 
ing. But  somebody  is  usually  deputed  to  say  these  civil  things 
in  a  somewhat  formal  way,  and  it  has  fallen  to  me.  By  and  by 
you  will  have  the  concluding  resolution,  in  which  everything  is 
supposed  to  culminate.  Nobody  has  said  anything  about  this 
delightful  room,  surrounded  by  busts  which  have  inspired  us  by 
what  they  suggest,  but  I  confess  that  they  have  not  afforded  us 
such  inspiration  as  the  living  forms  of  his  worship  the  mayor  and 
our  excellent  friend  Mr.  MASSIE,  whom  I  take  to  be  about  as  fine 
specimens  of  manhood  as  have  been  presented  in  any  recent  era. 
[Applause.]  But  I  will  say,  and  it  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment, 
that  I  derived  peculiar  gratification  from  discovering  in  the  Gov- 
ernment House  and  on  these  walls,  in  one  the  picture,  and  in  the 
other  the  bust  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  for  which  one  seeks  in  vain 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England,  and  the  child  has  taught 
the  mother  a  very  serious  and  very  enlightened  lesson,  which  I 
hope  she  will  not  be  slow  to  profit  by.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  way  I  can  think  of,  in  which  we  can  practically  demon- 
strate the  strength  of  our  emotion  of  gratitude,  and  that  is  by 
receiving  our  Canadian  friends  at  our.  next  meeting  in  Boston. 
There  are  a  good  many  long-bearded  and  gray-headed  jests 
about  Boston,  as  you  will  perhaps  discover,  when  you  get  there. 
I  remarked  the  other  day  to  President  HAYES  —  and  when  we 
are  with  him,  we  generally  listen,  more  than  we  talk  —  that  if 
the  Canadians  would  attend  at  our  next  meeting,  we  would  kill 
every  fatted  calf  within  the  radius  of  three  miles;  and,  to  use  a 

*Whoever  is  base  enough  to  misconstrue  this  remark  of  Professor  WAYLAND 
must  be  left  to  the  punishment  of  his  own  heated  imagination,  which.  I  trust, 
may  prove  hotter  than  a  fiery  furnace. — P.  H.  W. 
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vulgar  expression,  see  how  he  trumped  my  trick,  when  he  replied 
"  Yes,  and  we  will  kill  the  radius,  too."  Now  it  is  due  to  Presi- 
dent HAYES  to  say  that  he  has  not  gone  to  his  home  in  Fremont, 
as  has  been  suggested.  No  duty  less  important  than  attending 
the  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  bound  to  be  present  in  a 
semi-official  capacity,  carried  him  away  from  this  Congress,  in 
which  he  was  most  interested,  and  which  t  he  enjoys  and  looks 
back  to  with  delight.  The  last  words  that  he  said,  when  he  left 
me,  were  "  God  bless  you !  We  are  sure  to  meet  in  a  year." 
Now  we  come  to  that  part  of  my  remarks  which  will  go  upon  the 
cold  records.  As  you  know,  it  does  not  begin  to  express,  it  can 
not  express,  what  we  feel.  I  have  written  it  in  some  haste  with 
a  pencil  since  I  sat  here. 

"  The  Delegates  to  the  National  Prison  Association  at  their 
meeting  in  September,  1887, 

[NOTE,  by  the  Editor:  The  original  copy  of  this  resolution  was  taken  by  a 
Toronto  reporter,  but  the  Toronto  papers  were  too  modest  to  print  it,  and  it  is 
forever  lost  to  the  world.] 

I  daresay  I  have  forgotten  everything  I  ought  to  have  said, 
but  my  associates  can  supply  what  I  have  omitted,  and  I  submit 
this  resolution  for  adoption. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  There  is  a  dual  usefulness  of  these  Con- 
gresses, which  I  have  attended  for  many  years,  the  first  of 
which  was  at  Cincinnati,  a  point  to  which  my  memory  has  been 
very  touchingly  recalled  by  Mr.  WINES,  the  son  of  his  lamented 
father,  whose  influence  seduced  me  then  to  break  away  and 
attend  the  convention.  The  inspiration  I  derived  at  that  Cin- 
cinnati meeting  has  sometimes  been  lost  sight  of ;  but  the 
inspiration  itself  never  lost,  to  this  hour;  and  if  I  had  ever 
doubted  the  existence  and  influence  in  my  own  soul  of  that 
inspiration,  I  should  dissipate  that  doubt.  It  has  been 
rekindled  to-night,  with  all  its  old  fervor.  I  live  on  a  moun- 
tain side.  Spread  out  before  the  eye  is  as  beautiful  a  pastoral 
picture  as  you  can  see  anywhere  in  the  world,  I  believe.  I 
sit  there  and  look  across  the  valley,  which  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  on  the  other  side  another  mountain,  from  which 
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one  gets  a  somewhat  different  view.  The  little  city  of  Elinira 
at  the  left,  the  winding,  silvery  river,  the  farms  and  groves, 
the  moving  trains  and  headlands — it  is  another  beautiful  picture. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  contrasted  delight  of  the  view  from 
these  two  opposite  points  may  illustrate  the  delight  I  feel,  as 
I  go  back  in  memory  to  the  first  Congress  at  Cincinnati,  and 
then  stand  to-night  on  this  mountain  and  look  across  these 
seventeen  years  to  that  meeting  in  1870.  It  is  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  somewhat  regretfully,  that  I  give  you  the  thought  in 
my  mind,  that  there  is  a  valley  to  traverse  between  the  two  points 
of  inspiration.  Let  us  go  down,  friends,  from  this  delightful  hour, 
when  our  emotions  are  all  kindled — our  highest  emotions,  our 
religious  emotions ;  and  remember  that,  before  we  get  over  yon- 
der, we  must  cross  the  valley  with  its  rough  roads,  climb  many 
fences,  overcome  many  difficulties,  before  we  reach  the  other 
city.  Let  us  treasure,  in  so  far  as  we  may  by  our  own  will- 
power, the  pleasant  memories  of  the  present  hour,  that  they 
may  give  us  strength  as  we  go.  For  I  assure  you,  remembering 
my  experience  for. the  last  seventeen  years,  that  it  is  not,  in 
the  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  "  a  walk-over ; "  you  will  have 
obstacles  to  meet  and  overcome.  I  remember  very  well  that, 
in  the  first  flush  of  my  religious  emotions,  I  thought  I  had  a 
patent  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  I  had  a  mysterious, 
almighty,  spiritual  force ;  I  kept  it  to  myself ;  I  was  going  to 
have  a  grand  success — to  beat  them  all ;  but  it  did  not  work ; 
it  did  not  work  at  all.  I  found  that  there  was  a  common- 
place work  of  education  to  do  with  these  persons  whom  I 
hoped  to  inspire  or  to  see  inspired.  That  did  not  suffice.  The 
industrial  training  of  prisoners  was  taken  up,  and  that  is 
drudgery.  Getting  down  to  drudgery,  and  even  lower  than 
that.  There  have  been  times,  in  the  last  seventeen  years, 
when  I  have  gone  away  alone,  and  cried  out  for  deliverance 
from  the  discouragements  which  almost  overwhelmed  me. 
Such  an  experience  will  be  yours,  if  you  go  out  from  this 
place  to-night  and  go  on  with  the  work  you  are  doing,  to 
which  I  hope  you  have  been  inspired  by  the  words  that  have 
been  spoken.  I  come  forward  at  the  instance  of  the  chairman 
simply  to  say  this,  not  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  but 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  suggest  to  some  one  here  a  thought 
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which  will  impart  to  him  staying  power,  when  trials  come. 
There  is  a  vast  power  in  inspiration,  wonderful  power ;  inspira- 
tion lasts  a  great  deal  longer  than  we  think  it  will. 

I  had  heard,  over  on  the  other  side,  of  the  high  standard 
of  good  work  done  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  city. 
When  I  arrived  the  other  day,  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  heard  the  cry,  "Toronto,"  I  felt  the  influence 
of  it.  I  have  walked  up  and  down  your  streets,  and  every- 
where it  seems  to  be  in  the  atmosphere  that  it  is  a  well-gov- 
erned town.  I  have  a  feeling  of  security,  that  I  have  not  in 
some  other  cities.  Why,  I  met  a  man,  two  years  ago,  who  was  once 
a  prisoner  under  myself.  He  lives  not  a  thousand,  miles  from 
this  province,  in  an  honored  and  responsible  position,  and  in 
our  conversation  I  said  to  him :  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  the  mayor  of  Toronto  does  things  that  would  utterly 
destroy  a  politician  in  any  city  of  the  United  States,  yet  meets 
with  hearty  support,  and  seems  to  go  on  so  swimmingly,  with- 
out any  obstacles  at  all  ? "  His  reply  was :  "  He  struck  high." 
[Applause.]  I  think  that  is  good  enough  for  the  mayor,  and 
it  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  you,  when  a  man  who  was 
once  himself  a  criminal  has  such  a  perception  of  the  philosophy 
of  success  as  is  indicated  by  his  remark.  IS'ow  I  am  going 
home  with  the  most  delightful  memory  of  this  visit,  and  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude  for  everybody  I  have  met  and  known.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  express  it  in  words.  If  I  had  ever  thought 
of  committing  a  crime,  I  should  now  be  encouraged  to  do  it,  and 
go  to  Canada.  [Laughter.]  And  when  the  fellows  run  away 
from  us  and  come  to  Canada.  I  shall  not  have  the  heart  to  bring 
them  back.  [Applause.] 

THE  CHAIR  requested  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Prison  at  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  to  take  the  plat- 
form. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  have  been  upon  this  platform  twice  since 
these  meetings  began,  and  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  closely 
to  the  practical  working  of  my  prison.  I  have  told  nothing 
but  the  figures  and  facts,  because  I  have  felt  afraid  that  the 
gentlemen  present,  who  deal  so  much  more  practically  with 
all  these  things  than  we  women  know  how  to  do,  would  not 
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understand  me ;    but  to-night   I   met  Mr.  BROCKWAY  ;  he  has 
given  me  a  little  courage  to  tell  just  one  story.     [Applause.] 

In  the  graded  system  which  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  the 
other  evening,  you  will  remember  that  I  told  you  about  the 
•"  badge  grade."  To  this  grade  belong  the  women  here  who 
pass  through  all  the  grades,  without  losing  a  mark.  A  woman 
in  this  grade  is  given  a  little  badge  made  of  red  ribbon,  which 
she  wears,  and  she  is  appointed  to  some  position  in  the  prison 
where  she  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  independent  of  oversight. 
She  is  not  closely  watched,  but  of  course  if  she  misbehaves,  it 
brings  her  great  sorrow,  because  she  is  degraded,  her  badge  is 
taken  from  her,  she  loses  her  position  entirely,  and  she  loses 
one  of  the  days  of  commutation  of  sentence  which  the  state 
allows  her.  I  had  a  little  woman,  under  a  two  years'  sentence, 
who  was  deformed.  She  suffered  in  early  life  from  hip  disease, 
which  made  her  lame,  and  she  walked  with  difficulty  about  the 
prison.  She  had  a  very  high  temper,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est effort  that  she  succeeded  in  controlling  this  temper.  But  she 
managed  to  get  on.  I  suppose  that  everybody,  pitying  her,  bridged 
the  way  over  and  made  it  a  little  easier  for  her.  She  finally  got 
into  the  badge  list,  and  was  doing  very  well  indeed.  I  had  made 
arrangements  with  her  sister  to  remove  her  from  Boston  to  Troy, 
where  she  would  not  be  known,  and  where  she  could  get  a  place 
in  a  shirt  factory,  as  she  had  worked  in  our  shirt  factory,  and 
had  learned  all  the  different  branches  of  the  work.  She  was  an 
excellent  workwoman.  She  could  take  care  of  the  machines, 
and  do  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  if  she  went  into  the  factory, 
she  could  earn  nine  dollars  a  week.  But  it  would  never  do  for 
her  to  go  back  to  Boston,  where  she  was  known.  So  her  sister 
moved  to  Troy,  and  secured  a  place  for  her,  and  I  asked  the 
commissioners  for  a  ticket  of  leave,  that  she  might  go,  and  in 
tw$  weeks  she  was  to  be  off.  But  word  came  to  me  one  day  that 
she  had  lost  her  temper,  and  she  was  in  a  very  high  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  disobedience,  using  profane  language  and  doing 
disorderly  things  in  the  shirt  room,  where  there  were  ninety 
women  at  work.  I  sent  for  her  to  come  to  the  office,  which  she 
refused  to  do.  She  "  had  done  all  the  work  she  was  going  to  for 
the  state  ; "  she  "  was  going  to  have  a  good  time  ; "  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  work  room,  but  when  she  saw  me,  she  yielded 
21 
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at  once  and  came  to  the  office  with  me.  I  made  her  take  a  seat 
beside  my  desk,  and  I  went  on  writing,  not  saying  anything  to 
her  at  all.  She  said  :  "  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  I  may  as  well  give  you  the 
badge  now,  as  to  keep  it  longer."  I  answered  :  "No,  I  am  not 
ready  to  take  this  badge ;  keep  it ;  it  is  a  serious  matter,  I  will 
think  it  over."  I  did  not  want  her  to  lose  her  place,  and  I  contin- 
ued to  write.  She  exclaimed :  "  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  I  can  not  stand  it 
any  longer ;  I  have  forfeited  the  badge  ;  it  is  right  for  me  to  give 
it  up."  I  said :  "  No,  I  have  not  decided  to  take  it ;  I  can  not 
take  it  now.  Go  to  your  room,  and  wait  till  I  send  for  you." 
I  sent  for  her  the  next  day,  and  told  her  I  had  decided  what  she 
must  do.  She  must  go  with  me  to  her  work  room,  where  there 
were  ninety  girls.  I  would  turn  off  the  steam,  and  "it  would  be 
quiet.  She  must  apologize  to  the  matron,  and  if  the  other  girls 
would  all  forgive  her,  and  think  it  was  a  right  thing  for  her  to 
keep  the  badge,  she  might  keep  it.  She  said :  "  No,  I  will  never 
do  that ;  I  would  rather  go  to  the  dungeon  and  stay  all  day."  I 
said  :  "  Go  back  to  your  room ;  think  it  over,  you  cannot  decide 
about  it  now ;  and  come  to  me  to-morrow."  She  came  the  next 
day  and  said  :  "  No,  I  feel  just  the  same  ;  I  want  you  to  take  this 
badge ;  I  never  can  keep  it,  and  never  can  do  what  you  have 
asked  me  to  do."  I  replied :  "  No,  I  am  not  ready  to  take  the 
badge ;  you  have  not  thought  this  over  enough.  Go  to  your 
room,  and  come  to  me  again  to-morrow."  She  was  a  very  devo- 
tional woman,  and  had  always  been  one  of  our  most  earnest 
women  in  the  chapel ;  and  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  ask  for 
help  in  the  right  direction,  she  would  get  it.  She  came  the  third 
day,  and  as  she  appeared  in  the  door,  she  said  :  "Mrs.  JOHNSON, 
the  promise  has  been  fulfilled ;  I  am  ready  to  go,  and  I  will  do 
just  what  you  ask  me."  She  had  spent  nearly  all  the  night  ask- 
ing for  help,  and  she  had  received  it.  I  went  to  the  shirt  room, 
where  there  were  so  many  at  work.  The  steam  was  turned  t>ff, 
and  everything  was  still.  She  stepped  up  to  the  matron  and 
said  :  "  Mrs.  MORTON,  my  example  in  this  room  to  my  fellow- 
prisoners  has  been  far  from  right,  and  I  hope  you  can  forgive 
me,  and  that  none  here  will  follow  my  example."  Mrs.  MORTON 
excused  her,  and  then  I  talked  to  the  women  a  little  about  her 
infirmity  and  told  them  of  her  case,  how  she  was  so  nearly  ready 
to  go  out,  but  all  this  trouble  had  come  to  her,  and  now,  if  they 
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felt  it  was  right  for  them  to  help  her,  they  could  do  that  by  vot- 
ing she  might  keep  her  badge.  Then  she  could  go  to  the  place 
which  was  ready  for  her.  Every  woman  voted  for  her  to  keep 
her  badge.  The  time  had  come  then  for  dinner,  and  directly 
after  dinner  all  were  to  have  a  little  recreation.  I  said  to  them  : 
"  This  is  a  little  family  matter  all  around,  and  we  will  keep  it  to 
ourselves ;  we  will  never  speak  of  it.  She  shall  have  her  badge 
and  go  to  her  place,  and  it  will  be  all  right."  At  the  recreation 
hour  there  was  not  the  usual  talking.  The  girls  went  in  squads 
to  this  woman,  to  cheer  her  and  comfort  her.  The  matron 
noticed  something  quite  unusual ;  and  she  asked  one  of  the  girls  : 
"  What  does  all  this  mean  2  Why  are  you  so  quiet  ?  What  did 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  say  to  you  \ "  "  Oh,  don't  ask  me  ;  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
told  me  not  to  speak  of  it ;  you  must  ask  her."  She  went  to 
her  place,  and  has  done  very  well  ever  since,  and  has  had  no 
trouble  whatever. 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  another  case,  a  little  girl  who  was 
taught  in  our  hospital  to  nurse.  She  had  a  long  and  systematic 
training  in  nursing ;  she  was  helped  to  go  to  Central  New  York, 
where  she  has  been  for  some  two  or  three  years  ;  and  she  writes 
me  that  she  has  nine  hundred  dollars  in  bank ;  that  she  has  all 
she  can  do,  and  gets  the  highest  prices,  and  everybody  is  de- 
lighted with  her ;  and  she  wanted  to  send  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  what  she  had  earned,  to  help  the  other  women  when  they 
come  out.  [Applause.]  We  have  many,  many  interesting  inci- 
dents of  this  kind,  every  day.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  us  who 
are  working  in  this  direction,  and  who  are  trying  to  help  these 
women,  to  see  the  response  they  give  us  when  we  help  them  in 
the  right  spirit.  [Applause.] 

THE  CHAIR.  I  suppose  all  good  things  in  this  world  must  come 
to  an  end,  and  I  have  a  little  speech  to  make  myself,  I  suppose, 
after  this  resolution  is  adopted.  Shall  the  resolution  offered  by 
Professor  WAYLAND  be  adopted  ? 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  adopted  unanimously,  by  a  ris- 
ing vote. 

Chaplain  PHILLIPS.  I  would  like  to  add  what  Mr.  WAYLAND 
would  have  included,  had  he  thought  of  it : 
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"  That  the  National  Prison  Congress  convened  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  tends  its  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  his  lordship,  the 
Bishop  of  Huron,  for  the  able,  admirable,  and  helpful  discourse 
of  last  Sabbath  morning,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  re- 
quested for  publication  in  the  volume  of  proceedings." 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  I  move  to  amend  by  including 
the  organ  recital  this  afternoon. 

The  amendments  proposed  were  adopted. 

THE  CHAIR.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  have  the  closing 
addresses  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  association,  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  local  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  is  our  good  friend  Mr.  MASSIE,  and  we  will  hear  from 
him  now. 

Warden  MASSIE.  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  saying 
anything.  I  arn  unworthy  of  the  compliments  or  of  the  natter- 
ing allusions  made  to  me.  I  have  but  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed my  part- of  the  work.  It  has,  I  will  confess,  afforded 
me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  the  National  Prison 
Congress  of  the  United  States  meet  here ;  His  Worship  and  I 
had  a  little  quiet  conversation,  the  evening  before  I  left  for 
Atlanta,  and  I  asked  him  whether  I  might  invite  the  Congress 
to  meet  in  Toronto.  He  said,  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  "  By 
all  means."  And  when  I  mentioned  the  matter  at  Atlanta,  there 
was  only  one  expression  of  feeling  about  it ;  they  would  come  to 
Toronto.  There  were  many  invitations  from  other  places,  but 
they  gave  Toronto  the  preference,  and  they  have  come.  We 
have  missed  the  presence  of  our  former  secretary ;  and  to  some 
extent,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  association  has  been  shortened, 
and,  it  may  be,  hindered  a  little,  in  consequence  of  his  illness. 
I  stepped  into  the  breach,  when  I  saw  it  was  necessary,  [ap- 
plause], because  I  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
association.  I  have  attended  its  meetings,  and  derived  great 
benefit  from  them.  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  if 
I  am  to  be  a  useful  public  servant,  I  must  meet  with  those  simi- 
larly situated,  those  who  have  had  larger  experience  than  my- 
self, and  learn  from  them ;  and  I  have  profited  very  much  by 
my  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  association  on  the  other 
side.  I  thought  that,  by  asking  them  to  come  to  Toronto,  I  could 
•convey  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada  a  better  idea  of  the 
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work  we  are  striving  to  do — for  I  count  myself  as  one  of  you,  and 
I  count  it  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  association.  Consequently 
they  are  here,  and  we  have  had  a  good  time  and  much  profitable 
intercourse.  I  have  had  a  little  extra  work,  but  it  has  been 
rewarded  in  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  seeing  my  friends  made 
happy  and  enjoying  themselves.  Above  all,  I  have  been  repaid 
a  thousand  times  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  they  are  to 
leave  an  impress  upon  our  people  of  the  great  work  in  hand. 
It  is  a  wide  subject.  To  many  it  is  not  a  very  attractive  subject; 
consequently  the  people  at  large  do  not  take  much  interest  in  it ; 
but  ours  is  an  important  work,  and  the  longer  I  am  engaged  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Prison  the  more  important  it 
becomes  to  me,  and  the  greater  the  responsibility  upon  my  own 
shoulders.  I  realize  that  here  is  a  vast  field  for  usefulness ;  that 
my  own  personal  infiuence,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  my 
subordinates,  on  the  men  under  me,  must  ever  be  for  good  or 
evil ;  I  realize  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  conducting  prisons  on  this  continent 
should  be  men  and  women  of  Christian  feeling,  of  moral  and 
upright  character.  [Applause.]  If  they  are  not,  they  should 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  care  of  prisoners,  and  should 
never  come  in  contact  with  them.  If  it  were  not  too  late,  I 
should  like  to  say  more,  but  I  am  not  going  to  detain  this  audi- 
ence. I  wish  to  put  it  on  record  that  I  am  exceedingly  grateful 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  the  Honorable  Mr.  HAKDIE.  I 
acknowledge  in  the  deepest  sense  his  kindness  to  the  local  com- 
mittee of  management,  whereby,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  he 
has  afforded  us  facilities  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  kindness  in  entertaining  the  delegates.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  except  this,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  spared  to 
meet  the  members  of  this  Congress  at  its  next  session  in  Boston, 
and  learn  yet  more  from  them.  If  they  have  learned  anything 
from  us,  and  if  from  this  date  the  association  starts  forward  on 
a  wider  career  of  usefulness,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  in  a 
measure  I  have  been  helpful  to  them.  [Applause.] 

THE  CHAIE.  Now  that  we  have  communed  together  upon 
the  heights  of  the  delectable  mountains,  I  suppose  it  is  in  order 
to  descend  into  the  valleys,  and  it  devolves  upon  me  to  lead  the 
way. 
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The  Toronto  Congress  lias  been  one  of  the  largest  yet  held. 
Eighteen  of  the  United  States  have  been  represented,  as  also 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  England.  About  one  hundred 
delegates  are  registered,  of  whom  about  ninety  are  from  the 
United  States.  Of  these  a  large  majority  are  practical  prison 
men,  actually  engaged  in  prison  work.  When  we  remember 
that  prisons  are  limited  in  number — there  being  only  two  or 
three  in  a  state, — it  is  evident  that  whatever  we  have  of  prison 
experience  and  prison  knowledge  upon  the  American  continent 
is  more  than  likely  to  be  found  in  the  membership  of  this 
Congress.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  great  prisons  of 
the  United  States  have  been  represented  upon  this  floor  by  their 
wardens. 

To  the  cursory  visitor  coming  in  from  time  to  time  to 
listen  to  the  discussions  upon  this  floor,  it  may  have  seemed  that 
there  is  very  little  unity  of  faith  among  the  members  of 
the  Congress ;  and,  hearing  them  refuse  to  pass  any  resolutions 
endorsing  any  special  propositions  pertaining  to  penology, 
he  may  have  concluded  that  the  Congress  has  no  convic- 
tions upon  which  we  are  agreed.  This,  however,  would  be 
a  grave  mistake.  The  National  Prison  Congress  does  not 
meet  to  formulate  penological  dogmas,  but  to  interchange 
experiences  and  to  consider  remedies.  We  listen  to  all  things 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  believing  that  the  evo- 
lution of  time  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  determine 
better  than  resolutions  what  is  enduring  and  true.  Still  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  conclude  that  the  Congress  does  not 
believe  anything.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
formulate  a  creed  of  more  than  thirty-nine  articles,  upon 
which  we  are  an  absolute  unit  in  our  convictions ;  but  so 
long  as  human  conclusions  are  fallible,  we  desire  to  keep  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  perfect  freedom  to  adopt  any  modifi- 
cations that  time  may  bring  to  our  knowledge.  To  one  familiar 
with  the  sessions  of  this  Congress  since  its  organization,  it  is 
easy  to  indicate  what  its  convictions  are,  and  it  has  been  the 
habit  of  our  distinguished  president,  who  unfortunately  is 
absent  to-night,  to  recapitulate  the  topics  under  discussion, 
and  indicate  our  consensus  of  belief,  and,  if  you  will  bear 
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with  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  will  endeavor  to  imitate  in  a 
small  way  my  illustrious  predecessor. 

Taking  up  the  first  topic  under  discussion,  "the  moral  and 
religious  care  of  prisoners,"  the  members  of  this  Congress  be- 
lieve in  both  with  absolute  unanimity.  They  know  that  prison 
reform,  as  now  understood  in  the  world,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Christianity,  as  certainly  as  the  oak  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
acorn,  and  that  all  future  growth  and  progress  must  be  rooted 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Nazarene.  They  may  differ  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  those  precepts  to  bear 
upon  prisoners,  but  as  to  its  necessity  there  is  no  question. 

So  also  with  education  in  all  its  lines  —  whether  moral, 
intellectual,  or  industrial  —  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  necessity,  and  they  believe  that  under  its  influence  the 
time  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when"  a  large  majority  of  pris- 
oners within  the  formative  period  of  life  may  be  returned 
to  liberty  as  law-abiding  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

So  again,  upon  the  subject  of  prison  labor,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  its  necessity.  "Without 
it  there  can  be  no  discipline,  no  progress,  no  reformation,  no 
intelligent  prison  administration.  We  believe  also  that  prison 
labor  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  free  labor,  either  in  the 
prices  of  products  or  wages.  How  can  it  have,  when  the 
product  of  convict  labor  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  free  labor  in  the  same  industries,  is  less  than  two 
per  cent.,  and  the  total  product  of  convict  labor  as  compared 
with  the  total  product  of  free  labor  is  only  fifty-four  one- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  ?  As  to  the  systems  of  prison 
labor,  there  is  doubtless  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us, 
but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  the  prison  is  built, 
and  the  class  of  prisoners  to  be  employed.  In  Ohio,  where 
we  are  grading  our  prisoners  so  as  to  have  life  prisoners  and 
incorrigibles  in  one  prison,  and  young  men  under  thirty,  con- 
victed of  their  first  offense,  in  another,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  for  the  first  prison  that  system  which  will  make  the 
most  money  for  the  state,  and  in  the  second  whatever  sys- 
tem will  most  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 
In  our  reformatory  for  boys  and  in  our  reformatory  for  girls 
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we  consider  the  question  of  labor  the  same  as  in  our  common 
schools — no  more  and  no  less.  In  the  matter  of  prison 
labor,  however,  we  are  satisfied  that  more  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  administration  than  upon  the  system  adopted. 
Under  an  inefficient  partisan  administration,  where  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner  has  no  place,  the  contract  system  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  for  it  will  make  money  without  any  risk ; 
but  if  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  the  main 
object,  then  some  other  system  must  be  adopted,  and  trained 
officers  and  a  civil  service  administration  is  a  necessity. 

In  the  matter  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  National 
Prison  Congress  is  steadily  and  surely  growing  up  to  the 
conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity,  if  any  great  progress  is 
to  be  made  in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  conviction  has  already  been 
reached,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  sentences  of  young  men 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  convicted  of  their  first  offense.  It 
believes  also  that  prisoners  who  have  indicated,  by  a  third 
conviction,  that  they  are  incorrigibly  criminal,  should  be  sen- 
tenced for  life,  and  should  not  be  paroled,  at  least  till  they 
have  served  the  maximum  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  they  have  been  convicted. 

In  the  matter  of  city  and  county  jails,  the  National  Prison 
Congress  has  never  had  but  one  opinion,  since  I  have  attended 
its  annual  sessions,  and  its  belief  is  that  the  average  American 
jail  is  an  offense  against  God  and  humanity,  and  that  no  large 
results  can  be  attained  in  checking  the  rising  tide  of  crime,  until 
it  is  abolished.  "We  believe  there  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is 
the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners,  so  that  no  prisoner  shall 
come  in  contact  with  any  other  prisoner.  In  Ohio  we  are  build- 
ing all  our  new  jails  to  secure  this  result.  We  have  one  at 
Mansfield  which  has  been  operated  upon  this  plan  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  I  hope,  by  the  time  another  Congress  meets,  to 
be  able  to  report  that  a  law  of  the  state  enforces  it  in  every 
other  jail  where  its  construction  admits  of  such  separation. 
We  believe  also  that  the  county  jail  should  be  solely  a  place  of 
detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  that  convicted  prison- 
ers should  be  sent  to  district  workhouses  or  to  the  penitentiary, 
as  the  gravity  of  the  offense  may  indicate.  This  result  has 
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already  been  secured  in  part,  by  authorizing  counties  to  send  their 
misdemeanants  to  the  workhouses  at  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,, 
and  quite  a  number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

In  the  matter  of  United  States  prisoners,  which  has  been 
upon  the  programme  this  year,  and  has  been  discussed  in  previ- 
ous Congresses,  there  is  now  a  substantial  unanimity  of  convic- 
tion that  they  should  be  cared  for  in  Federal  prisons,  in  charge 
of  Federal  officials.  For  a  great  government  like  ours  to  convict 
its  citizens  of  violations  of  its  laws,  and  then  turn  them  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  officials  over  whom  it  has  no  control,  and 
in  whose  appointment  it  has  no  voice,  is  a  shame  and  disgrace 
which  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  that  most  speedily.  In  this 
conviction,  the  President  and  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
Washington  are  heartily  in  accord  with  us,  and  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  the  next  Congress  will  correct  it. 

In  the  matter  of  discharged  prisoners,  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Prison  Congress.  They 
believe  that  the  post-penitentiary  treatment  of  prisoners  is  fully 
as  important  in  their  reformation  as  that  within  the  prison  walls. 
In  fact,  without  proper  care  after  discharge,  very  little  can  be 
expected  from  their  treatment  prior  to  discharge.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  main  efficiency  of  English  prisons  over  American 
prisons  results  from  separate  confinement  in  county  jails  and 
from  police  supervision  and  prisoners'  aid  associations  after 
discharge. 

In  regard  to  penal  colonies,  as  advocated  in  a  brilliant  paper 
before  the  Congress  to-day,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  it  has  no  endorsers  in  the  National  Prison  Association 
either  here  or  elsewhere.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  was  substantially  abandoned  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  too  late  to  revive  its  horrors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  matter  of  inter-state  extradition,  which  is  on  our  pro- 
gramme and  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  our  discussions, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
National  Prison  Association.  We  don't  want  the  criminals  of 
Canada,  any  more  than  you  want  ours,  and  our  respective  gov- 
ernments ought  to  correct  the  evil  by  an  extradition  treaty. 
Personally,  I  believe  not  only  in  a  free  exchange  of  criminals, 
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but  in  a  free  exchange  of  products.  Here  are  two  countries 
lying  side  by  side,  with  the  same  language,  the  same  laws,  and 
the  same  destiny  not  far  away,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
height  of  folly,  nay,  it  is  a  crime  against  civilization,  to  build  a 
wall,  visible  or  invisible,  between  us.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  TTe  may  have  different  flags,  but  we  have  the  same 
destiny.  As  enemies,  we  shall  go  glimmering  into  the  dream  of 
things  that  were,  and  governments  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  will  pass  away.  United  in  a  federation  of  English- 
speaking  races,  we  can  rule  the  world,  and  dictate  the  policies  of 
nations. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  conference. .  W&  have 
met,  as  mariners  sometimes  meet  upon  the  boundless  sea ;  we 
have  exchanged  courtesies  and  experiences ;  and  now,  as  we 
separate  and  set  sail  for  our  several  ports,  we  do  so  with  kindly 
greetings  and  with  a  prayer  to  him  who  shapes  our  destinies, 
that  we  may  be  guided  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  that  tfur  communion  together  may  be  for  the  elevation  of 
humanity  and  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is  in  service  to 
others,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  good,  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come,  is  to  do  good.  And  now,  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  come  with  me  from  the  Great  Republic  of  the  star- 
crowned  flag,  I  extend  to  the  citizens  of  Toronto  heartfelt 
acknowledgments  for  the  royal  welcome  and  entertainment  we 
have  received,  and  bid  you  all  a  kind  good-night. 

Mr.  WINES.  I  want  to  give  notice  before  the  adjournment, 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Xational  Prison  Congress  I  shall 
move  to  have  the  name  changed  to  the  American  Prison  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  it  may  not  be  restricted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  we  may  have  the  cooperation,  on  equal 
terms,  of  our  Canadian  friends.  [Applause.] 

After  singing  the  doxology,  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Brother  JUSTIN,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Protectory, 
New  York,  and  the  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Accidental  criminals,    153,  186,    192, 

214. 

Aims  of  the  Association,  52. 
Alaska,  270,  321. 
Amendment  to  constitution,  322. 
Amusements,  popular,  62. 
Anthropometric  descriptions,  18,  124. 
Apiary,  173. 
Appointing  power,  128. 
Arrests,  240. 
Athletic  society,  73. 

Badge  grade,  170,  313. 

Bertillon  system,  15,  18,  92,  121. 

Bill  for  an  act,  11. 

Boarding  out,  217. 

Boston,  184. 

By-laws  of  Wardens'  Association,  9. 

Catholic  services,  72,  76,  82. 
Causes  of  crime,  62,  67. 
Chaplains'  Association,  66. 
Chatauqua  circle,  73. 
Children  in  almshouses,  218. 
Children  in  prison,  49,  177,  231,  250. 
Christian  Brothers,  167. 
Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  180. 
Cincinnati  Prison  Congress,   52,  185, 

297,  310. 

Classification,  33,  37,  156. 
Committees,  17,  92. 
Commutation,  106,  170,  185. 
Concord,  71,  111,  131,  299. 
Conditional  liberation,  186,  187.     See 

Parole. 

Conspiracies,  127. 
Contamination    by   association,     202, 

244. 

Contractor,  141. 
Corporal  punishment,  156.  163,  214, 

218  aeqq.,  266. 
Cost,  50,  137,  270. 
County  homes  for  children,  214,  217. 
County  jails,    54,  242,  258,  261,  268, 
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Crime  class,  86,  95,  154. 
Crimes  of  deliberation,  109. 
Crimes  of  education,  83. 
Crimes  of  passion,  154,  156. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  309. 
Cruelty  to  children,  216,  217. 
Cumulative  sentences,  207. 

Death  penalty,  106,  157,  169,  202,  207. 

Death  rate,  117. 

Decrease  of  crime  in  Ontario,  39. 

Delays  of  justice,  55,  106. 

Dependent  children,  214. 

Deputy  wardens,  126. 

Despair,  51. 

Deterrence,  53,  188. 

Detroit,  7. 

Dipsomaniacs.     See  Inebriates. 

Discharged  prisoners,  52,  55,  135,  147, 

178,  192,  196,  286,  301. 
Disciplinary  punishments,  55, 116,  156, 

162,  171. 
Drunkenness,  63,  189,  206.  224.  229, 

231,  233. 

DuCane,  Sir  E.  F.,  262. 
Dungeon,  172. 

Earnings,  169. 

Eastern    Penitentiary,   81,    132,    152, 

174,  298. 
Education,  13,  41,  55,  282,  319.     See 

Prison  schools. 
Election  of  officers,  9,  92. 
Elmira,  186,  204,  209,  232,  271,  280, 

299. 

English  prisons,  261. 
Extradition,  38,  34,  46,  107.  321. 

Fear,  13,  116. 

Federal  prisoners,  284,  321. 

Fees,  240,  259,  260. 

Female  prisoners,  118.     See  Women. 

Fines,  233. 

First  offenders,  86,  209. 

Flogging.     See  Corporal  punishment. 
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Food,  117,  144,  15:5,  171. 
France,  28. 

Grades,  74,  111,  162,  170,  195,  319. 

Habitual  criminals,  11,  15,  29,  54,  103, 

186,  192,  205,  208,  212,  253. 
Hand  labor,  154,  277. 
Havergal,  Frances,  57. 
Herbette,  26. 

History  of  convicts,  11,  172,  174,  176. 
Hope,  47,  70,  165. 
Howard,  John,  51,  55,  61,  258. 

Identification.  See  Bertillon,  habit- 
ual. 

Idleness,  67,  245. 

Ignorance,  63. 

Illiteracy,  41. 

Incorrigibility,  juvenile,  180. 

Indentures,  171. 

Indeterminate  sentence,  74,  111,  164, 
176,  180,  184,  201,  206,  232,  253, 
320. 

India,  154,  307. 

Industrial  training,  83,  167,  204,  311. 

Inebriates,  236  seqq.,  286,  306. 

Intemperance,  41,  230. 

Intermediate  prisons,  13. 

International  Prison  Congress,  15. 

International  Record,  11. 

Jail  delivery,  183,  214,  215. 

Joliet,  10. 

Jury,  powers  of,  94. 

Labor,  44,  119,  120, 136,  154, 155,  161, 

171,  260,  275,  319. 
Labor  unions,  85. 
Laundry,  117. 
Life  sentences,  201,  207. 
Livingston,  Edward,  225. 
Loans,  292. 
Luxuries,  139,  143,  149. 

Maconochie,  Captain,  185,  276. 
Malingering.  142. 
Marks,  171,  185,  194,  265. 
Maximum  and   minimum    sentences, 

186. 

Metric  system,  19,  25. 
Millbank,  262. 
Misdemeanants,  96,  188,  189,  206,  209, 

213,  215,  225,  233. 
Montreal,  167. 

Newsboys  and  boot-blacks,  85. 

Obedience,  115,  158. 

Ohio,  210. 

Ontario,  32,  39,  178. 


Orchestra,  74. 
Order,  160. 
Organ,  72. 
Organization,  :J8. 

Pardons,  100,  103,  104,  108,  209,  212. 

Parents,  unnatural,  218. 

Parole  system,    112,    196,   210.      See 

Conditional  liberation. 
Penalty,  115. 
Pentonville,  262,  264. 
Photographs,  11,  15,  16,  20,  96,  110, 

286. 

Phthisis,  117. 
Piece-price,  119,  211. 
Police,  99,  102,  109. 
Police  matrons,  54,  234,  299. 
Police  surveillance,  183,  215. 
Prevention,  40,  67,  178,  183,  18s.  -II 
Prison  discipline,  87,  114,  158. 
Prison  gate  missions,  178. 
Prison  newspaper,  73. 
Prison  schools,  75,  77,  79,  80,  119.  205. 
Probation  officers,  215,  216,  257, 
Prohibition,  229,  230,  240. 
Protection,  105,  188,  200,  271. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  152. 

Rawal-pindi,  155. 

Recidivism,  172,  226,  237,  252,  287. 

Reformation  of  prisoners,  33,  54,  59, 
74,  114,  127,  137,  155,  176,  187.  191, 
197,  201,  271,  288,  292.  297. 

Registration,  9,  11,  15,  94,  98,  110, 
112. 

Religion,  48,  59,  73,  89,  179,  311,  319. 

Repression,  33. 

Resolutions,  66,  93,  101,  109,  261. 

Restitution,  169. 

Retribution,  199. 

Rewards,  162. 

Round,  W.  M.  F.,  55,  65,  66. 

Runaways,  100. 

Scars,  20,  124. 
Secretary,  temporary,  65. 
Sentimentalism,  53. 
Separation,  44,  247,  259,  320. 
Sermon,  57. 
Shakspeare,  43. 
Shaving,  146,  153. 
Sherborn,  80,  170,  235,  313. 
Silence,  159. 
Silkworms,  173. 
Subordinates,  165.  190. 
Supervision,  130,  131,  132. 
Sympathy,  60,  291,  293. 

Tenements,  183,  214,  216. 
Test  of  reformation,  203. 
Thanks,  309,  310,  316,  317. 
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Tobacco,  136,  138  seqq.,  162. 
Training  of  prison  officers,  84. 
Tramps,  43,  96,  98,  234. 
Transfers,  209. 

Transportation,  277,  279,  280,  321. 
Treasurer's  report,  91. 
Trenton,  113. 
Triangle,  266. 

Van  Hamel,  186. 


Visits,  136,  143,  149,  169,  263,  296. 

Warden,  his  duties,  125,  218. 
Whately,  Archbishop,  185,  280. 
Wife-beaters,  183,  214,  218. 
Wines,  E.  C.,  52,  134,  244. 
Women's  prisons,  54.    See  Sherborn. 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  262,  264,  267. 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  137. 
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